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ESTABUSHED 1887 


Britain Announces 
Decision to Leave 
UNESCO in 1985 


By R.W. Apple Jr. 

New York Tima Senior 

LONDON — Britain an- 


nizaiioa’s general conference next 
year. He promised that the coun- 
try's annual subscription of 56 mil- 


nounced Thursday that it would ^ on would be paid this year. 

e .1 . ■ ■ - . “Tf iL. I - 


withdraw from the much-criticized “If the monet 
United Nations Educational. Sd- spent elsewhere U 
emific and Cultural Organization option*' in succe 
at the end of next year unless there foreign secretary 
was dear evidence of further pro- reons. 
gress toward reforming the agency. Mrs- Thatcher 


“If the money can better be 
em elsewhere then we have that 
iiion" in succeeding years, the 
reign secretary told the Coco- 
ons. 

Mrs. Thatcher, like President 


The United Slates gave a similar Ronald Reagan, has frequently 
notice last year, and it is widely complained about anti-Western Geoffrey Howe 

anticipated that the Reagan admin- bias in UNESCO, which has been 

istrauon will go through with with- Jf“Jed since 1974 by Mmadou- ranain grffWr. over the past 1 
drawal plans next month. Amen- Mahtar WBow, a Senegalese. Mis. ^ Thatcfe ti 
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To Unify 

Arafat Opens 
Amman Session 


f f 

Of Council 
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By Edward Walsh 

Washington Pest Soria 

AMMAN, Jordan — The Pales- 



U.S., Soviet Union Agree 
To Resume Arms Talks 
In Geneva in January 


By John M. Goshko Moscow a year ago after NATO menis on nuclear arms." Mr. 

Wmhingior. Post Seme deploying medium-range McFarlane said. “And they ha\-e so 

WASHINGTON - The United “g Pcrshin g- : » RUltfd lhe announccmau.- 

States and the Soviet Union an- W ^ leiT1 , .. . „ . He added: “It is essential that 

nounced agreement Thursday to Il ¥ r - Lometk? said the Sovnet there be a sustained effort We 

begin negotiations on controlling Ura ? n J sl ? inas “ d ^ ^ *“► don't say that this is a milestone of 

nuclear and roar- weanons. S pended talks could not resume un- conclusiiHl. but a beginning." 

^ that United Stares and its North M r. McFarlanelso sought to 

Secretary of State Georee P. Shultz Adan *|C Treaty Oreanizauoo allies gj %% a big share of the credit for the 
would meet with Foreign Minister re ^ n ^ the missiles, which me ca- development to Mr. Reagan, wlubc 
Andrei A. Gromyko in Geneva on °f *“*“1 deep mto Soviei stress on negotiating from a posi- 

Jan. 7 and S to draw up an agenda ^ TT,Mry rrom lhar 8,168 m West non of strength has caused critics 
r«r ihf mite turase. to charge lhat he rcallv is not inier- 


began deploying medium-range McFarlane said. “And they ha\-e so 
cruise and Pershing-2 missiles in stated in the announcement.'' 
Western Europe. He added: “It is essential that 

Mr. Lomeiko said the Soviet there be a sustained effort We 


veued its “parliament in exile” 
Thursday and was urged by Ring 
Hussein of Jordan to put aside its 
internal differences and forge a 


Ali Treiki 


eromeat to strengthen Washing- abundantly justified, both in the UNESCO carries out imiwii.ni Addressing the opening session 
ton s stance by following suiL direction of its expenditure and the pmfframc including man y to pro- of »he 17th meeting of the Palestine 

; Sir Geoffrey Howe, the foreign attempts it makes from time to literacy tothe Co mmo n- National Council called by the 

secretary, told the House of Com- tn * J® prevent f reatom of speech jja^ons. PEO chairman, Yasser Arafat, the 

mons that Britain was not satisfied and the freedom of the press.” Gough Whit lam, the former king scolded the PLO and the Arab 

that it was getting its money’s Britain is likely to stand alone A ustralian Labor prime minister worJd “ general for wasting time 

worth from UNESCO, winch has among European countries in its who how beads his country’s ddc- 311(1 energy on “disagreement, con- 

been accused not only of poor man- approach to the problems of gallon to UNESCO, visited Loo- fhet and recrimination.’’ 

agemeni but also of having sue- UNESCO. At a meeting in Brussels don this week in a’ vain bid to ‘'The question is: for how long 


combed to political pressure from earlier this week, other members of persuade the British that the re- will we allow time to serve a greedy 
Third World countries. The agency ibe European Community made it process would be retarded enemy who every day eats up part 


Qadhafi Aide 
Says Libya 
Isn’t Flouting 
Chad Accord 

United Pros Iniemanvnal 


Jan. 7 and S to 
for the talks. 


up on agenda 


ui the United Stares and its North Mr . McFarlane also sought to 
Atlantic Treaty; Orcamzauon allies g| w a b ig share of the credit tor the 
removed the missiles, which are ca- development to Mr. Reason, whose 
pable of sinking deep mto Soyiei slress on negotiating from a posi- 
remtory from their sites in West d on 0 f strength has caused critics 
rwPIl 1 1 c -a km n to ch mge that he really is not inter- 


Robert C McFarlane. President *“**■ McFarlane estni in reaching arms control 

n M V ariane. resident turned aside as premature ques- anreemems 

E d S ,! .sr 1 . s sr i s; ^ b , 3dliwl 


affairs adviser, said at a White Geneva talks would be put back on 
House new? conference that (he ob- track or whether Mr. Shultz and 
jective was to reach mutually ac- Mr Gromvko would sene on <u\me if"™™ 1 ., a 1 rw '- . 
cepuble agreements on the whole n etv way of picking u P thfn^oiiat- d^Jl ^ PK *' 

^e of qu«hons con«mng nu- ^ Uir^adsS theL L arS. u 


Mr. McFarlane said he advised 
the president Monday that a tenta- 
tive agreement had been reached 


He *** ^[i th f^f nU * >le P on "hat will be a long and 

He said ihat ^e Shultz-Gromy- ary meeting and “possible follow- difficult road. But the world is dc- 

2° meetin£S * a . s fo A ,5CUSS prawns on us. I want you to get 
bsiance erf arms-control issues -scope, venue and liming tor ne- back to Washington and speed up 
it would toa« on achieving a couatmg the three sets or issues. die work neceswrv to prepare cur 
™ mon understanding as to the Although Mr. McFarlane indi- position ” 

SSvJIfS ob J ectlvcs of such cated that the United Slates saw The agreement came after a long 
!it uons - . . ...... advantages m usmg the formats period of chill in Uit.-Soviet reb- 

Tke m eeting, as described by Mr. that had been established by the bons, punctuated bv the Soviei 
cFariane. appears to be regarded suspended Geneva talks, he added: walkout from the Geneva neeotia- 

l rhd qiftmnictnriAn A Firr« dm “Ilf* * J. . >.11. 1 1? .. . . . ... ^ . 


dent os telling him: 

“This is good news. It is the first 


ko meeting would not get into the 
substance of arms-control issues 


a inira won ? countries, me agency ^ 1 wnnumy maac k form process would be retarded wno eyeiy oay rais up pan ATHENS __ Libva - S foreian but would tools on achieving “a 

fe bam widely denounced m the ctauj flmlthey preferred to remain rather than accelerated by a British of the remaining land whfle we dis- ThSythatile common underatanding as to the 

k West for advocating whai many m the organization and work for of withdrawal. On Wednes- our tune m fruitiiss ami- ybySboops from subject and objeSv«^f such ne- 

S3 «*»n MMuto a form of press «fc™. . . . day, die envoys of 41 Common- mm. yd n^nnunanoo, tesmd. goiuons.” 


censorship. 


. . , , day, me envoys Ol i^ommoo- ““ ib. uuu.~uu, rharlhafUv*ftndeWvedfor"techni- gotiauons. 

Wo acknowledge thrn some wraith countriS met Sir Geoffrey ^e tmpheazmg thaiUie cto- Tie meed 


bat h has played an iinpo riant part The government's decision rep- centrist frviai Democratic Party, 
in the organization's history. It was resented a victory for those in the said after Sir Geoffrey's speech 


convene an international peace 
conference under United Nations 


founded in London at the end of Foreign Office and in the ruling that Britain had made a serious auspices. 


The official Ali Abdd-Salem start cm the arms talks that have 
Treiki, denied that Libya and been in limbo since late last year. 


vc mict.ilfg by aligning itself with The basis of peace talks, he said, 
ire Washington rather ihan with Eu- should be United Nations Resolu- 
cy r0 pe.‘ 1100 242, which calls for Israel to 

of Describ ing ihe decision as a withdraw from territories it cap- 


we are ready to talk and listen to tions last year and the failure last 
alternative ideas on the other side.” summer of the two sides lo reach an 
The announcement “does con- accord for a Soviet proposal that 
firm that the Soviet Union does they meet in September in Vienna 


World War H, and Englishmen Conservative Party who believe mictnlco by aligning itself with The basis of peace talks, be said, 
such as John Maud and Julian that Britain’s best interests are Washington ratter than with Eu- should be United Nations Resolu- 
Huxley were among the agency’s served by aligning its foreign policy rope.' ^ 242, which calls for Israel to 

pioneering officials. as closely as possible with that of Describ ing the decision as a withdraw from territories it cap- 

Sir Geoffrey said- that he had the United States. But there were “mindless” one, he said that he tm®* 1 m the 1967 Middle East war 
.written to UNESCO headquarters many politicians and others who expected Commonwealth countries ™ rotum for recognition and a 


Sir Geoffrey said- that he had the United States. But there were “mindless” one, he said that he tm®* 1 m the 1967 Middle East war 
iuen to UNESCO headquarters many politicians and others who expected Commonwealth countries ™ rotum for recognition and a 
Paris, giving notice of Britain’s deeply regretted the decision. in Asia and Africa to retaliate by P e f ce agreement with its Arab 


in Paris, giving notice of Britain's deeply regretted the decision. in Asia and Africa to retaliate by P e ? ce & & 
plans but pledging that they would Significant among those were the imposing restrictions on their im- neighbors, 
be reviewed if “progress on value leaders of the Commonwealth portent trade relations with Brit- Even ih 
for money” was made at the orga- countries, who mounted a wide- ain. 


France differed over Chad and Thursday's announcement left intend to negotiate toward agree- to discuss space weapons 

slated categorically that “we intend unclear how the two nations in- ' 

to respect our agreement” to with- tended to bridge the gap on what 

draw forces from the country. should be negotiated. The Russians __ „ 

But he said in an interview here want to give priority to stopping KllCClOnc lwi * R nvtA |M 
that Libyan troops would again in- development of weapons in space. J.1.1 Jj981cU1i 9« 111 lull fC * 

lervene in Chad’s affairs if troops The United States has been reluo- ' 


tervene in Chad’s affairs if troops The united States has been reluo- 
loyal to President Hissine Habr£ taut to consider agreements in that 
attacked the rebel forces of former area and has put its emphasis on 


Fierce V ietnam- Cambodia Fighting 
Expected to Last Through Dry Season 


Roam 

BANGKOK .^SswjfigtaKg 
near the Thai border this week be- 
tween Cambodian guerrillas and 
Vietnamese troops appears to nark 
the start of months of dashes. 

“The current Vietnamese offen- 
sive against the guerrillas will be 
the bloodiest yet, predicted an af- 
final of the Khmer People's Na- 
tional Liberation Front the main 
wm-Conumuisi resistance group. 




Dn-Commurust resistance group. 
But Western diplomats said that 
d clear-cut result was likely to 


emerge that could hasten an end to 
the problems of Cambodia, occu- 
pied by Vietnamese forces for al- 
most six years. 

They said dial neither side was 
strong enough to deliver a knock- 
out punch, and that unless a diplo- 
matic solution was found the war 
of attrition would go on. 

Vietnamese troops launched 
their first major drive of the current 


THAHAND > 

Boi 5ona°*fl> 

■*Nc 

Nang Saws.'' 


C7 C7 meeting. 

i\ C% The meeting was convened amid 

f m frv ,teVTjSnil extraordinary security measures by 
' J v ^ streets leading to 

. . . .. , , .... the buflding where it was held were 

overloaded bicycles trough i dude blocked by jordanian soldiers. The 
vegetauon and mud. Children bu Mrg itself, was guarded by sq|- 
dragged along rags and poultry. ^ Jeeps ^ machine 

, B Ae fo>J 1 b nrae I. have g,^ ^ a military hdioopter rir- 
been through this, a man said. c led overhead. 

Khmer People’s National Liber- King Hussein and Mr. Arafat 
ation Front officials said that were warmly received by more than 
about 2,500 Vietnamese troops 200 delegates of the Palestine Na- 
were involved in the fighting at tional Council and hundreds of ob- 
Nong Chan. They placed their own servers in the King Hussein Sports 
strength at about 4,000 but said Center, 
many of their men w we not aimed. The meeting, considered one of 

The guerrillas are fighting for a the most critical in the PLO’s histo- 
Vietnamese withdrawal from Cant- ry, was boycotted by Syrian- 
bodia, where Western diplomats badeed PLO rebels. The rebels 
estimate Hand maintains 160,000 forced Mr. Arafat and his men out 


withdraw from territories it cap- draw forces from the country should be negotiated The Russians 

tnred in the 1967 Middle East war But hesaid in an interview; >ere warn _ to give priority to stopping |{||o ai i|||o 111 KiirP MnVP 
in return for recognition and a that Libyan lroop would again in- devekmment of weapons in spare. 11U&8UUI9* UI 1UU C 1UU ▼ 
peace agreement wth its Arab in Chad’s affairs if troops The United States has been reluo- 

Gphivw loyal to President Hisstae Habrfi tant to consider agreements in that T'v IT T1 . 11 if , • 

Evrathough several pro-Syrian ^ ^ fo ^?5 former ““ ^ P* its enI P ha f °“ UrOD IVCY A 3TtV luGGllllff 

factions of t& PLO boyrotted the President Goukouni OueddeL reduction of mtercontmental and A J J D 

conference, officials of Mr Ara- “The French understand very medium-range nuclear missiles. , . . . . 

fat’s el-Fatah main line PLO well that because of the geograptn- The tone of statements made in wnsrnvv ivc n , ii a sions have also often b«m asked to 

CTOUDinatSedXt tboewas cal problem there might be a delay Washington and Moscow on MOSCOW- The Soviet leader- approve changes m the ruling Pobt- 

rhe iKc^ary quorum of two- thirds for tire complete withdrawal of our Tbursday indicated that the rwo hur ° P ri T«ed by a pany leader, 

trf the 384 ddeeates to open the element trf support, Mr. Treiki sides still have a long way to go in f n ”“~ rv^i rw, e The Supreme Soviet is scheduled 

raeatoiL Bid. -It it for ledmial icuons. ihra srani for aiffiarat commm >» m«> Tdesdav- Moiday is lhe 

n«meeiine was convened amid noipoliliol.r«<m- _ _ ground u, nsgoUslc subslsmivdy. ^ “ »«■ Ccriml 


President Goukouni OueddeL 
“The French understand very 


fat’s el-Fatah main line’ PLO well that because of the geographi- 


r eduction of intercontinental and 
medium-range nuclear missiles. 
The tone of statements made in 


grouping dedared that there was cal problem there might be a delay Washington and Moscow on 


said. “It is for technical reasons, 
not political reasons.” 

Mr. Treiki arrived Wednesday in 


Mr. McFarlane said the agree- 


Llb r» a ^k r 3 , llnff sions between the two sides over 
^ P 851 several wedts, was in line 
Mr - Reag^-n's proposal for 
“umbreiia talks that wili encom- 


who helped’ mediate the Fre.:_V M ^ committee session wraild 

2 Wi,hdr ™ ^ ^ ™ ,ake p |a “ Monda ’' “ “P* 1 - 

^^S^l^ranmn, Di- U^-Sovie. rdadons. Wralum diplomats Bid thu drai- 

mitris Maroudas, said Thursday However, the e m p h asis in Gene- sion not to hold the meeting was 
thqr a Greek Foreign Ministry offi- va will J>e on what Mr. McFarlane unprecedented. Many said it could 
dal had left for Libya as an “objec- “Ued “the most pressing" issues: indicate that President Konstantin 
live observer” to see “that both strategic midear ^weapons, intenne- u. Chernenko wanted to avoid a 


^T e Si, po,i,i “ lco " nias SSJL JS! «uid c h « 

could be the reason. taken place. 

n A nl S I? 01 Appointments tor that dav con- 

S nrm ,haI “ assemblv ' vxnj fo prob- 

y SSRJ'S “ ably not he held. Mr. Chernenko is 

letd the committee sessi.m would •,.! , n u. v: ra ,v-i- '■-> ,h.> 

no, lake place Monday as expect- monijnft . Forc j^ Minislra Andrd 

... . ...... A. Gromyko, also a Politburo 

Western diplomats said the deci- ^ mceiing Foreign Minis- 

sion not to hold the mating was ler Gralz of Ausuia in ^ 

unprecedented. Many said n could afternoon. 


o^uuduim Western diplomats said the deci- 

However, the emphasis in Gene- si on n0 ( ^ hold the meeting was 


indicate that President Konstantin 
U. Chernenko wanted to avoid a 


Western diplomats had already 


UVC UUM.1 YU IV 0U. LUMML UUUi f * ” w. VIILlUVlteV VFKMfAVWi IU UII'IU U ■ J t L n < t L L j 

sides maintain the agreement" lo drate-range nuclear weapons and conflict over policy issues or per- ‘2SJ Sf a/teS^vT i Ch ° 


sonnel changes. 

“There are clearly political rath- 


Nonfl Chon 


to 180,000 troops. 


of Lebanon last year and have 


The Association of Southeast called for his removal as leader of 
Asian Nations, linking Thailand the PLO. 


with Indonesia, Malaysia, the Phil- The meeting was also boycotiec 
ippines, Singapore and Brunei, by the Popular Front for the Liber- 


withdraw their forces. weapons in space. sonnel changes. 

Mr. Maroudas said the with- In Moscow, the Soviet Foreign “There are clearly political rath- 
drawal of forces from Chad would Ministry spokesman, Vladimir B. than procedural ‘reasons for not 
be completed by the end of this Lomeiko. who made a simulta- convening the meeting." a diplo- 
week and that an official in the neous announcement of the agree- .mat said. "It is all still a mystery. 
Foreign Ministry, Carolos Papou- meat, contended that the two gen 1 - but it does suggest Chernenko has 
has, was expected to stay up to ernments were talking about some grounds for not wanting a Tull 
three days in Libya. “completely new negotiations." committee session right now." 

Mr. Qadhafi, Mr. Papandreou He said the Soviet Union did not In the past, the winter assembly 


ePU). D . — "T”-™ ron.mmrasrab.mn5m nov.. bul nobody could quite believe it," 

The meetine was also bovcotted M 1 "-. Papandreou He said the So«et Union did not In the past, the winter assembly a diploma! said. “He’s not the son 

the Popular FiSit fS LteUbS- ^ aulQ-Groroyko mat- has approved the following year’s of 1 to break with long-standing 

, a, .. . met last week to discussdifferences me as a continuation of the oaraHei bud act and economic olan and ;r k.. j:. ■> 


committee session right now." 


been called off after Mr. Cher- 
nenko, ^peaking <0 the Politburo 
tost week, announced he was sub- 
mitting the budget and economic 
plan directly to the Supreme Sovi- 
et 

“II looked then as if he was going 
to bypass the Central Committee. 


staunchly supports the coalition ation of Palestine, which is led by 
government. Beijing and ASEAN George Habash, and by tbe Demo- 


MMl Ubcraum Front base at ^ ^ for 


(Coatmoed on Page 2, CoL 5) 


ation of Palestine, which is led bv mel 1asI to discus«lirrerraces ing as a continuation of tbe paraDd budget and economic plan and party practices if he can avoid it ’’ 

Geneva talks on limiting strategic then submitted 1 them to the So- P sSSSSssSiS^SSL 
B j 1 ember to withdraw French and and intermediate- ranee nuclear oreme Soviet the countiVs oarlia- i:_- _ 


(Continued on Page 2, CoL 1) Libyan troops from Chad. 


Nang Chan. 


A trout i ^QOsoi diers under artil- 

cov f:i fomt ‘W 006015 mdt away and retn 

S^the Vietnamese puBbacL 

“WenytohoMontoourma; 
ptotdy controlled Nong Qian, a ^ m a[ ^ t 

Thai Army spokesman saii _ _ Khmer Peoole’s National Liber 




“We try to bold on to our major 
bases, but not at all costs,” the 
Khmer People’s National Libera- 


lUMiCMWU STf.7^ amS 

Peangnmh, x^d in Bxng- 
fighting Had died down with both „ . _ ._:j ,v.< 


sides exhaust^mdnim^witrf not hold 

i^PtoS^ud^ on to rebel bases indefinitely be- 
vS^fJ’ih^Sfwrtnamese have cause of problems and the 

fcarofgettingboggeddowninmud 


suffered three times as many casu- 

allies as the resistants. 

[Reliable figures are not avail- 


during the rainy seastm. 

The present dry .season began 
earlier ™n usual, raising the pros- 







Konstantin U. Chernenko 


MikhaH S. Gorindnv 


^ but cK-flW ca^alto have 

been very low, aid officials said.] f . 


Grigory V. Romanov 


Andrd A. Gromyko 


Dmitri F. Ustinov 


inside 

■ Officials in Dublin were dis- 
appointed with statements from 

London following the British* 
Irish summit meeting. Page 2. 

■ Hunger is becoming a major 
problem in Chicago. Page 3. 

■ After years at economic dete- 
rioration. Tanzania is retreating 
from its policy of 

perimentation. P^ *■ 

■Western nations and Japan 
consider linking eduouonj 
and economic policies. Pftgeo. 

BUSINESS/FINANCE 

■ AB Voho of Sweden more 

than doubled its nine-month 
pretax profit to a record SSl-4 
Million P»Se w - 

SPECIAL REPORT 

■ Theevototkm of the Gulf Co- 
operation Council puts signs ot 
unity in the region on foe hon- 
zon. The Gulf states. Page **• 

TOMORROW 

Max Wykes-Joyce reviews the 
London exhibition on “The 
Golden Age of Anglo-Saxon 
Art, 966 - 1066 .” Arts/Le* ure 


peci of a longer round of fighting. 

“One camp may faB but two 
more will be set up,” Mr. Ghaffar 
said. “This is how we play the 
game.” 

Nong Chan was ervemm bv the 
Vietnamese in January 1 983. When 
they withdrew at foe start of the 
rainy season, the rebels came back 
and rebuilt it from scratch. 

Mr. Ghflff.iT said the real target 
erf foe Vietnamese appeared to be 
Am pn , the ™in Khmer People's 
National Uboution Front com- 
mand headquarters, aboil 30 kilo- 
meters northeast of Nong Ch a n . 

The anawling base, only a few 
hundred me ten from the Thai bor- 
der, already has come under artil- 
lery fire in foe last few days, and its 
50,000 civilians are poised to Dee to 
safety across the border. 

Their ragtag belongings are neat- 
ly packed in bundles in case the 

Vietnamese faces come. 

About 20,000 rivflians who left 
Nong Chan have been moved to a 
temporary site just inside Thailand. 
Makeshift huts roofed with blue 
plastic sheets have sprouted, and 
ipore ground is being cleared to 
accommodate newcomers. 

The refugees tramped out trf 
Nong Chan m an orderly but noisy 
procession, watched by Thai sol- 
diers to make sure they did not go 
into Thailand. 

Sarong-dad women with babies 
on their hips and meager posses- 
sions balanced on their heads 
trudged alongside old men pushing 


Soviet Leadership: The Village Elders in a High-Tech Era 

By Serge Schmemann Mr. Chernenko seems to have overcome whatever phys- slogans. That image is one Mr. Chernenko and his 

New York Tima Soda ical or other problems he faced in Julv. and now reports sor will be compelled to contend with. 


By Serge Schmemann 

iVfw York Tima Soria 

MOSCOW — Nine months after Konstantin U. Cher- 
nenko became foe Soviet leader, his portrait and pro- 
nouncemen is are a fixture on billboards, in foe speeches of 
his colleagues and in the press. 

Soviet leaders have traditionally been the focus of 
accolades, and newspapers report foal audiences react 
with enthusiasm to Mr. Chernenko's speeches. In present- 
ing foe Soviet leader with an award at a recent Kremlin 
ceremony, Defense Minister Dmitri F. Ustinov said he 
was doing so with “understandable feelings of joyful 
agitation.” 

But the demonstrations of respect and approval barely 
conceal the widespread sense that this is a leadership in 
transition and that the generation erf the Stalin era is 
nearing the cod of its hold on power. Fran Moscow 
through Eastern Europe to Washington, these who watch 
foe ptoy of power in foe Soviet Union scrutinize the moves 
of foe leaders and inspect their statements, looking for 
hints about what the future may hold. 

Although the gathering of information about foe Soviet 
Union, from satdUte smvallance to scrutiny of foe Soviet 
press, has made great strides since Stalm’s time, the 
leaders in foe Kremlin remain concealed behind a wall erf 
secrecy so thick that Western experts know almost nothing 
of the private lives of Politburo members, and often can 
only guess their whereabouts. 

The political standing or heal fo of a Soviet leader is still 
determined largely by weighing hints in thepress against 
rumors in foe streets. It was enough for Mr. Chernenko to 
drop from view for several weeks last summer to touch off 
speculation about a succession, and the movemems of 
contenders like Mikhail S. Gorbachov and Grigory V. 
Romanov became the stuff of diplomatic gossip. 


Mr. Chernenko seems to have overcome whatever phys- 
ical or other problems he faced in July, and now reports 
that Marshal Ustinov suffered a stroke have touched off 
new conjectures. 

In a system where public discussion trf the merits of 
leaders is taboo and political debate is tantamount to 
sedition, issues like transition and succession are rarely 
openly discussed. Yet foe nine months of Mr. Chernenko's 


Hie Kremlin 


First of three articles 

rule have coincided with a trend that has intrigued West- 
ern diplomats. 

Parallel with the development of Mr. Chernenko’s offi- 
cial image has been the rise trf a popular Iq^nd around his 
predecessor, Ynri V. Andropov. Muscovites have reported 
foe spread of Andropov portraits in homes, and people 
tend to mention him in reverential, nostalgic tones. 
Although Andropov led the Soviet Union a scam 15 

evolved in foe popular muuTas a marTvfoo tried to get 
things done, who cracked down on corrupt officials, even 
in high places, who tried to revive the economy and 
pushed truant workers out Of beer halls. 


and intermediate- range nuclear preme Soviet, foe country’s pariia- could simply mean a streamlining 
missiles that were suspended by mem. for endorsement. The ses- of bureaucratic practices, since foe 

Supreme Soviet and the Central 
Committee usually duplicated each 

f Other analysis, suspecting^oliti- 

I M HKpjjr- no c ' ear s *® ns a ^ 0111 

OT wants to^make in the leadership 

' - JJ ■ ^ / - \ I® 3 *®*! tiiis could turn into an 

one smd^Others argued it was pos- 

F ^ ^T; ' JgS over economic policy. 

. jpHj ■KpL. . ■ V “ AM The Central Committee, made 
gpra . ' y|dp» up of more than 300 members, gen- 

j^S pS atL erally meets only twice a year in 

UsS brief sessions during which it en- 

Andrei A. Gromyko Dmhrl F. Ustinov *£• “ ^ “ 

that in some circumstances it can 

• TT* 1 m 1 ri question Kremlin rulings. 

s in a Hi gh-Tech Era 

. er then it is conceivable it could 

%r phys- slogans. That i m ag e is one Mr. Chernenko and his succes- mobilize enough committee mem- 

t rqwrts sor will be compelled to contend with. bers to disrupt foe preordained ar- 

ched off Anecdotes often serve as the closest Soviei approxima- der of events and cause him serious 
don to political commentary, and one now making the trouble." a diplomat said, 
traits of rounds has a subway conductor announcing over the Analysts said it appeared the de- 
mount to public-address system: “Next stop Chernenko. Transfer cision not to hold foe meeting had 

■e rarely from Brezhnev to Andropov." been made earlier this month, 

roenko’s The message is foal Mr. Chernenko, although chrono- They argued that if foe Kremlin 
. . . logically the successor to Andropov, is in fact a transition- had decided before then to do away 

al figure between his memoi . Leonid L Brezhnev, and an with the tegular winter session it 
Andropov era still to come, trf which the real Andropov could have secured party endorse- 
was bul a foretaste. ment for foe 1985 plan at a panv 

It is a matter of continuing debate among Western meeting held Ocl 23. 

experts whether Mr. Chernenko’s successor, whether he “One is left suspecting some- 

proves to be Mr. Gorbachov or someone else, can achieve thing happened between Ocl 23 

any real changes in foe Soviet system. and last week's Politburo meetina 

xl West- Western economists have expressed doubts that the to persuade Chernenko another 
Soviet Union can overhaul its economy without first plenum might not be a good idea," 
to'soffi- loosening the tight central controls on management and a diplomat said. 


slogans. That image is one Mr. Chernenko and his succes- 
sor will be compelled to contend with. 

Anecdotes often serve as the closest Soviei approxima- 
tion to political commentary, and one now making the 
rounds has a subway conductor announcing over foe 
public-address system: “Next stop Chernenko. Transfer 
from Brezhnev to Andropov." 

The message is that Mr. Chernenko, although chrono- 
logically the successor to Andropov, is in fact a transition- 
al figure between his raeniot . Leonid L Brezhnev, and an 
Andropov era still to come, trf which the real Andropov 
was but a foretaste. 

It is a man ex of continuing debate among Western 
experts whether Mr. Chernenko's successor, whether he 
proves to be Mr. Gorbachov or someone else, can achieve 
any real changes in the Soviet system. 

Western economists have expressed doubts that tbe 
Soviet Union cm overhaul its economy without first 
loosening the tight central controls on management and 
information. Moreover, foe party hierarchy is still heavy 
with old men resistant to any encroachment on their 
prerogatives. 

Beyond tbe organizational limitations, foe authority of 
foe Soviet elite still derives heavily from foe centralization 
of all endeavor, and diplomats doubt that younger leaders 
would be much more willing than their elders to shed 
power. Yet what Mr. Chernenko's heir will have to realize 
is that Russia is changing, economically, socially, interna- 
tionally. 

Mr. OienieQko has been sufficiently astute to recognize 


Dirigible Has Returned 
To Aviation in Britain 


would have cracked heads and made things work, a 
reformer who would have found solutions to nagging 
economic problems, an intellectual who saw behind 'tirea 


the futility of trying to reverse what Andropov brain. - w 
Some industrial experiments have been expanded andfoc On Wednesday 

newspapers continue to pubborecomrorion. But hi s m a in authority issued . 

themes are guided by the past He has called for a return to certificate to an ei| 

(Cootinned on F^e 2, CoL 5) SSlete'Si 


LONDON — Tbe airship, once 
a rival to the airplane, is back in 
business in Britain after a 50-year 
absence. 

On Wednesday the civil aviation 
authority issued an airworthiness 
certificate to an eight-seater helium 
airship to cany passengers. It is 
available for hire at £7,000 ($8,400) 
a day. 
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Dublin r . Despondent ’ Over London’s Ulster Remarks 




By Michael Geflcr 

Washington Post Service 


LONDON — Statements by Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher and her new minister for Northern Ireland in the 
aftermath of last weekend's Bridsh-Irish summit meeting 
tens have shattered what was described as the “positive 
mood of the meeting itself, Irish officials in London and in 
Dublin said Thursday. 


The Irish officials said the mood in their government is so 
despondent” and there is such “great disappointment" with 
Mrs. Thatcher, in particular, that they are doubting the 
wisdom of another summit early next year between Mrs. 
Thatcher and Prime Minister Garret FitzGerald of Ireland, 


find new initiatives to resolve the problems in Northern 
Ireland. 

While it was known in Dublin that the British would not 
agree to any change in Northern Ireland's status without 
approval from its Protestant majority, which is loyal to 
Britain, the emphatic tone in which Mrs. Thatcher rejected 
the New Ireland Forum's suggestions has caused great 
political embarrassment for Mr. FitzGerald, the officials 
said. The Irish leader has taken risks at home by seeking 
greater cooperation with Brilaia. 


“alienation” of the Catholic minority in the north, also were 
resented. 

The third point that has added to the dismay in Dublin is 
Mrs. Thatcher’s insistence in her press conference that 
Britain cannot impose any solution in Northern Ireland and 


Irish officials confirmed that in an angry post-summit 
leetina in Dublin of his Fine Gael party. Mr. FitzGerald 


In a communique following the meeting Sunday and 
Monday at Chequers, Mrs. Thatcher’s country retreat west 
of London, both leaders agreed to aim for “a further meeting 
between them within the coming months.” 


meeting in Dublin of his Fine Gael party, Mr. FitzGerald 
accused Mis. Thatcher of being “gratuitously offensive" in 
her press conference comments about the’ New Ireland 

Forum report. 

In Parliament on Thursday, Mis. Thatcher told question- 
ers that she was “in total disagreement” with the remarks of 
Mr. FitzGerald as reported. 


Irish officials said that what was so maddening was that 
the private mik* had gone rather well in seeking some new 
co mmo n ground for dealing with the continuing violence m 
Northern Ireland and for easing political tensions there. 

However, at a press conference immediately after the 
meeting, Mrs. Thatcher flatly rqected the three major op- 
tions For some new form of joint authority in British- ruled 


The Irish prime minister was clearly uncomfortable at his 
wn press conference immediately after Mrs. Thatcher’S on 


own press conference immediately after Mrs. Thatcher’S on 
Monday and declined to answer questions about Mrs. 
Thatcher’s remarks. 


forces of political confrontation in Northern Ireland tocome 
together on their own and that there must be some outside 

pressure for reconcpiarion. 

Aside from concern within ins own party, Mr. FitzGerald 
also was subjected to a sharp attack in the Irish parliament 
from Charles J. Haugbey, the opposition leader, who ac- 
cused the prime minister of “abject capitulation to a new 
British intransigence and a craven desertion of the principles 
of the New Ireland Forum report." 

The djiwruna for London over the report is that while its 
options were all viewed as unrealistic — because the two-th- 
irds Protestant majority would not agree to zny form of 
control by a neutral Catholic government of Ireland — the 
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report was prepared by the three main moderate Catholic 
parties in Ireland and the moderate Catholic minority party 
in Northern Ireland. 

It represents, at least in spirit, the most well-intentioned 
effort thus far to find some peaceful solution, and was 
viewed as the best way to keep the violent and outlawed Irish 
Republican Army from becoming the mam voice represent- 
ing Catholics in Northern Ireland. 



WORLD BRIEFS 
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Police Gash With Basque Supporters 

HU. 


BILBAO, Spain t Reuters) — Police and groups of youths dashed 
throughout Spain’s Basque region Thursday during a general strike 
following Tuesday's murder of a separatist leader. 

Officials said several people were arrested in dozens of minor clashes 
between the police and demonstrators who threw stones and gasoline 
bombs. No serious injuries were reported. 


Thousands of people chanting separatist slogans marched in a funeral 
procession in Bilbao for Dr. Santkgo Brooard, who was slain Tuesday. 
The following day. General Lois Roson Ptrez was wounded in an attack 
in Madrid in what the authorities viewed as a reprisal for Dr. Broward's 
murder. 


4 Policemen Hurt in New Caledonia 


NOUMEA. New Caledonia (UPI) — Melanesian separatists on Tlnns. 
day injured four policemen, hdd an official hostage and manned road- 
blocks that threatened to cause food shortages through the Pacific island. 


Peter Barry, the Irish foreign minister, is reported to have 
described Mrs. Thatcher's behavior as disgrace! uL 
Irish officials also said that comments by Mis. Thatcher at 
her press conference and by Douglas Hurd, the new British 
cabinet secretary for Northern Ireland, in a press conference 
in Northern Ireland on Wednesday, casting doubt on the 


Northern Ireland that had been proposed by the New 
Ireland Forum. The group was set up by Mr. FitzGerald to 


thepotice said. 

The latest incidents in four days of violence occurred as (he territorial 
assembly dec ted its first president, Jean Leq u cst, a member of the mainly 



Garret FitzGerald 


Hussein Asks PJLO Unity 
As Arafat Opens Session 


(Continued from Page 1) 
antic Front for the liberation of 
Palestine, headed by Nayef Hawat- 
meh. 

For Mr. Arafat, the convening of 
the session represented a chance to 
reaffirm his leadership of the bat- 
tered Palestinian movement 
against his critics. Speaking from a 
stage on which large Jordanian and 
Palestinian flags were draped, he 
used his opening address to set a 
tone for the meeting, which is ex- 
pected to last about sly days. 

He defended his leadership or 
the PLO, particularly his derision 
to visit Egypt immediately after his 
expulsion from Tripoli, Lebanon, 
by the rebel forces. Echoing a con- 
stant theme of King Hussein, who 


recently reestablished Jordan's dip- 
lomatic relations with Egypt, Mr. 


Arafat said despite Egypt's peace 
treaty with Israel the Egyptians 
must be welcomed back into the 
Arab world. 

The PLO leader also struck a 


somewhat moderate tone toward 
Syria, saying that while attempts to 
reconcile his differences with Presi- 
dent Hafez Assad of Syria bad so 
far failed, the effort was still going 
on. Mr. Arafat added that the 
PLO’s aim was not only to regain 
Palestinian territory, but all Israeli- 
occupied land, including the Golan 
Heights, which were captured from 
Syria in 1967. 

But he said the most important 
function of the meeting was to reaf- 
firm the independence of the PLO 
and its institutions, a dear refer- 
ence to what Fatah officials see as 
Syria's attempt to turn the organi- 
zation into a Syrian puppet 

The atmosphere of the opening 
meeting Thursday was filled with 
emotion and the symbolism of the 
Jordanian-PLO relationship com- 
ing full circle. 

Fourteen years ago. in what the 
Palestinians refer to as “Black Sep- 
tember," the Jordanian Army ex- 
pelled the PLO from Jordan in a 



pages. The group won 34 of the assembly’s 42 seats in the Sunday election 
ut which only 55 percent of voters participated because of a boycott by 
the separatists. The ballot was the first stage of a French plan for 
“internal autonomy" that provides for a referendum on independence in 
1989. 


Guerrilla Leader Sees Iitde Evidence China Denies Report of Israeli Pact 


Of Soviet Arms Buildup in Nicaragua 


Yasser Arafat 


series of bitter battles, leading to 
the establishment of the PLO's new 
base in southern Lebanon. 


After his speech. Mr. Arafat re- 
turned to the first row of seats in 
the Sports Center and embraced 
Hussein. He later escorted the long 
out of the hall to the enthusiastic 
applause of the delegates and ob- 
servers. 


-Israelis Kill West Bank Protester 


RAMALLAH, Israeli-Occupied West Bank (AP) — Israeli soldiers 
shot and killed a young Palestinian and wounded another Thursday after 
demonstrators pelted an army patrol with stones in a second day of 
protests, Israeli military sources said. 

The shooting occurred a day after Israeli troops killed a Palestinian 
student and wounded six others during a demonstration at Bir Zeit 
University, north of Ramaflah. 

The two demonstrators at Ramallah were taken to a hospital where 
one died, the Israeli military command said in a statement. 

Military sources said the Israeli patrol confronted a demonstration by 
about 50 Palestinians in the main square of Ramallah, which is about 6 
miles (9.7 kilometers) north of Jerusalem. 


In his speech, the king struck a 
f amiliar theme — that time is rap- 
idly running out on Arab hopes of 
regaining the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, ana that this 
fact should be faced realistically. 

If the situation now facing the 
Arabs is “bleak," he said, it was 
because “we failed to strike a bal- 
ance between the justice of our 
cause and our physical and strate- 
gic capabilities, with a view to re-, 
during the affects of America’s un- 
questioned support for Israel" 


He did not refer directly to Syria 
but clearly bad the Syrians in mind 
as he also criticized “some of our 
Arab brethren" for “encouraging 
the dissenrionist movement.” 


By Joel Brinkley 

So w York Times Serricv 

WASHINGTON — The chair- 
man of the largest ami-Sandinist 
rebel force said his troops have 
seen little evidence of the major 
buildup of Soviet amts in Nicara- 
gua that Reagan administration of- 
ficials have described. 

Adolfo Calero. head of the Nica- 
raguan Democratic Force, said that 
"the only things we have seen in the 
field so far are the some weapons 
they hat e used for many months.” 

In recent weeks, Reagan admin- 
istration officials have talked of un- 
usual shipments of arms to Nicara- 
gua from the Soviet Union and 
other Eastern bloc countries. 

Earlier this month. Defense Sec- 
retary Caspar W. Weinberger said 
the Russians had been supplying “a 
great deal of heavy offensive arms 
to Nicaragua." 

Administration officials said the 
equipment included helicopter 
gunships, patrol boats, surface-to- 
air missiles and other air-defense 
systems, along with new artillery 
and ammunition. 

Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz said* on Nov. 10: “The Nica- 
raguans seem intent on militarizing 
their society and accumulating a 
level of weapons and armed capa- 
bility that is entirely outside the 
standpoint of any conceivable de- 
fensive mission." 

Bui Mr. Calero. who said his 
15.000 troops in Nicaragua fre- 
quently engage government forces, 
asserted that the only new weapon 
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GOOD TIMES WERE^PSS^AEANT FOR KENT 

The Good Taste from America. 


his men had seen was a multiple- 
grenade launcher that is a more 
advanced version of a launcher that 
Nicaraguan troops have been using 
for a long time. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Calero said he 
and other rebels intended to cite 
the purported arrival of new Soviet 
arms when they lobby Congress in 
January io renew aid (o the rebels. 

Congress cut off aid last spring 
but approved S14 million in new 
aid for the current fiscal year, 
which began Oct. 1. At the same 
time, however. Congress stipulated 
that the funds could not be spent 
unless Congress renewed approval 
after March 1. 

Mr. Calero. who was in Wash- 
ington to visit supporters, said he 
and other rebel officers intended to 
begin lobbying members or Con- 
gress in January. 

“I am going* to talk to all the 
liberal Democrats." he said, nam- 
ing five or sly members of the 
House leadership, many of whom 
have opposed aid. “I am going to 
see as many as I can see." 

Mr. Calero said his troops were 
particularly worried about the Mi- 
24 attack helicopters that adminis- 
tration officials said were unloaded 
from a Soviet freighter at the Nica- 
raguan port of Corinto this month. 
The helicopters are heavily ar- 
mored Soviet assault gunships of- 
ten equipped with missiles, can- 
nons and machine guns. Mr. Calero 
said his troops had no weapons 
that could effectively counter them. 

“They are going to be a menace." 
he said, adding: “What if those 
helicopters come and kill 2.000 of 
our men? They could do iL They 
have tremendous destructive capa- 
bility." 

He added that “that blood would 
be on the conscience" of any con- 
gressman “who cut off our aid." 

Since the U.S. aid was ended last 
spring. Mr. Calero said the rebels 
have received many donations 
from individuals in the United 
Slates and other countries. 

Over the last several months, re- 
bel leaders have estimated the total 
to be 51 5 million to SIO million, 
only a fraction of the aid the rebels 
had received from the U.S. govern- 


ment. Through May. the rebels re- 
ceived at least 580 million in U.S. 
aid. 

“We are getting enough to sus- 
tain ourselves, but not enough to 
take on major offensive.” Mr. Ca- 
lero said. “We cannot afford to arm 
all our men." 

If the rebels do not get renewed 
American aid and if the Sandinists 
begin using new Soviet arms 
against them. Mr. Calero said bis 
men could be routed 

In recent interviews. Edgar Cha- 
morro. another rebel leader, said he 
and some other rebels had grown 
disenchanted with the Central In- 
telligence Agency when it was ad- 
ministering the VS, aid program. 

Mr. Chamorro said he was 
speaking out, contrary to instruc- 
tions he and others had received 
from the CIA because he had de- 
rided the United States was not 
going to renew aid to the rebels. 

Mr. Calero said Mr. Chamorro 
would be notified this week that he 
is no longer a member of the rebels’ 
leadership, largely because “he be- 
came a loose cannon." 

“I have absolutely no qualms 
about our dealings with the Ameri- 
cans." he added. "They bave been 


BEUING (AP) — China denied on Thursday a repot in Jane’s 
Defense Weekly that it had agreed to buy S3 billion in arms from Israel 
and had accepted Israeli military advisers to train its army. 

Qi Shuxue, a Defense Ministry spokesman, said: “We have no relation- 
ship with Israel This report has no basis in fact-" 

Told that tbe British journal's publisher had said the report was from 
“weU-informed sources" in Israel, Mr. Qi said: “They nave their own 


Greece Annuls Ruling on Journalist 


ATHENS (AP) — Greece’s Supreme Court has annulled a one-year 
sentence for libel imposed on a free-lance journalist for con tending in a 
book that the country’s top-selling newspaper was published in coopera- 


tion with the KGB, the Soviet secret police and intelligence sendee. 

A spokesman said 'the Supreme Court decided Wednesday that an 
appeals court ruling in May ted contravened legal regulations by failing 
to explain why the sentence was not suspended, as the appeals court 
prosecutor suggested. 

The derision came after a 17-month legal tussle between Panl Anasrasi, 
a Cyprus-born journalist who writes for The New York Times and 
London’s Daily Telegraph, and the publisher and the editor of Ethnos 
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(Nation), George Bobolas and Alexander Filipopoulos. In his book, 
entitled “Take The Nation in Your Hands,” Mr. Anastas! wrote that the 


entitled “Take The Nation in Your Hands,” Mr. Anastas! wrote that the 
Athens newspaper serves as a major channel of Soviet disinformation in 
Greece. 


Forger of Hitler Diaries Is Rearrested 


honest, and our relationship has 
been rewarding." 


■ 2 Top Sandurists Killed 

Two of Nicaragua's top military 
men and eight soldiers were killed 
Wednesday when a Soviet-made 
Mi-8 helicopter crashed into a 
mountain, the Defense Ministry 
said, according to an Associated 
Press report from Managua. 

A ministry bulletin said the heli- 
copter crashed in poor weather in 
the Los Cedrns range, 150 kilome- 
ters (90 miles) northeast of Mana- 
gua. 

Among the dead were Deputy 
Commander Alvaro Hemindez, a 
member of the army’s high com- 
mand. and Deputy Commander 
Cristobal Vanegas. military chief of 
Jinotega and Matagalpa provinces, 
the statement said. 

A captain, five lieutenants — in- 
cluding the pilot and copilot — and 
two sergeants also were killed, the 
ministry said. 



HAMBURG (AP) — Konrad 
Kigali, the confessed forger of the 
Hitler diaries who is standing trial 
on fraud charges, was rearrested 


Thursday during a court session 
one week after he was freed. 


one week after he was freed. 

The court ordered his rearrest 
shortly before it adjourned for its 
midday recess. It accepted the 
prosecution’s motion that there 
was too great a risk that Mr. Kujau. 
46, may try to flee the country. 


Mr. Kujau, a dealer of Nazi rega- 

I lia, was freed Nov. 15, after 18 
months in prison, with no bail re- 
quired. A court spokesman said at 
$ the time that the risk of him fleeing 
| West Germany was much reduced 
3 since he ted become well known 
and all witnesses directly concern- 
ing his case already ted testified. 




Konrad Kujau 


Romanian Parly Re-elects Ceausescu 


BUCHAREST (UPI) — The J3ih Romanian Communist Party con- 
gress on Thursday re-dec ted President Nicolae Ceausescu as party leader 


for another five-year term. The party had published reports in June that 
he would be re-elected and there was no other candidate for the post 

His son, Nicu Ceausescu, 33, president of the party youth organization 
and minister for youth problems, was promoted from die party’s 265- 
member Central Committee to alternate member of the policy-making 
Executive Political Committee. President Ceausescu’s wife, Elena 
Ceausescu, the first deputy prime minister, was re-elected to the Execu- 
tive Political Committee. 

Mr. Ceausescu, 66. was elected for another term as the party’s general 
secretary at the end of the four-day congress, attended by more than 
3,100 delegates representing the 3.4 mfltion-member organization that 
runs the nation of 22.6 million. 


VipJrimn-Cambodm Fighting 


(Continued from Page 1) 
have persistently demanded that 
Hanoi abide by a UN resolution 
calling for the pullout of its troops 
from Cambodia. 

But Hanoi wants a withdrawal to 
be linked to a series of conditions 
including a safety zone on both 
sides of theThai-Cambodian fron- 
tier and the security of its own 
borders. 


■ Regional Talks Discounted 
Don Oberdorfer of The Washing- 
ton Post reported from Washington: 

A conference between Commu- 
nist anH naa-Comnramst nations 
in Southeast Asia dealing with the 
war in Cambodia is “not in the 


cards” despite Vietnamese asser- 
tions to the contrary, according to 
Musa Hi tarn, the deputy prime 
minister of Malaysia. 

Mr. Musa, winding up two days 
of talks with US officials induct- 
ing Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz, said that such a meeting 
would be “a fruitless exercise” 
from the ASEAN viewpoint unless 
there is a change in Vietnamese 
policy. Mr. Musa said no change is 
in sight. 

In mid-October, tbe Vietnamese 
foreign minister, Nguyen Co 
Tkach, said while visiting the Unit- 
ed Nations that meetings between 
the Communist and non-Commu- 
nist nations would begin soon. 


For the Record 


Idaho election officials declared Wednesday that Richard Stallings, a 
Democrat, was the winner by 133 votes of the House seat hdd for seven 


terms by George Hansen, a Republican, who was convicted this year of 
violating House ethics rules. Mr. Hansen immediately challenged the 
decision in court (WP) 

President Ferdinand E. Marcos, whose nine-day absence from public 
view sparked rumors that he was seriously ilk was shown on national 
television Thursday dressed in his pajamas and bring treated for what his 
doctor said was influenza. (UPI) 

The legerfatrre assembly in the southern Indian state of Andhra 
Pradesh was dissolved Thursday, after completing less than two years of a 
scheduled five-year term, paving the way for a major electoral popularity 
lest for its chid minister, N.T. Rama Rao. (NYI) 

President Ronald Reagan will meet with Prime Minister Yasuhiro 
Nakasone of Japan in Los Angeles on Jan. 2, The White House an- 
nounced Wednesday. (AP) 


Soviet Leaders: Village Elders in High-Tech Era 


(Continued from Page 1) 
socialist realism in tbe arts, he has 
pressed for more party controls 
and for more ideology. 

One of the persistent problems 
that the Soviet leaders have been 
seeking to resolve is the continuing 


sharp contrast between urban an 
rural life. Although the gradual 
etimination of such differences is 
one of the basic tenets of the Soviet 
Union's Marxist ideology, it has 
been one of the most difficult goals 
to achieve. 

To appreciate the contrast, it is 
enough to drive out of Moscow. 
Immediately on crossing tbe Ring 
Road, a four-lane divided highway 
marking most of the city limits, 
slabs of prefabricated apartment 
blocks give way to muddy villages 
of crooked log houses. Women in 
kerchiefs duster on rustic benches 
with chickens and geese scratching 
at their feet while grizzled peasants 
in padded jackets pump water from 
communal wells. 

It is an image dear to tbe Russian 


soul and endearing to forriat visi- 
tors, but ii is also a reminder that 


outside Moscow and other pockets 
of fast-paced urbanization, outside 
the high-tech space centers and the 
bristling military enclaves, the So- 
viet Union remains a profoundly 
conservative, rural and underdevel- 
oped land. 

More than a third of its 275 mil- 
lion citizens still live in these vil- 
lages, and more ihnn half lived 
there only 25 years ago. It is there, 
in the villages and provincial towns 
with their prejudices, perceptions 
and habits, that the Soviet state has 
its roots. 

For all the far-flung empire they 
control, /oral! their missiles, inter- 
nal security police, well- tailored 
aides and scientific institutes, the 
old men who run the Soviet Union 
come from this rural world. It is a 
world that is resistant to precipi- 
tous change, imbued with a vision 
of the state as a paternalistic pro- 
vider, suspicious of outsiders, fear- 
ful of disorder and instability and 
wary of intellectuals. 

Mr. Chernenko. 73, is by birth a 
Siberian peasant Marshal Ustinov, 
76. rose from ablue-collar family in 


provincial Kuibyshev, and Foreign 
Minister Andrei A Gromyko, 75, is 
the son of a Belorussian peasant 
All rose through party and profes- 
sional ranks during the period of 
purges and World War 11. 


If the old guard is typical of its 
eneration, then the voune men 


generation, then the young men 
waiting in the wings seem represen- 
tative of theirs; they are better edu- 
cated and their careers were less 
touched by parges and war. Bui 
they, too, more often than not, 
emerged from the village. Both Mr. 
Gorbachov, 53, and Mr. Romanov, 
til, are of peasant stock 


“The Soviet leaders are a repre- 
sentative lot," said a Moscow intel- 
lectual. “For all the grumbling of 
the liberal intelligentsia, there is 
nothing to suggest that they would 
be ousted in a free election or that 
the people are champing at the bit. 
The instincts and tastes of the lead- 
ers are still preuy much in tune 
with the perceptions of most peo- 
ple, and the leaders do not sense a 
clamor for democracy or reform.” 
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The toughest challenge to tbe au- 
thority of the state has been in 
agriculture, which has failed to pro- 
vide enough food for a swelling 


urban population. Mr. Chernenko 
reported another poor harvest this 
year, and once again the Soviet 
Union has to spend precious hard 
currency to buy feed grains abroad. 

But the problems that Andropov 


sought to resolve go beyond short- 
ages or hardships. 

A new generation has come of 
age, urbanized, accustomed to 
higher wages and hungry for things 
their parents never dreamed of. 
Some economists point out that the 
large amounts of investment capi- 
tal and the expanding labor force 
that fueled the economic boom of 
the 1960s and 1970s no longer exist. 
Economic growth, they argue, must 
crane from greater productivity 
and new forms erf management and 
organization. 

Against these demands, phrases 
about the superiority of the Soviet 
way of life no longer have much 
effect. 

Instead, a loss of ideological 
faith, separation from the values of 
the village, rampant materialism, 
the problems of the city, corruption 
and shortages and the lade of poet- 
ical movement at the top have giv- 
en rise to a malaise, a feeling that 
the Soviet Union has lost its sense 
of purpose. 

It was this mood that Andropov 
somehow touched in his brief ten- 
ure, and that many people fed 
must shape future Soviet policies. 
But to expect radical change or 
brood liberalization is to overran 
the pace of flic nation’s emergence 
from the village or the flexibility of 
its centralized system. 

NEXT: The view from Eastern 
Europe. 
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For 1st Time in Siege, 
Police in Chile Arrest 
A High-Ranking Leftist 
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iVrtc York Times Service 

SANTIAGO — Chile’s military 
government has a nested one of the 
national directors of a leftist coali- 
tion. the highest- ranking political 
leader to be jailed since a state of 
siege was declared Nov. 6. 

Fanny Pollarolo. arrested 
Wednesday, is a member of the 
Communist Party and a director of 
the Popular democratic Move- 
ment, a Communist-Socialist coali- 
tion opposed to the rule of Presi- 
dent Augusto Pinochet. 

Mario Aranada, the vice presi- 
dent of a Santiago community or- 
ganization. was also de tai ned 

Miss Pollarolo, a 48-year-old 
psychiatrist, has been active in the 
leftist coalition for several years 
and has been a proponent of the 
national days of protest called for 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The protests are backed by mod- 
erate and leftist political and labor 
leaders. 

There was speculation that Miss 
Pollarolo’s arrest could indicate 
that the government would begin 
picking up high-ranking political 
leaders to undercut the two days of 
protest. 

In the past, those arrested have 
been lower- ranking leaders of left- 
ist parties, labor unions and slum 
organizations, according to human 
rights officials. 

About 1,120 persons have been 
arrested since General Pinochet's 
government suspended dvil liber- 
ties Nov. 6 to fight what he called a 
Marxist- led insurgency, 

More than 450 of those arrested 
have been sent into interna] exile. 

Political sources say the restric- 
tion of dvil liberties and the strict 
press censorship have stymied the 
moderate opposition’s efforts to or- 
ganize. 

Miss Pollarolo was arrested just 
after she left the Roman Catholic 
Church's human rights office In 
central Santiago. Six armed men in 
a van intercepted the taxi in which 
she and two other persons were 
riding, according to rights officials. 

The men, who identified them- 
selves as police officers, took Miss 
Pollarolo. Mr. Aranada and an un- 
identified passenger, who was later 
set free, to Miss Pollarolo’s home, 
the officials said. 

Mario Vidal, Miss PoDarolo’s 
husband, said the armed men 
searched the house and took money 
and books. 

He said Miss Pollarolo and Mr. 
Aranda were apparently being held 
at a local police base. 

(A car bomb exploded Thursday 
opposite the offices of the military 
governor of Valparaiso, “slightly 
injuring two police officers” and 
shattering hundreds of windows, 
according to a government commu- 
nique quoted by United Press In- 
ternational.] 

■ U.S. Backs Chile Loan 

The United States voted 
Wednesday for a S35.7-million 
loan to Chile from the inter-Ameri- 


can Development Bank despite 
pleas by liberals in Congress that 
the loan be opposed to protest the 
Chilean government's ma ys deten- 
tions and state of siege, The Wash- 
ington Post reported. 

The loan, which must also be 
endorsed by other nations among 
the 43 agpiicy members, is for im- 
provement of roads in southern 
Chile. 

U.S. officials said, however, that 
the administration had not decided 
whether it would support another 
pending loan from the agency to 
Chile of S125 million that is sched- 
uled for a vote Monday. The offi- 
cials said the administration’s deci- 
sion would be “influenced heavily” 
by events in Chile in coming days. 

A senior State Department offi- 
cial. who asked not to be identified, 
said Wednesday night (hat the vote 
was “made on the basis of the eco- 
nomic benefits that it mil provide 
to the people of Chile, and does not 
reflect Ui>. indifference to what is 
going on in Chile." 

“We are still deeply concerned 
by the internal Chilean situation 
and have communicated this view 
to both the government and the 
opposition there,” the official said. 

“We cannot say at this point 
what position we mil take whoa the 
next loan vote is taken, but it win 
depend, at least in part, on what 
happens there in the next week.” 
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Black leaders are taken by the police from the South African Embassy. 


Blades Jailed After Sit-In 
At Pretoria Mission in U.S. 

The Asuxrwlnt Prest 

WASHINGTON — The District of Columbia's 
delegate to Congress and iwo other black leaders 
staged a sit-in Wednesday at the South African 
Embassy and were jailed for the night. 

The three were the delegate. Walter Fauntroy, 
Mary Frances Berry, a member of the U.S. Civil 
Rights Commission, and Randall Robinson, head 
of the black lobbying group Transafrica. 


They were charged with unlawful entry and 
refused bond, which guaranteed that they would 
spend the night in jail. The charge carries a maxi- 
mum penalty of six months in prison and a $100 
fine. 

The three bad met, along with Eleanor Holmes 
Norton, with Ambassador Bcmardus G. Fourie to 
ask for the release of black labor leaders being held 
in South Africa. An hour later, Ms. Norton, the 
former head of the Equal Employment Opportune 
ty Commission, came on to say the others would 
not leave. 

Two hours later, they were led out handcuffed 
by Secret Service officers and driven away. 


U.S. Panel Endorses Plan to Destroy 
Chemical Arms, Urges Fast Action 


By Philip M. Boffcv 


.Vw 


Pinup 

»■ York Times Serene 

WASHINGTON - A private 
panel of scientific and technical ex- 
perts has endorsed the U.S. Army's 
plan to destroy most of its vast, 
aging stock of chemical weapons 
by incineration, but it urged that it 
be done as soon as possible lo re- 
duce any ride that leaks or explo- 
sions might endanger the public. 

The panel of the National Re- 
search Council cited estimates that 
it could cost S2 billion to S4 billion 
and take 10 to 20 years to destroy 
90 percent of the stockpile. 

“There is a huge amount of this 
stuff,” said Robert W. Buchheim. a 
fanner arms control official who is 
a member of the panel, said in a 
briefing Wednesday. “This is dan- 
gerous material. It was designed to 
be dangerous.” 

■ The council, an arm or the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, per- 
forms studies for the government 
under contract. The academy is a 
private, nonprofit honorary organi- 
zation of scientists and engineers. 

The panel stressed that the 
stockpiles posed no immediate haz- 
ard, and it praised the army for its 
care and competence in monitoring 
and maintaining the weapons. But 
it said that most of the weapons 
stored in the United States were 
obsolete and some were leaking, so 
the job of destruction ought to be- 
gin promptly. 

Chemical weapons involve use of 
agents such as mustard or nerve 


gas. which can be dispensed by a 
variety of military apparatus. 

The council, which bad been 
asked to review the array’s latest 
plans for disposing of the weapons, 
favored the plan to incinerate the 
deadly weapons in furnaces that 
would be built for that purpose. 
The panel said incineration had 
proved effective in tests and could 
be used to destroy the whole range 
of agents. 

It noted that ocean dumping had 
been banned by Congress, that 
chemical neutralization was com- 
plicated and required a* different 
process Tor each weapon, and that 
nuclear explosions posed “great 
geographic and political hurdles.” 

The chemical weapons are stored 
at army depots m Anniston, Ala- 
bama; Pine Bluff, Arkansas; Pueb- 
lo. Colorado; Newport, Indiana; 
Richmond, Kentucky; Aberdeen, 
Maryland; Umatilla, Oregon, and 
Tooele, Utah, as well as at the 
Johnston Atoll, a U.S. territory 
south of Hawaii, and in Europe. 

The panel studied only the eight 
sites in the United States. Officials 
indicated that the weapons stored 
in Europe were presumed to be the 
least obsolete and were not studied. 

The panel found leaks occurring 
at all of the U.S. sites, but said they 
were a relatively minor problem. 

Harrison Shull, chancellor of the 
University of Colorado and head of 
a group that assessed the condition 
of the stockpile, said at Lbe briefing 
Wednesday that leaks occur “rela- 


tively very infrequently." number- 
ing in the dozens or at most 100 
leaks a year. 

The panel found no evidence 
that the rate of leakage or deterio- 
ration was accelerating or present- 
ed any urgent public health prob- 
lem, but it called for immediate 
destruction of the weapons to avoid . 
future problems. 

Paid for by the army, the panda 
$400,000 study was the first com- 
prehensive look at the range of U.S. 
chemical weapons by a nongovern- 
mental organization since a similar 
study IS years ago. 

The panel was headed by Norton 
D. Zuider, professor of genetics at 
the Rockefeller University, former- 
ly the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, in New York 
City. The panel included 24 other 
experts from industrial academic 
or military backgrounds. 

Mr. Zuider, the chairman, said 
his group was “extremely skepti- 
cal" when it started, but found that 
"the army is to be congratulated for 
doing a very fine job of maintain- 
ing these awful weapons.” 
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Chicago Becomes City of the Hungry 

Unemployment, Recession Add to Soup Kitchen Lines 




The 


DINNER FOR THE POOR — At St John’s Church in 
Newark, New Jersey, people line tip on the sidewalk for 
Tlianksgiving dinner from the church’s soup kitchen. 


By Kevin Klose 

Washington Pan Semite 

CHICAGO — Like thousands of 
Chicagoans, Katie the Bird Lady, 
Nguyen Trung the Vie tnamese Sur- 
vivor and Ladora Raczy the Widow 
have prepared for Thanksgiving in 
the only way they know: with food 
from the soup kitchens and shelters 
of a dry that has rising numbers of 
the jobless, the hungry and the 
homeless. 

As never since the Depression 
five decades ago, Chicago is being 
challenged by the harsh, unexpect- 
ed truths of unemployment and 
manufacturing recession. 

At almost any time of day, lines 
of poorly clad people can be seen 
outside the soup kitchens and 
church basements, wailing for 
food. Welfare officials say the in- 
crease in demand, especially since 
the weather turned cold last month, 
has been extraordinary. 

A dty task force on hunger set 
up by Mayor Harold Washington, 
reported that 887,929 people “are 
at risk of hunger in Chicago,” 
about 29 J percent of the city’s to- 
tal population of 3 million, .“or 
more than one of every four Chica- 
goans.” 

“It is shocking, frightening and 
inhumane.” the report said. “How 
can the richest country on earth 


CBS Says It May Lose Libel Case at Jury Level 


By Peter W. Kaplan 

Sew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The president 
of CBS News, Edward M- Joyce, 
has told a Rotary Club gathering in 
Maine that he expects the network 
to lose General William G West- 
moreland’s SI 20- nnlli 00 libel law- 
suit at the jury level but to win on 
appeal 

He made the comment Tuesday, 
but on Wednesday he denied that 
he thought CBS was in a poor posi- 
tion to win the case and said, “We 
obviously fed very confident about 
our case.” 


Addressing a Rotary Club gath- 
ering in Ellsworth, Maine, on Tues- 
day, Mr. Joyce said: “If you follow 
libel trials in tins country, you 
know that juries tend to award 
cases to the plaintiff and in equal 
proportions they are overturned ei- 
ther by the judge or in the appeal 
process. We fed very confident 
that that will be the outcome of the 
Westmoreland case.” 

Reached in New York on 
Wednesday, Mr. Joyce said his in- 
tention was not to say that CBS 
would lose the case at the jury levd 
and that be was “just speaking in 
general about HbeL” 


Mr. Joyce was not the first CBS 
official to express such an attitude 
toward the case. 

Speaking to broadcasters in San 
Antonio, Texas, on Oct. 30. Tony 
Malara, the president of CBS-Tv, 
said: “We think we are going to 
win, but probably not in the jury 
trial After aD, Westmoreland is a 
national hero. We hope to win in 
the appeals process.” Mr. Malara 

Inter erm tended that his remarks 

had beat “reported out of con- 
text.” 

Mr. Joyce said Tuesday that CBS 
went “into this with respect for the 


general and with same mdneys 
about all of this.” 

“In our judgment,” he added, 
“the general was approached by a 
number of people who tend to fund 
Ebd cases, and they said to him, in 
effect, ‘General you’ve got to stand 
upandfighL'” 

According to the Libel Defense 
Resource Coaler, more than 90 per- 
cent of all U.S. libel suits are datid- 
ed in favor of news organizations 
through dismissals before trial or 
judicial review. Of the 63 US. suits 
that came to trial from mid- 1982 to 
mid- 1984, news organizations lost 
more than half, it said. 


Sovereignty Issue Splits 
Quebec’s Ruling Parly 

devekroed in Quebec's ruling Parti its top pnonty. particularly this 
S^SSl^adecisionthis obsesave question of employ- 
week by Premier Rent Lfevesque to 
play down the independence issue 
in the next; provincial election. 

. On Thursday, Finance Minister 
Jacques Paozeau, a central figure 
in the Quebec cabinet, fed trace ^ ^ 
other ministers in quitting thor ^ 

posts to protest Mr. LAvesqne s dc- dipped by 
rision on the sovereignty issue, 

which hn< been the cornerstone of 

the party since its formation. 

In addition, several party mem- 
bers in Quebec's Assembly were 
considering declaring themselves 



meat. 

The, council backed Mr. Leves- 
que and voted to drop the hard 
stance supported by party faithful 
at a congress earlier this year. 

Mr. Levesque's party holds 71 of 
the 122 seats in the provincial as- 
membership has 

_ rr nd the party can 

now claim' the support of only 23 
percent erf Quebec’s voters. 

Recognizing his party’s prob- 
lems, Aft- L&vesqne has begun tak- 
ing a more conciliatory stance to- 
ward the government in Ottawa. . 

The insults that were freely trad- 
ed for 16 years between Mr. Lfeves- 
que and his archenemy, Pierre H- 
fiott Trudeau, the framer prime 
minister, have been replaced by a 
more muted relationship with new 
prime minis ter. Brian Miilroney. 

Mr. Mulnmey, a Progressive 
iberis 
over 



jonty 

• Mr. Levesque swept to power in 
1?76 vowing to found a breakaway 
state in Quebec, which is predomi- 
nantly French-speaking. 

; But recent polls showed *e pn> . — _ 

mier’s popularity was falling ana conservative, won 
that the province’s 6.5 miliioa ati- federal election in a 1 
zens are more concerned about jobs 
than independence. . 

i There was debate for months in 
the ruling Parti Queb6cots about 
whether sovereignty should be the 
central issue in the next election, 
which must be called by April l986- 
Mr. Levesque, who narrowly lost 
a 1980 referendum on indepen- 
dence for Quebec, decided this 
week that "we must surely resign 
ourselves, in my humble opinion, at 
least for the next election, to the 
fact that sovereignty must not be at 
stake." 

• Following a meeting of the Parti 
Quebecois’ executive council on 


Reo£ Levesque 


the liberals, who were led by Mr. 
Trudeau’s successor, John Turner. 
Mr. Mnlrcney has pledged to re- 
open talks on Canada’s new consti- 
tution, which Quebec refused to 
sign in 1981. 

{Reuters, UPI) 


Pulitzer Board 
Adds 2 Awards 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — The Pulitzer 
Prize Board has established two 
new categories in journalism and 
has revised the definitions erf two 
existing categories for the prizes 
that wlD be given in the spring. 

The new categories wtil be for 
“explanatory journalism that illu- 
minates significant and complex is- 
sues” and for “reporting on such 
specialized subjects as sports, busi- 
ness. science, education and reli- 
gion’’ as well as other sutgects. ac- 
cording to a statement From the 
board. The new categories bring 
the number of awards to 14. 

The category for general local 
reporting will become general news 
reporting and wiD include report- 
ing “within a newspaper’s area of 
circulation,” rather than coverage 
in an immediate metropolitan area. 
By the new definition, the award 
will be for reporting “that meets 
the daily challenges of journalism, 
such as spot-news reporting or con- 
sistent bat coverage.” 


allow this to happen to its people?” 

Unemployment in Chicago is 9 
percent, higher than national figure 
of 7.4 percent. Thousands of fac- 
tory jobs that disappeared during 
the recession will never return. 

The mayor told a congressional 
subcommittee this year that as 
many as 25,000 f!hiaignan.«i “exist 
like the untouchables of Calcutta, 
sleeping in the streets and alleys 
and abandoned autos.” The situa- 
tion is “an indictment of us as a 
people,” he smd. 

The number of public and pri- 
vate food banks has tripled in three 
years, according to Leslie Jacobs of 
the mayor’s task force, and there 
seems to be no sign that the trend is 
temporary. In 1982, the city distrib- 
uted 1,000 boxes of earniwi goods a 
month. The monthly total is now 
20,000 boxes, and demand is rising, i 
Recent surveys indicate wide-[ 
spread health problems related to] 
hunger. Admissions to Cook Coun- 
ty Hospital for symptoms of mal- 
nutrition have increased 24 percent 
since last year. The hospital also 
reported 223 new cases of pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis in 1983, a 32- 
percent increase of a disease associ- 
ated with hunger. Infant mortality 
is about 60 percent higher than the 
national average, offioals said, a 
statistic showing the effects of 
chronic undezziourishmeaL 
In an, more than 400 pantries, 
soup kitchens and shelters are op- 
erating in the dty. Most are m 
depressed neighborhoods of tradi- 
tional frame duplex houses among 
factories and warehouses that have 
long since shut their doors. 

In the ethnic enclaves beyond 
the finaurfxl and commercial dis- 
trict, life’s threadbare circum- 
stances cannot be avoided. One is 
the area around Sl Thomas of 
Canterbury Roman Catholic 
Church on the North Side, a neigh- 
borhood of overlapping ethnic 
groups, where Vietnamese, Guate- 
malans, l-Bfttiantj Mexicans and 
Puerto Ricans live. 

In June, the church pantry’s vol- 
unteers and paid staff served meals 
to 900 people twice a w eek on a 
regular baas, according to Michael 
Connack, the assistant director. By 
September, they were serving 
1,000. Now, the number is 1,300. 

The pantry’s food packages con- 
tain canned goods, evaporated 
mOk, cereals, honey, dried milk, 
batter and other staples donated by 
local corporations and residents, or 
from federal and local assistance 
programs. 

Richard Knopp, who works with 
the parish’s food pro gram , said the 
number of people dependent upon 
the pantry has risen fivefold in the 
five years he has been associated 
with the program. 

Among those who stopped by 
recently were Mrs. Raczy, whose 
husband died in October. She rents 
two rooms in a small hotd nearby, 
paying $230 a month of her $314 
monthly widow’s stipend, her sole 
income. In the past decade Tve 
had four mental^ breakdowns,” she 
said. Unable to work, she finds it 
difficult to get by on her incrane 


and federal food stamp assistanc e. 

Nguyen Trung, who arrived in 
the United States in 1980 after es- 
caping from South Vietnam, was at 
the church seeking help with forms 
and applications for various assis- 
tance programs. He speaks almost 
no Fnglkh 

The one bright spot in the panuy 
was Katie the Bird Lady, a diminu- 
tive, 79-year-old bundled in an as- 
sortment of coats and dresses. She 
had dropped by to pick up stale 
bread for the park pigeons she 
feeds. She burbled about her birds 
in an unintelligible tongue. 

“She lives somewhere on Gaik,” 
Mr. Knopp said. “She seems like a 
happy-go-lucky person, my little 
bind lady. She's got name s for lots 
of the birds, been coming here for 
years." 
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fr Continued shipbuilding is nothing 
but a gigantic waste 
of manpower and steel ” 

An Armada of surplus oil tankers, totalling 
around 50 million tonnes deadweight (dwt), is 
now rusting away in lay-up around the world 
due to gross overcapacity in the tanker ma rk et, 
yet governments and shipping banks continue 
to provide over-generous subsidies and finance 
for new construction. Their action is nullifying 
the tanker industry's own efforts to solve the 
problem of tonnage surplus. 

Hie International Association of Independent 
Tanker Owners (INTERTANKO) - the 
organization which represents the 
independent owners of 170 million dwt of 

called for an 
surplus 
sponded, yet 
have failed lo 

change policies which positively enconrage 
construction of unwanted new vessels and 
prevent any possibility of return to a balance 
between supply and demand. 

EVTERTANKO’s recent Council Meeting in 
London d ebat ed this problem. In the statement 
below, INTERT ANlvO Chairman James H. 
Rand pots the ease for "less talk and more 
action'” on the part of governments 
bankers. 




James EL Rand 

Chairman, INTERTANKO 


and 


It is time for less talk and more action on the part of both governments and shipping hanks to curb 
over-generous subsidies and ship finance terms. 

For several veare, government officials and experts in the ship finance community have constantly 
bemoaned the shipping crisis and the massive tonnage surplus. They have attempted to blame 
KMtsible’ shipowners. Yet, the very same governments continue to prop up their 


inesponst 

[ailing shipyards, while the banks continue to provide easy finance. 

To tempt owners in this way, yet charge them with irresponsibility, smacks of hypocrisy. Subsidies 
and easy finance acts to the detriment of shipowners and shipyards alike, as such policies only 
prolong the shipping crisis. 

Shipping analysts estimate that West European governments alone have pumped $4 billion in 
shipbuilding subsidies into their yards in recent years. This is the tip of the iceberg. Such aid is an 
appalling waste of taxpayers' money and represents a blinkered view of the future of the industry 
and the limited prospects for recovery in toe tanker shipping market 

INTERTANKO accepts that in some instances, there may be a social need for short-term state aid 
in the restructuring of shipbuilding capacity. However, large-scale commitment of public funds 
would be better directed at supporting the establishment of new facilities for the demolition of 
surplus tonnage. Most governments have failed to provide more than mere token stale support for 
ship demolition and lbe conversion of shipyards to other roles. 

Such policies, if put into effect, would help to reduce global surplus of ships and shipbuilding 
capacity. In contrast, the present regime of over-generous finance simply increases the tonnage 
surplus. 

This represents the most dangerous way of using grants and subsidies. The word 'irresponsible 1 
should oe attached to this short-sighted attitude, as continued shipbuilding is nothing but a gigantic 
waste of manpower and sled. Statements by shipbuilding interests which urge shipowners to order 
now to take advantage if low prices are not constructive. 

Among the leading shipbuilding rations within OECD, six countries offer no support for re- 
organization and conversion of yards; the remainder provide only very limited funds. Subsidies to 
assist in the scrapping of surplus vessels are made available only in Japan and Italy. 

Meanwhile, the problems are aggravated by development of new shipbuilding capacity in the 
developing and newly-industrialised countries. 

As for the banks, mam have suffered losses in the ship finance sector and further losses can be 
expected. Yet, while the banks may talk of tougher lending policies, it is still Car too easy today to 
become a shipowner. 

It is tim e for governments and the ship finan ciers to stop paying lip-service to these problems. 
INTERTANKO. for its part, continues to do all it can to encourage increased scrapping. 
Governments must join us, by redirecting subsidies to demolition, while the banks must 
demonstrate greater selectivity -in l ending 

While some speculative owners have not been responsible in their newbuildine policies, cheap 
ships and easy money are like candy to a child— me responsible parents takes them away.” 

INTERTANKO 
P.O. BOX 1452, VIKA, 
N4M16 0SL0 I, 
NORWAY 
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After Years of Economic Deterioration , Tanzania Begins to Retreat From Socialism 


By Glenn Frankel 

H'cshingim Puu Sen ice 

DAR ES SALAAM. Tanzania — Seventeen 
years after it embarked on one of the Third 
World's most ambitious socialist experiments, 
the government of Tanzania has begun to re- 
treat to a more pragmatic model in an attempt 
to salvage its rapidly deteriorating economy. 

Battered by a series of setbacks, including 
declining food production and a gaping short- 
age of foreign exchange that has virtually cut off 
the country from desperately needed essentials 
such as gasoline and spare parts, the govern- 
ment has embarked in recent months upon a 
series of painful economic reforms that Western, 
analysts here say are a first step in a new 
direction. 

U has increased prices paid to farmers for 
crops while at die same time eliminating many 
price controls and subsidies for food consumers. 
It has encouraged private investment and re- 
laxed its grip on companies seeking to import 
goods. It also has announced a program to 
drastically reduce the size and power of the 
country's’ more than 300 bloated and misman- 
aged state-run companies, known as parastatals. 

Along with these measures, the government is 
reopening negotiations with the International 
Monetary Fund for a loan to ease its foreign 
exchange crisis. 

Tanzania has been among the IMFs most 
vocal critics. A 1980 Tanzanian loan arrange- 
ment with the IMF collapsed only three months 
after it look effect because of a dispute over 
Tanzania's performance in meeting stipulated 
conditions. 

The impact of some of these steps already is 


apparent on the streets of this port city. Many 
shops had been empty, due to chronic shortages 
of food. soap, matches and other staples. Other 
goods had vanished from many shops into the 
country's large black market. Now. much has 
reappeared in stores, although at prices thTee 
times higher than before. 

All of these moves mark a major step away 
from longtime policies. Western diplomats con- 
tend that the government's program, first an- 
nounced in a budget speech (o Parliament by 
Finance Minister Qeopas Msuya in June, repre- 
sents a triumph for a new generation of pragma- 
tists who have come to power in many of Tanza- 
nia's ministries and who think the country of 20 
million people must make dramatic changes (o 
survive. 

Officials deny the new policies mark a break 
with socialism. 

“We’ve been living beyond our means.” Mr. 
Msuya said in a recent interview. “Cutting costs 
is neither socialism nor capitalism, it’s just com- 
mon sense.” Bui. he added, “those who are 
realists can see that the country is moving in a 
new direction.” 

While the pragmatists are directing policy for 
the moment, however, knowledgeable Tanzani- 
ans say the struggle over the country's direction 
is far from over. 

The state companies are an entrenched source 
of power and patronage, and their directors are 
usually tightly linked to the leadership of Tanza- 
nia’s only legal political party, the Charaa Cha 
Mapinduzi or “revolutionary party.” They are 
expected to put up a stubborn and spirited fight 
against cutbacks. 

"The real battle to take place is the struggle 



over the parastatals,” said an aide to Prime 
Minister Salim Ahmed Salim. 

Efforts to reach an accord with the IMF also 
are fraught with uncertainty. Many Tanzanians, 
including several influential members of Presi- 
dent Julius K_ Nyerere’s inner circle of advisers, 
think the country has done all that can be 
expected in terms of austerity measures and 
they plan to resist any further demands from the 
fund. 

Diplomats, however, expect the fund wfll in- 
sist on a further currency devaluation and cuts 
in the government budget, which is to rise IS 
percent this year, largely due to increases in 
minimum wages designed to offset some of the 
loss of food subsidies. 

Just last week, in his role as the new chairman 
of the Organization of African Unity, Mr. Nyer- 


ere said that .African nations should refuse to 
pay foreign debts to force creditor nations to 
negotiate a more just world economic order. 

Tanzania's economy has been crippled by 
lack of foreign exchange. Its factories operate at 
20 percent to 30 percent of capacity and more 
than half its fleet of trucks and tractors are idle. 

In a confidential report three months ago. the 
World Bank said Tan zania' s economy was in a 
stare of “decapitalization” and consuming its 
“own capital stock.” The report added: “This 
process is under way in every sector and in every 

region of the country. It is the very opposite of 
development.” 

Shortages have fueled both a thriving black 
market and increasing official corruption, which 
is aggravated by the fact that Tanzania’s civil 
servants are among the lowest paid in the world. 
Bribery and payoffs are often expected for even 
the smallest of government services, a marked 
contrast from a decade ago when Tanzania 
boasted one of the most idealistic and politically 
committed bureaucracies in Africa. 

Those were die heady days when Mr. Nyer- 
ere, one of black Africa's longest ruling leaden 
and its foremost apostle of socialism, launched 
Tanzania down the road of socialist transforma- 
tion. 

Some of the results have been impressive. 
Tanzania boasts free universal primary educa- 
tion. a 70-pcrcent adult literacy rate, health 
clinics wi thin walking distance of each of its 
8.300 villages and clean water facilities for 30 
percent of them. The country’s life expectancy 
has increased by a decade during the last gener- 
ation and its infant mortality rate has fallen by a 
third. 


But many of these achievements are being 
undermined by the country's economic collapse. 
A 1932 World Bank report said more than half 
the country’s dean water facilities had broken 
down because of shortages of diesel fuel and 
spare parts for pumps. A recent study of rural 
health dinics found most lacked soap, ther- 
mometers and medicines. 

Western diplomats and an increasing number 
of Tanzanians think that the country’s relentless 
drive toward centralization of power and deri- 
sion-making have been a major cause or prob- 
lems in a nation lacking the skilled manpower 
□ceded to operate a targe and cumbersome 
socialist apparatus. 

Even Mr. Nyerere has conceded in recent 
interviews that the 1972 abolition of local gov- 
ernments and the scrapping of local cooperative 
unions in favor of parastatals in 1976 — all done 
in the name of centralized planning — wen: 
major mistakes. 

So, too, was the neglect of Tanzanian agricul- 
ture, source of most of the country's exports and 
of employment for 85 percent of die population. 

A combination of drought and questionable 
policies has forced Tanzania to import 836,000 
tons of grain over the last three years and Mr. 
Msuya in his budget speech conceded the si tui- 
tion for the next year “looks grim.” 

Some diplomats say the government will need 
at least 230,000 additional tons, about 10 per- 
cent of its total needs. Others contend that 
Tanzania can grow enough food to feed its 
entire population, but that lock of roads and 
functioning transport make it either impossible 
or prohibitively expensive to move tne food 
from surplus regions to those hit by drought. 


The Tanzanians have embarked on a program 
to increase food production by raising prices to 
farmers, and improving delivery of needed es- 
sentials. A key part of this is the pruning of the 
parastatals that have enjoyed a monopoly over 
agriculture in recent years. Many of tbetr func- 
tions are supposed to be handed over to the 
revived small cooperatives. 

Mr. Nyerere appears firmly committed to 
cutting back (he parastatals and has entrusted 
the task to Tanzania's senior cabinet member, 
former Finance Minister Amir Jamal. 

At the same time, however, the government is 
likely to keep a light grip on the new coopera- 
tives to prevent their becoming an independent 
source of power and a political threat Many 
diplomats expect the party to insist on the 
power to select officials of the cooperatives, 
which could have the unfortunate result that 
they, like the present parastatals, would repre- 
sent the interests of bureaucrats in Dar es Sa- 
laam more than those of peasant farmers. 

There were widespread fears among officials 
of food riots when the .subsidies were scrapped 
in June and prices began to rise but the popula- 
tion has remained calm, perhaps portly because 
many were already paying the higher prices on 
the black market.’ 

F inan ce Minister Msuya pleaded for Western 
aid donors and lenders such as the IMF not to 
force Tanzania to choose between bankruptcy 
and policies that would plunge the country into 
social unrest. Alluding, to food riots this year in 
T unisia and Egypt. Mr. Msuya said: “Our Afri- 
can states arc very fragile. We have to be ex- 
tremely careful that the social fabric does not 
snap.” 
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Curfew Resumes in Sri I^anka to Prevent Rioting 


- r-n t'wfft/ Aru hnenwiimal 

•feimp osed on Th^ j H 111 ^ 3 A nationwide curfew was 
TamFl miira^JfSP^ 10 F^ent civUian attacks on the 
Son TuS, ° fl ° W,n8 a fanu! 8“^ <» a police 

nadiLTSf!' .ended at dawn Thursday, but the 

USSSSSi 

StaT denls ^ to *“*■ ^ ta* 

. J^S/IS W f 1 J? oliccmeQ palled the streets and most 
“f 00 * A national holiday was declared 
Sdd^^P 015 ^r 051 government offfces. No violent 
modems were reported overnight Wednesday. 

lh i nk we'ro overreacting," Mr. Athulathmu- 
■dali said, but we want to take every precaution. Tins is a 
'precautionary measure.” 

29 P^P 1 ® ™ InHed Tuesday, when more than 
*-3u i annl guerrillas with explosives and autom a ti c Taftap on s 

dice station at Chava- 
i north of Colombo. 


: — - wim explosives ana at 

Jatmched an attack that destroyed a police 
ikacochen, 200 miles (324 kilometers) nort 


In the capital, a crowd of majority Sinhalese set fire on 
Wednesday night to a grocery store, owned by a Tamil 
family, in retaliation for the police station raid, police said. 
No one was hurt. In one area of Colombo, police fired tear 
gas Thursday to disperse a crowd near a train station, 
witnesses said. 

Giving the government's first account of Tuesday’s attack, 
a senior official said at a briefing Wednesday that more than 
250 separatists took part in the assault. It was the biggest 
guerrilla attack since 1976. when the Tamil struggle began 
for a separate state in northern Sri lantm Tamils make up 
about IS percent of the population. 

In July 1983. a guerrilla attack in which 13 soldiers were 
killed touched off 10 days of anti- Tamil riots during which 
more than 550 people died. 

The senior official said Tuesday's incident began when a 
teen-age Tamil boy approached a sentry post at the station 
saying he warned to repon a lost identification card. As the 
sentry opened the gate, about 35 guerrillas rushed the 
compound. At the same time, two more groups attacked the 
compound from other directions. 

As a gunfight raged, several more rebels drove into the 


compound in a stolen truck, jumped off and began placing 
explosives around the station, the official said. The guerrillas 
withdrew shortly before a blast leveled the buildings. 

■ Pope Urges ’Dialogue' 

Fope John Paul I! appealed Thursday for an end to the 
ethnic violence in Sri Lanka as he received the credentials of 
the country's new ambassador to the Holy See. The Associ- 
ated Press reported from Rome. 

Speaking to Ambassador Daluwatumulle Gamage Bandu- 
sena de Silva, the pontiff recalled his remarks in July 1983. 
when he said the Christians in Sri Lanka "certainly shall not 
fail to contribute effectively to the longed-for reconcilia- 
tion." 

"It is my ardent prayer that such a dialogue will proceed 
with success,” John raul said, "and that the Sri Lankan 

history of respect and mutual acceptance among different 

religious and cultural traditions will prevail over whatever 
difficulties exist or will present themselves in the future.” 

The pope said the Roman Catholic Church in Sri Lanka 
"wishes wholeheartedly to be a source of understanding and 
peace, of development and tolerance." 


Blood Clatter 
JsQonedby 
■2 Labs in U.S. 

, The Associated Press 

LONDON — Scientists at two 
gene-splicing laboratories in the 
United Slates have produced a syn- 
thetic blood-clotting substance that 
may eliminate the r£k of hemophil- 
iacs contracting hepatitis or AIDS, 
the British ma g^nn>» Nature re- 
ported Thursday. 

But the substance, clotting factor 
8, will not be available to the public 
until three to five years of experi- 
ments and Hinienl tests have been 
carried out, the weekly science 
journal reported. 

The magazine, heralding the dis- 
covery as “a technical triumph 
without parallel” reported that the 
scientists cloned the synthetic dot- 
ting factor from natural factor S 
drawn from humans and pigs. 

Because it is manufactured rath- 
er than drawn from donated blood, 
the magazine said, the new dotting 
factor’s purity is superior to natural 
factor 8. 

The announcement follows the 
death last week of Terrence 
McStay, 33, the second hemophili- 


ac in Britain to die of Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome 
while raking natural factor 8. 

The artificial dotting factor was 
produced at Genentech Inc. in San 
Francisco and at the Generics In- 
stitute in Boston after several years 
of work by 19 scientists from Gen- 
emech, 14 from the Genetics Insti- 
tute. 3 from the Royal Free Hospi- 
tal of Medicine in London ana 2 
from the Mayo Clinic in Rochester, 
Minnesota. 

“Whatever the commercial inter- 
ests of those responsible, their 
Deem ess will earn fuD- throated 
congratulation,” Nature's editor, 
John Maddox, wrote. “Such is the 
promise of genetic engineering.” 



President Amin Gemayd of Lebanon, top cento - , 
watches an army parade Thursday during a ceremony 
marking Lebanon’s independence from France. Mr. 
Gemayel is flanked by Prime Minister Rashid Kanuni, 
right, and Hussein Hosseini, speaker of the parliament 

Gemayel Urges Support for Military 
As Lebanon Marks Independence 

United Press International 

BEIRUT — Lebanon marked the 41st anniversary of independence 
from France on Thursday with a mihtaiy parade and an appeal to the 
nation by President Amin Gemayd to help the army unite the nation 
after nine yean of factional warfare. 

The celebrations came a day after the Lebanese cabinet approved a 
timetable to deploy army troops in the greater Beirut area, the volatile 
IVlim Khanoub district and the coastal highway leading to Israeli 
troop lines in southern Lebanon. 

“Rallying around the army is a national duty.” Mr. Gemayd said. 
“Each of you is today called upon to fadp and support the army 
restore amty to the nation. We should not waste the chances for peace 
and unity.” 

Mr. Gemayd thanked the United Nations for its role in troop- 
withdrawal talks with Israd. which he described as a “new chance to 
liberate our occupied lands." Israel invaded Lebanon in June 1982. 


Famine Aid Surge Shows TV’s Power 

Film of Starving Ethiopians Reversed Years of Apathy 


By Joanne Omang 

Washington Post Sendee 

WASHINGTON — Far about a 
month now, Americans have been 
anguishing over the starving mil- 
lions in Ethhmia, dogging the 
mails and tdephone lines of relief 
agencies with a flood of donations. 
The f amine, however, was docu- 
mented to government and rebel 
agencies two years ago. 

Tbe tumingpoint was television. 
On OcL 23, NBC aired a BBC film 
of emaciated children huddled by 
the hundreds in squalid camps. The 
pictures were riveting, as only the 
sight of a starving child can be. The 
dam of apathy broke at both gov- 
ernment and private levds. 

The record of the U.S. response 
to word that of Africans 

might die for lack of food is a 
lesson in the power of television to 
galvanize the UJS. public, and 
thereby to overcome political 
squabbling in the U.S. government. 

Before OcL 23, food aid to Afri- 
ca by the UA Agency far Interna- 
tional Development and private 
American organizations had been 
growing, but slowly. Newspapers 
n»ri run long articles on the disas- 


ter. Relief agencies had sent out 
mass mailings, churches pleaded 
for donations. Funds (ridded in. 
In Washington, bureaucrats and 
oHtidans had been arguing about 


ing a Communist country, one 
whose leader denounced the Unit- 
ed Stales almost daily. 

In Ethiopia, secessionist rebels in 
areas badly hit by the famine had 
raid that the government of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Mengistn Hade 
Mariam diverted much of what re- 
lief there was to die army. 

Colonel Mengutu had spent 
about $100 milHon in September to 
celebrate the 10th anniversary of 
tbe revolution that bought his 
army to power, and only after- 
wards did be seem to focus on the 
famine. 

UA food aid to Ethiopia in fis- 
cal 1984 was 41,000 tons, valued at 
$23 million. Colonel Mengistu 
called it a pittance, though it was 
more Ami any other nation had 
provided. 

Since fiscal 1985 began Oct 1, 
five times that amount has been 
committed. Two-thirds of the 
215,000 tons of food, valued at $98 


_ n who wanted to see them 

Israel Reports f SIim Progress’ in Talks 


tft AVIV Negotiations on tbe withdrawal of Israeli troops from 

soSn ^^onl^runinm^ousdtW^t^^ 
of talks, the head of the Israeli military delegation said Thursday. 

_ . .. a i * r-iVno co i/I that rmlv “very, verv slim DrO- 



; peacekeeping troops should lake over the northern zone of tM 
radon bylsracH soldiers, but the arai near the kraeh 

^£fSdb?^nSed 5 *e ^dalmown South Iisbanon 
Army, which is trained, armed and financed by Israel. 

way aT an 
wi 


ujjfcjfrom threeto two sessions a week. (Reuters, AP) 


miDion, already sent or on the way, 
was committed after Ocl 23. 

Much more is in the works. 

The United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the 
Ethiopian government first spelled 
out the dimensions of the ensis in 
late 1982. 

But television had not yet cov- 
ered tbe story, in part because Ethi- 
opia would not grant visas for cam- 
era crews. 

"It was kind of a low priority 
with us,” said Joseph Angotti, NBC 
European news director, in a tele- 
phone interview from London. 

In mid-October, a BBC crew got 
into Ethiopia. Mr. Angotti said he 
turned down the BBC’s offer to 
view the film before it was broad- 
cast- Then, he said, he saw it on the 
London news “and it just knocked 
us all right through toe roof.” 

But NBC New York refused the 
story. Other NBC employees said 
the network was preoccupied with 
the U.S. elections and bored with 
the another African famine. Bui 
NBC London sent tbe piece the 
next day “and it had the same ef- 
fect there as it had here,” Mr. An- 
gotti said. The fihn ran that night 

“The facts were there for anyone 
who wanted to see them two years 
ago," said Representative Howard 
Wolpe. the Democratic leader of 
the Hoose African Affairs subcom- 
mittee who led a congressional tour 
to Ethiopia last year. “To say that 
we were taken by surprise is only to 
say that we didn't want to see be- 
fore.” 

■ Aid From Britain 

An Egyptian airliner landed 
Thursday in Addis Ababa carrying 
40 tons of famine relief valued at 
27,000 pounds ($33,500) paid for 
by the people of Durham, one of 
Britain's worst areas of unemploy- 
ment, The Associated Press report- 
ed. 



Egypt Charges 4 in Terror Conspiracy 


United Pros International 

CAIRO — Four men, allegedly 
hired by Libya,-have been charged 
with conspiring to perform acts of 
terrorism in Egypt, a charge Oral 
carries the death penalty- 
The four men —two Britons and 
two Maltese — also were charged 
on Wednesday with “criminal com- 
plicity to commit murder" and “re- 

. ■ ■ _ .« tu- Mnvinc out 


foolish and stupid to gel involved 
with the Libyans in any form.” 

“1 was under great pressure from 
the Libyans to carry out this- mis- 
sion," be said. 

The authorities said the four men 
were charged after they had con- 
fessed. They were arreted Satur- 
day after a plan to kQI Abdel Ha- 
mid Bakoush, a former Li 1 "" 
grime minister who has U 


he had documen is proving the Lib- 
yan leader seized power in 1969 
with U A backing and weapons. 

■ Libyan Denial in India 
Libya has categorically denied 
involvement in A plot to assassinate 
Prime Minisier\ Indira Gandhi, 
Reuters quoted a. spokesman for 
India’s External Affaire Ministry 


as saying Thursday*. Mrs. Gandhi 

plidty to commit murder ana rc- pr jme minister wno nas uvea in was killed by two Sikfi bodyguards 
ceiving payment” for carrying out Egypt since 1977, was Toiled by the on Oct 31 

C_nl r__hnn aiilhAnflK Envoi's 


subversive acts in Egypt. 

The leader of the group. Antho- 
ny William GilL 48, of Britain, Ida 
the newspaper Al Ahnun on Thurs- 
day that he had been “extremely 


Egyptian authorities. Egypt's Middle East News Ageo- 

Klr. Bakoush said in an interview cy said earlier this week that Colo- 
ny Wished Wednesday that the Lib-' nel Qadhnfi financed a plot to kill 
van leader. Colonel Moamer Qa- Mrc. Gandhi and was backing 
tihafi. wanted to kDl him because plans lo kill other world leaden. 


Uazelleassn^nonaimmmsem. ^ — 


U.S. Says Soviet Is Stitt Trying 
To Tie CIA to GandhVs Death 


Nm York Times Semce 

WASHINGTON — The State 
Department says that the Soviet 
Union is con tinuing to publish re- 
ports blaming ihe United States Tor 
the assassination of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi of India, despite pri- 
vate admissions by Soviet leaders 
that the charge is untrue. 

In a paper that documents Mos- 
cow’s efforts to link American in- 
telligence agencies to the assassina- 
tion, the department Wednesday 
termed the Soviet press campaign 
“disinformation.” 

“These Soviet allegations were 
made and continue lo be made de- 
spite explicit statements by Soviet 
leaders in private that the Soviet 
Union knows that the United. 
Stales was in no way involved in 
Mrs. Gandhi's assassination,” the 
department said. 

Mrs. Gandhi was assassinated by 
two gunmen ra OcL 31. That night, 
tbe Moscow radio's world service 
said the assassins received “ideo- 
logical inspiration" from the Cen- 


tral Intelligence Agency. It accused 
the United Slates of practicing 
“state terrorism.” 

Soviet and East bloc news orga- 
nizations continue to make similar 
charges, and newspapers in India 
have picked them up. 

■ Tass Denies Allegations 

Tass has denied the State De- 
partment allegations, according to 
an Associated Press report Thurs- 
day from Moscow. But Tass repeat- 
ed allegations that (Ik United 
States backed the Sikh extremists 
accused of murdering Mrs. Gan- 
dhi 


Russians to Honor Gandhi 

The Associated Press 

MOSCOW — The Soviet Union 
announced Thursday that it would 
name a new ship, a school a cultur- 
al center and several other public 
properties after the late Indian 
prime minister, Indira Gandhi. It 
also said that a postage stamp 
would be issued in her memory. 



“I would personally recommend 
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This is an authentic passenger statement 
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FOR SALE 
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CGflRAL PARC WEST-NTC. Thi per- 
fact ctetees in upper 60s. Distinctive 
gpartneii awerlaaUna peril through 
B x 8 ft. picture windows. BnvaJor 
serves 1 opartinert per Hoar witfi awn 
vestibule, assuring absolute privacy & 
security. Huge Bring room, doing 
room, large satin kmran with service 
ertr em ofc. 4 bedrooms, 3 baths. 2,870 

sail. SHOO m u enentt ue monrlify. 
$1,300,000- By cppoi nfa i H it any 
through Bommod Realty. Flirt Mayer, 
feoffor. Tel: 5t&S37-m& 


5TH AVENUEJw 7CT% 

SENSATIONAL.. 

NEW DUPLEX IN OLD BUILDING. 40 
fact living room. 2 bedrooms and fi- 
brary, 3 oaths with sauna whripooL 
Park views From every roam. Mainte- 
mvw II4B0 par month. name cat 
Write G. Surervy 212-832-5528 
Weetencte 212-734-2671 
Douglas BTrncr Gibbons & has 


SOUTHWESTERN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
No State taeoiM Or Steel Tax 
Country & Vfflage Properties, historic 
Capet Catanirii ond Retirement Hamas 
(from SSO.OM 
The Mairm, REALTORS 
fiox 9Hi. Gikum-NK 03448 
Tetephone 603-352-4793 USA. 

VHK3 BEACH, HOHDA. For safe 
etagantty fiinxshed oooanfrort condo, 
3 bedroom, 4 1/2 baths, wrap- 
-around terrace on ocean, swbvnng 
pool, tennis courts, furmhud or unfcr- 
nbhed. Contact G. Parrfoo, 200 5. 
Broodw ^Ta rrytown, NY 10371. Tefr 


WASHINGTON D.C. AREA. 2 bed- 
room tunin' oportmenf, 2 both with 
indoor pool, sauna. 1 oarage, wdfong 
distance la metro & Owin' Chase 
shopping center. $145,000. CaO 
30LW761 or write AidqrL 4601 U 
P mL ^ Ave ^Apt 07. Ouwy Quae. MD 


WEST INDIES 


ST. KITTS, WEST MOHS 

The Lemon Court 

Condominiums 

Luxury OurSo, one & two-bedroom units 
an lha sea wrih private pools, gordem, 
spedoarlor vieua. IndviduaBy deaoraf. 
ed and Furnished with antiques by Ar- 
thur teaman, owner of adpanfpiwti- 
ffaus Griders Lemon HcteL M hrtel 
services, huh income rentd plans 
ardlaut low mrimemtace. Front 
LS5A5JXX). For detail contact 
A Lemtui, Golden Lemon. Dieppe Boy 
St Kitts, WJ_H»|4«5560. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RE3VT/SHARE 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


COUROEVa DELUXE apartment, 1 

of f«w independently owned pent- 
hataes. 2 bed-oam apartment in rbe 
now four star super deluxe Hotel or 
Bfcia de Neiga. Con deep 5. Eqayi 
babies of tha hotel Awjfable for 
rant part or ol of currert verier 
season starting 20th December 1984. 
For Further deiab write to Fork Low 
Travel. 22 Mount St., londatWl 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CENTRAL LONDON - Executive ser- 
vice apartments in new bmbSngs, 
com fo r ta bly fojniaVtd and fuBy 
equipped- body mesd service [Man. 
• through FriJ Color TV. Phone Far fare- 
dture jOI I 388 1 342 or write ftwiden- 
sal E state s (Mayfar) Ltd, 1 University 
St, London WC1E 4JE. 


LUXURY SERVICED HATS in Mayfar 
end Kensmgton me the alternative* id 


Contact Awdeh& Company, 155-157 
Oxford S<, London WT or phone 01- 
434 1701. Tbt 266746. 


LONDON BAKER ST. Self-catering 
holiday Hofe. FuBy etyipped, color 
TV. hen. deeps 1-6 persons. Self- 
cont oi nea from £90/vmeb. Crawford 
Holiday Rah, 33 Crawford 5t_ Lon- 
don Wl. Tel 01-402 6165. 


LONDON WI (off Pbrtfcmd Place}, qui- 

ei, luxury, certrdy heated, furttshed 
house, 2/3 bedroom s, tounte, dnwtg . 

567 6477, ev» 01-341 6699 


LUXURIOUS RTTHJ STUDIO aport- 
ment, modern Hod, St Johns Wood, 
London NW8. fu9y equipped tatehim 
& bathroom, central herding, 24 hour 
porterage, color TV, short or lam let, 
BOO per weefc. Teh 01-289 181? 


BBS A BUTCHOfF. A lerge sefodion 
of propert ie s m St John’s Wood 
Regents Pnk. Swiss Gcrtagn, Hamp- 
stead & environs. 6 months +. Tel 
01-586 7561. TV* 683168 ACO G 


KENSINGTON GARDENS SOUARE 
holiday Rats from £165 per ww*. 
Coniao Oasis Hobday Hats, 41 Ken- 
singtan Gardens Squrav. London W2. 
TtfOl-221 7627 The 295B90 OA3S G 


JOHN BOfCH has 2D yem experience 
m Rentals. Long or short tenancies. 
Central & suburban London B> Aber- 
deen. Brdt & Ca 01-499-6802. 


LONDON. For the best furrished Hats 
and houses. Consult the Spedriab: 
PUcs. Kay and lewis. Teh London 
839 2245. Tela 27846 RESIDE G. 


FOR HRMSHED LETTINGS M S.W. 
London, Surrey & Berkshire. Contact 
MAYS, Oahott (037 284) 3811 UK. 
Tefam 8955112 


(Continued From Back Page) 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON For quefity Furridsed aporl- 
menh & homes ta renr far 6 manm ta 
several years. CcS i & Bno- 

kwd on London 722 7101. tlx 299660. 


FOR LUXURY RENTED FIATS m Lon- 
don’s top resdertiri areas, phone 
immediately Wellington Red Hole, 
London 329 3333 


GREENE l CO. Baeflent selection of 
houses & Rati to let in North, North- 
Watt & Card'd London Rent E10D - 
east) per wwfc. Tel PI-625 8611. 


CENTRAL London. Lotury Furnished 
flat. American lifdten. OSO/week- 
sieeps 4 er C175/week - deeps 2 Tel: 
084421 2204/01-486 3415 (UK) 


HOLLAND 


FETBt BRUM MAKBAARDU 
ktfl Honidng Senrice Rawhds 
Amterdsnu TtA 020-766022 


DUTCH HOUSING CENTRE B.V. 
Deluxe rental Vderiwatr, 174, 
A mst er du n. 020-621234 or 623222. 


ISRAEL 


BEST LOCATION M TEL AVIV. Fur- 
nished house, Img room, 3 bed- 
rooms. 2 bathrooms, garden. Gdl 
(9723) 255448 or write: FO. BOX 838. 
TEL. AVIV, ISRAEL. _______ 


ITALY 


16th CENTURY PALACE for rwt in 
Rome. Located in the center of tha 
Etnnaxi Coveted 1.200 jam, per- 
fect amcEtion. 20 minutes from dr- 
port. TeL- 06-9950002 


SLVI REAL ESTATE AGENCY Rates 
Furnished / unfinished opo r tm e te s 
feme 06/495 6394. 


MBLAN HJRMSHED APARTMB4T to 
let $900 moteHy. London 87Q 0512 


MONACO 


MONTE CARLO STAR STUDIO, 45 
sqm. inducing terrace & equpped 
Idtthen. Luxury bidding, permanent 
security, phone, porfcng, bo dL mna. 
rxt-corirftioned, silence, fbdng sea. 
F4^00 unfuntohed or F5.00D tur- 
rished induct™ nxuntenaice. Avoi- 
nble promptly, ntone |931 900 732 


MONTE CARLO 

m krxurioiri oo-oa 1-4 room fltei. 
Urnwsd Office, Lei Acnrthes, 6 Aw 
drannien, Monte Carla (93) 305228 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


ONE WSK, 2 Wfflg, 1 MONTH 
SERIAL PRKE 
Stinfc) to 5 looms 

near awa Towa 

14 rue du Theatre, 15th 
TeL 575 62 » 
near Parc des Exppsilicins 
52 rue Orodour sur Glcne, 1 5tt» 
TeL 554 97 56. 


HABITAT 

INTERNATtOtSUVL 

9 rw Royde, 75008 Pew 
265 11 99 / 265 47 47 
Telex 640 793 F 
RIRMSHB) RB4TA1S 


74 CHAMPS-BYSS 8th 

In the heart af business rfatnet. 
Studio, 2 or ikoom apartment 
One moteh or mare- Mdntencm, 
telex, reception faaHie. 

LE CLARfilGE 359 67 97. 


IDEAL FOR WORT TERM STAY. Nets 
srudo & 2 rooms, decorated. Sorehti: 
80 rue Ukwerate, fans 7th TeL (1) 
544 39 4a 


PAMS by owner, luxurious, long term, 
Eving, I bedroom, I dining, Etdten, 
bath F64XB + cngpK- 747-402 
SHORT TERM m Loan Quorter. 
No ogetes. TeL 329 38 81 


MARAIS: luxurious 3 rooms, sunny, 
quiet. F6500. Qwtw7n 6-94)26 42 OB 
CHAMPS NYSSS. HGH CLASS stu- 
do.mgy.Tel 563 9332 


NEURLY, bed & breoldeast. Srafo- 
/ double- nOO/150 o night- 62<-0m 

PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


16TR PONT MRABEAU, kovious 
44 sqm. sJutia, all comfortv 
F4100/ month. TeL 524 55 57 


SPAIN 


ANDALUOAi coutety house.foscmpt- 
ing area w> sea, sleeps 6 A 2 both*, 
finished, from June. Brawn. 47 Lons- 
down* Rd, London W1I. UK 


USA 


NYC - 47th St East 

RIVER PLAZA CORP 

IMG HAMMAR5KJOID TOWER 
QorAy Investor-Owned 
Gandomanium Apartment* In 
New Fii Service Biritfevg With 
S un mining Pool Health Oub. and 
Hownkacpng Sennom AvoicWe 

hnmeefiafe Rental 

SPECTACULAR 
1,3,3,44 Bedroom 
Apafraem* ftran $242 O , 
Furnished Apartments Abo Available 
- Hftabio ( ty mB - 
far info Col 212-31 9-1990 
Sat & Sun. 212759-8844 
Sal - Sun 11-4; Mon to Fri 9 ■ 5 



in the Trib. 


Get the latest 
low-down on 
high-tech in tire 
weekly column on 

Techno 



bgj 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


CANADIAN .FAMILY SEEK5 44x4 
room home in southeast fiance for I 
year from Jr4y 1, 1985. Furradted with 
mbor opxianeri & oentral heat. Up 
to FWOO/iTxxVh Cbmocr fB Toler 38 
Rdearvtew Terr, Ottawa Canada 
K2C 389. TeL 612226-5129. 


LOMX3N/NEW YORK. Wanted hfly 
fwnohed one or two bedroom Hctf in 
M uu haWun m exchange for fuBy fur- 
ridted 3 bedroom Hot with cerate 
healing m central London. Lease ban 
6 months from Jan 1st. Company let. 
tat QI-4Q2 2565 euemngs 


DIPLOMAT teda luxurious apartment 
fumohed or uteurashed. 3 bedrooms, 
2 baths, phone. Eft. to 8 th or 16rh or 
Sr. Germain des Pres. Paris: 563 81 04 


EMPLOYMENT 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


WANTED: Ex -stem profaswnab or 
broken at refwenca Bbrary/lotsd 
stees for aufatdty/advertisng/pro- 
motianal sokes in London. Write Box 
50034. LH.T, 63 Long Acre. Lotion, 

wa 


ADVERT15MG SALES RB>S. Experi- 
enced, professionte- For intemabonte 
pubkcation. InrSvKfcrfs A Agencies. 
Gfobesreoi, 37 Qud D’Anjou, Pant 
4th. TeL 325 01 58. 


GENERAL 

positions wanted 


DUTCHMAN 3«l SWISS MBA, fluent 
Sptxxsh, Frencfy Gerrmn. EngSsh. 
Presently exporting to Eiropf v*B- 
known bands end ha extensive stem 
exp er ience of forrign products m the 
USA, seeks new chtekmge with other 
praducb or services for export from 
w import to Ihe ISA. Permanent US 
resident. CoS 3I-I75M6M8 or write 
Box 1468, Herald Tribune, 92521 
Neuflly Cfldex, Ftqnat. 


ATTRACTIVE CHARMING American 
folly, LAC reodeni, fluent in Spanish & 
Ranm. seeks poirtion whore she vtel 
be able to use tw PA, PR dais. Abie >0 
travel. Please telephone London 01- 
7741603 

ATTRACTIVE Young Lady, London 
bated, freetancu interpreter. French, 
Engfch. Gnmol, very irterusting 
Cv, looks for new a wy mc n ti Coi 
01-245 0080 UK Frantl pm. to 9 pm. 

SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


IHE ADVBtTISMG DEPARTMBVT 
OF THE t-H-T, Prate 
seeks for January L 
a friendly, experienced EngSsh momei- 
tongue Mcretary, fluent Spanish, knowl- 
edge of French . 

Sen irxhahve and enthuiicsm welcome 
in busy afflea 

Please write with phoro and CV toi 
Office Manager 
Advertising Department, IHT 
181 Ave. Diaries de Gatele 
9K21 NeteTy Cedex, France. 


UIKKoue SffiCS far AMBOCAN 
MINERYC hums in PARIS: 
EngSsh, Belgian. Dutch or Getman 
secretcnes. Snowfacfge of French re- 
quired, Engksh shorthcxid. BiSngute 
telexists. write or phone: 138 Avenue 
Victor Hugo. 75116 Paris. France. Tel: 
727 61 ST 


Don't miss 
INTERNATIONAL 
SECRETARIAL POSITIONS 

TUESDAYS 

in the IHT Gare&od Section. 


SECRETARY/ TYPIST. Fluent in EngBsh, 
part-rime or full rime if tew fluste m 
French TeL 288-2974 Pans. 


EDUCATIONAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


UNIVERSITY 

ADMINISTRATORS 

The University of Maryland serves 
40JXO students muatyotUS’iiHary 
oomnxnbes throughout Ewope. Appb- 
catrom being accepted for three paa- 
tfons at the European Dmtion htwd- 
quartan in Heiddberfl 

DIRECTOR. IteansaKan Systems 
mxd Adrte nt stra fi ve Computing 
Oversees tel udnvt W rahve computing 
operatiara. Deveiapi and imptemertS 
data netaarii invtevtng rmora raid mn»- 
aamputar worit statjora. Develops op- 
p foot kx o for finoncite. paytol, student 
records, etc. Supervnm staff of 10 . 
Mortar's degree. Extensive bockpound 
in conyxiter operating systems, hard- 
ware, necro co iiiputing. Record of bxxv 
agenient accompfahmenl m a MLsra- 
vtce computing envxonment. F u n tex ity 
with HP fimdwore portiajlarfy 3000 se- 
ries 68 trnni and HP nioas strongly 
preferred. 

Afln&atarr deadSne December It. 
Sort February I 

DKECTDR, Student Servkw 


Ovanees ofl student services indudng 
orkn o i l orn, advriement, records, finDi- 
doL RewonsiUe for mslilkdionte re- 
search. Supwvcci a staff of 50. 
Doctor ate. Extensive University odimn- 
i Ural run experience indudnQ computer 
oppfcatianv Strong quantenn sktb. 
AppkzJioi deadhe February 15 
StaM Mar I 

Dl RECTOS, 


Ovenee* al pmomei rate odtxnistro- 
trve functions. Speaal res p ons M ties in 
itaff devefopment. Supervises staff af 
12 

Master - ! deyee. Doctorate preferred 
Brtauw experience in humat re- 
sources management, induteng person- 
nel supennsun. 

AfifUaeroodtotSne February 15 Stan 
Mat I 

The Untyrsdy of Mra y hmd 
bn Bcratedom 30 
6900 HefaMtafB 
West Ge w n rai y 
M: (Of 6221-27658 


UMVER9TY LECIUSER5 
Needed in Computer Apptortons. 
Computer Science & In f ix mot io n Sys- 
tems Monaaernete. Part-time or fuL 
tnne posHiam pcxortiolfy avafobie in 
January or Math 1985 « for aeadenx 
ic yera 1985-86. Graduate degree 

THE UMVERSTt^OF MARYLAND 
In Boneldorn 30 
6900 FEDR 8 HG 
West Genmmy 
(0| 6321-37652 


COMPUTW WSTWKTOR. Pms busi- 
ness school serfs experfonoed taodter 
ratable of retracting basic computer 
termnofogy + business uap fcji li on s 

SfffiiaSkSLS 

Cedex. Firaiee 


DOMESTIC 

POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


AMERICAN BUSINESSMAN - Bache- 
lor seeks faff time Ere m housebeeper- 
/ companion. Prefer some EngErti 
speteang. cat be student. Andrew G- 
Pfx'Rav 21 Eduardo Terai, GanJqw, 
280Q Madrid Tel: 7417066 


GS4TLEMAN BACHELOR reratanoe 
in NYC seeking liwn femtee hotee- 
keeper. Same novel, teeasanl ertvv 
ronmew. Send resume & M photo tot 
M. Lord 320 E. Shore fli, Groat Neek, 
NY 11552 USA. 


DOMESTIC 
POSITIONS WANTED 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE - AU PAIRS, 
efvHren s nanny, mum s helpers & tel 
branches of 1 st doss kve-m dt v u 63 i< 
help waridwida. Call Sion Bureau, 
London 730 8122/5142 04 hours! U- 
CEMPAGY. The 89SQS70SlQANtG. 


HOUSE COUPLE, eoak/housekeepw, 
butbr'volet, 
cUe couple, very 


bteW 'volet, h^yily e xperien ad. refc 


tent references, free now. Fty Staff 
Constetonk. 7 FStei St. Aldershot, 
Hants IK Tel 0252^15369 UK Uc. 


B4GUSHMAN, EXCHJLENT refer- 
enoes. 28, reeks post with travel, vq- 
for. persons csswanl. Drwng kenoe, 
jw MmS^iKT, 63 long Ana, Loft- 


ALWAYS AVAILABLE LONDON only 
bobyoindere & Is dass daily mads. 
CteJ 9om Bureau. London: 730 
BI22/5142 UCiMP. AGY. 


ENGUSH NANNB3 & Mother’s Hblpi 
free now. Noth AeRnCy. 53 Owrch 
Road, Hove, UK- T* (0273) 29044/5 


AUTOMOBILES 


UNCCHN CONTI NB4TAL corpora^ 
imonotie 1979, by Motony. 26 nch 
extended safety gfaa every oonceiv- 
atee option, otey 9.0DD ttteu, enpec- 
otetie condHion, interesting history. 
US$18,000. Cor a located xi Sie Nrav- 

ertarxte. DoSvery uvafafj fa . TeL 

hofand Kfl 70602912 


AUTO SHIPPING 


HOW TO IMPORT A HJBCWEAN 
CAR B4TO HE ILSJk. 

Thb document explore fuly who) one 
roust do to brim o car itea ihe US. 
itetey and fojtey. It mdudes new & 
used Eurapoai auto prices, buying tqs, 
DOT & ERA conversion addresses, cus- 
tom dour once & shipping poGKhra 
as well as legal paints. Become of the 
strong dollar, you can saw up to 
US$ 16,000 v«hen Ixr/mp aMexcxdes, or 
BMW m Europe & m^orling 4 to the 
Sttus. To reserve this mtewd, send 
{JSSUL58 ks&d USSIJ0 far portage): 

P.L Sdnidt. Poslfadi 3131^ 
7000 Stuttgart 1, Wat Germany 


FRANKFURT/ MAM-W. Germa ny. H . 
hermaim GmbH. Tali 069-448071. 
Pick-tip tel aver Europe *ro/rashcM. 

TRANSCAR 20 roe lo Sueur. 75116 
Prate. let 5000304. hfcx; 0&95 3S. 
Antacrp; 233 99 85. Crmnei 39 43 44 


AUTOS TAX FREE 


BUY YOUR 
NEXT CAR 
TAX FREE 
AND 
SAVE 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TO: 

SHfPSDE Tax Free Can B.V. 

PJO. Box 7568 
1118 ZH Amsterdam Airport 
the Netheriandi 

TeL (020) 152 833. Tetex.- 12568 


MBtCBXS 

- 500 5H. 8/84 

S^foSM^exMtted, 

-5O0SH, f^W 11/ 84 

ex Munch 

Artranti*, leteher black. 

Ufa loaded. DM 86 JXX), ex Mtndt 
-500 SEC NEW, 11/84 
Blade, velours (rthrodte, 
iuftyToodnd. DM103.000, ex Munich 

- 380 5L NEW, 10/84 

K^SfdBba.iw * 

- 2 80 SL 9/84 

fiffy loaded, faMTSJJO^iw Munch 
Other 500 SB, 51 + SEC an request. 
Pfooee contact for full information: 
CMV4ANCMG CORPORATION 

Munich, West -Germany 

Tel, (8I41|26622, Tlx, 5Z7697 CIRN D 


ROLLS-ROYCE 

B&mFf 

BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROTHERS 

MONTE CARLO 
Pth eip olit y of M onaco 
TeL <99/ SO 64 84 
Tefore 469475 MC 
Ofhate Dirert Factory Deteer 
Cen Sopphr Worfrmride 
EsUMm ranee 1925 


TRANSCO 

TAX FREE CARS 

We keep a comfort stack of mere than 
one hundred braid new eras, 
competitively pnexd 

Sand for free catalogue & stock fet- 
Troreoo 5A, 95 Noordriaan, 
2030 Antwerp, Belgian 
Tot 03/542 62 « jiff fees}- 
Tie 35M7 TRANS B. 


TAX FRS CARS 
P.CT. 

Lurgnt Show reran 6 In ve nto ry 
All mokes, dl models, brand now 

Tlx 35546 PHCAKT B 
Apply for our cteora cteafagw 
US$5 oath 


NEW NBMXDB& CAMS 

Direct Delivery From Stock 
500 SB, 50CTSEC 5 00 SL 
390 SR, 380^38^, 
Porsche Garrerq PtxsaiB turbo 
Aulotxon-S<iod GtoH 


new uaams cars 

ImnwtSate dtSvery from uodr 
280 SSL SB. S06 ^SECS. 
BUTE NC_ Taaxiatr. 52 Fnmfcfu 
W. Gmn/fek 069-232351, Tlx, 41 15 


EXPStfOKED CAR TRADERS far 

Mercedes, BMW, Porsche, off* ful 
service import / export LB DOT & 
H*A for tourist & dealer. Oconwido 
Motors, Terstaegenrtr. 8 , 4 ICfoesaei- 
dorf, W. Goa nony. Tter (0) 211 - 
434646. Tetot 858/37 A 


BIROPORT TAX FRS CARS 
AB radoeL Gafl fa free cotteoa. 
Bex 1201 1. fetterdan Airport Hoflasd- 
Teh 010653077. Tbt, 25071 SCAR N_ 


RMWM635CS 
New, Coanot blue metaEc; leather 
ayhroate, fuBy loaded. Phone: 
Gertnany|D)6B68 517 Tlx 445242 DES D 


autos tax free 




[ LEG AL SERVICES | 


SERVICES 

YOUNG LADY 

PA/lraerpratar 3 7ouran> Guide 

PARIS 562 0587 

PARIS P.A. 

BILINGUAL YOUNG LADY 

PARIS: 520 97 95 

INTL YOUNG LADY GtflOB 

YOUNG MUUSJNGUAL LADY 

PARIS: 525 81 01 

AMSTERDAM LADY COMPANION 
Educated faguist. PA/ Guide 

INTI. TRAVH. (020) 18 2T 9 7 

WHY NOT CONTACT o faifagud 
voraia kttfy personal asstartf for <m 
am. snoppna touring & trtMAng. 
«$TeT22304 61/67 far*. 

YOUNG GERMAN IADIE5. mte&v 
gud, to yara eixnedhrte urvia in 
Europe. Non-stop from Brawls to 
Europe] BRUSSELS 322/734 38 Bfr 

HUBS VJLP- LADY — 553 62 61 
Young, jopteSacsd educated- En- 
gfah. French. Spcmofi, Staton. PA in 
PAJQS & JNTL TRAVEL COMPANK3N 

LONDON. Young German/famter efr 
ana Io meet you on vow visit to 
London. Tab WC 01-381 6852. 

MStNATlONAL BEAUTRUL Paapte 
UNLTD. USA & WOHDWOL Tab 
2127657793 / 7657794 

PARIS 527 01 93 PA YOUNG LADY 
Why not eamnunoote with me in 3 
fctopuogB even if 1 hove tobtnefl 

SOOCTE DIANE PAHS 260 87 43 

women gwdst, security & rert- 
mg car services, 8 ran - 12 pm. 

PARS NOTE THIS PHONE AT ONCE 
757 62 48. Trustful VJLP. lady, travel 
ennpenan. 

PARS SOPWST1CATB1 YOUNG lady 
ouunXMkin. educated, French. Eh- 
gfah, Itofcan £££8258473. 

DO YOU NED A HB4CH6NGUSH- 

SNGAPORE 8VT1 GUDB. Cdfc 5fe- 
gapore 734 96 28. 

FRENCH RIVERA, htetwetar. Travel 
Companion Tefc (93j 6 l 78 61 

PARS YOUNG LADY 341 21 71. 
VP PA 6 faifagvte interpreter. 

ATHENS. Lady companion and panan- 
d axtdtarX. fab 8086194. 

HONG KONG/KWIN-3/ 633-379. 
Sophisticated irtl PA. 

TOKYO 442 30 63 ScrawfiMmun. 
young lady 

YOUNG LADY COMPANION. Lon- 
don/ Heathrow. Tel s 244 7671 

YOUNG MAN COMPAMON & 
guide. Ira* to bawl (X: 01-385 3439 

WBTNMAN LADY COMPANION. 
Tel: London 01 381 9847 

YOUNG LADY 01-245 9002 Ujndorv 
/Aeparts/Tr aval 

PARS YOUNG LADY, tour* guide. 
TeL 807 8495. 

TOKYO 645 2741. Touring & *op- 
ping gxdes. interpreter*, etc 

oust LADY M LONDON « com- 
panion. TeL 01-731 6932. 

PARS LADY MIBUMBBL Travel 
utntounion. Pan 633 68 09. 

MK SOPHIST 1 CATHJ Yawn Lady 

oompaian guide. Tab 574 8198 

PARS 747 59 58 TOURIST GUIDE. 
Irtl Afrpons 7 ans. to midnight. 

YOUNG LADY 01-630 0757 London- 
Airporti/Trqvtefeg. 

■UNGUAL ASSISTANT to bums 
executives- Pwht W) 58 17 

BRUSSELS YOUNG IADY VIP. 
Ctxuponion Tel 344 08 90 

NYC COMPAMON VIP. SodaBy, 
aware af NY’s best 212757-6068. 
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At the OECD education ministers* meeting in Paris, from left: Sir Keith Joseph of Britain; 
Jean- Claude Pave, OECD secretary-general; and Jean-Pierre Chevinement of France. 

Western Nations and Japan Consider 
Link of Education, Economic Policies 


By Amid Komel 

laiematitmaf Herald Tnhunc 

PARIS — Western industrial countries and Japan, 
seeking new ways to stimulate economic growth, are 
e xamining the possibility of li nking their educational 
and economic policies." But they disagree over the 
nature of that relationship and the costs that the effort 
to improve education might impose. 

The growing awareness of the need lor such a link 
was highlighted this week by a two-day conference of 
the education ministers from 24 countries sponsored 
by the Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in Paris. Education ministers met for the 
last time in October 1978. Foreign affairs and Finance 
ministers, by contrast, have a conference every year. 

Speaking aboul the conference's emphasis on the 
relationship between education and the economy, 
Jean-Pierre Chevenemem. France's education minis- 
ter and president of the meeting, said there were 
“divergences on priorities'* about how the relationship 
should be developed. 

The French cabinet announced Wednesday that 
technical training would become an integral part of 
primary- and secondary- school curricula beginning in 
the fall of 1985. Linking curriculum content and the 
needs of the economy is fundamental to France's drive 
to modernize industry, officials said 

The economic recession in many countries and the 
increasing reliance on new technologies to strengthen 
economies has motivated an often painful appraisal of 
educational ctuality. 

!□ the United States, several highly critical reports 
published in 1983 brought education to the forefront 
of ihe national debate about what was perceived as 
America's slipping economic and technological posi- 
tion in the world The reports advocated the improve- 
ment of math and science training, among other 
recommendations. 

Record levels of unemployment have added to the 
need for improved education. Unemployment in in- 
dustrial countries has grown by more than two and 
half limes ance 1973. according to OECD estimates. 
The youth unemployment rate in many countries is at 
twice the overall levels. 

But countries disagree about how much emphasis 
should be placed on learning specific skills geared 
toward job opportunities. 


“Everybody talks about technology,” said an inde- 
pendent observer. But they are divided as to whether 
technical drill* should get priority, she added, “Tech- 
nical education, when it is there, is the poor sister." 

Gary L. Jones, U.S. undersecretary of education, 
said in an interview that economic expansion should 
be the priority of industrial nations and that educators 
should concentrate on riving students baric skills. 

“Economy is the producer of jobs,” he said. “We. as 
educators, can only fill those jobs.” 

Sir Keith Joseph, Britain's secretary of state for 
education and science, expressed surprise that the 
ministers were meeting under the sponsorship of the 
OECD, an international organization that conducts 
economic research and formulates recommendations. 

“I suspect that the OECD would say education is 
not a central function" of the organization, he said. 

But Jean-Qaude Pay c, the OECD's secretary-gener- 
al, said Wednesday after the close of the meeting that 
although OECD members had “needed some time io 
realize that education is a very important part of 
economics," he hoped that meetings between the edu- 
cation ministers would become more frequent 

A corollary to the issue of linking economics and 
education is the question of increased funding for 
schools in countries where budget ary restraint has 
become a priority. 

“We are all constrained by our economic situa- 
tions," Sir Keith said. 

But Britain and other countries defended the down- 
ward trend in budgeting by saying that an increase in 
financial resources did not assure an improvement in 
education. 

This contrasts with the U.S. view os expressed in the 
report published in April 1983 by the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education. Improvements in 
education depend at least partially on a readiness to 
make financial investments, the commission said. 

Governments also disagree about the appropriate 
federal role in the establishment of educational policy. 
As France's announcement Wednesday demonstrat- 
ed, some governments are actively involved in defining 
course content. 

The U.Sl government has taken the opposite ap- 
proach- “We do not believe ’that it is incumbent on 
government to create national standards for curricu- 
la,” Dr. Jones said. 


Poland Attacks Genscher Over Trip 

A nxrrnil n 


Strikers Bum 
Barricade in 
Yorkshire to 
Bar Workers 


The Associated Prttt 

LONDON — Striking tuners 
put up aborning barricade outside 
a Yorkshire mine Thursday as 
management reported that 700 
more men went back to work- 

in the House of Commons, de- 
bate had to be suspended Wednes- 
day night because of an argument 
over welfare payments to the fam- 
ilies of striking miners. 

Opposition Labor Party mem- 
bers accused the Conservative gov- 
ernment of planning to reduce pay- 
ments to prod more miners back to 
work. A cabinet minister bad his 
written speech torn up by an oppo- 
nent as he tried to deliver it. 

The government said revisions in 
payments meant that most strikers' 
families would get more money, h 
said 200 at most would have reduc- 
tions of 55 pence (68 cents) a week. 

In tlx northern county of York- 
shire, where the strike began on 
March 12, miners blockaded roads 
to three mines and set one of the 
barriers on fire. Police said officers 
were stoned by pickets at two 
mines but none was injured. 

Officials of the state-run Nation- 
al Coal Board said that with the 
Latest returns, 148 pits were func- 
tioning and 59 of them were pro- 
ducing coal, leaving only 26 com- 
pletely strikebound. 

Keith Beeston, a spokesman, 
said that at the beginning of the 
month, before the board offered 
strikers Christmas bonuses io cotne 
back to work, only 10! pits were 
operating, 55 producing coal He 
estimated that one-third of Brit- 
ain's 189,000 unionized miners 
were working. 

The National Union of 
Mineworkers has repeatedly ac- 
cused the board of inflating the 
figures by 50 percent, but it con- 
cedes that miners have been drift- 
ing back to work in the post three 
weeks. 

In Parliament on Wednesday, a 
routine session bad to be suspend- 
ed after about 30 Labor legislators 
left their seats and swarmed onto 
the floor of the House of Commons 
during a debate, refusing to move 
to lei the secretary of social ser- 
vices, Norman Fowler, speak. 

Dave Nellis t, of the far-left Mili- 
tant Tendency group, grabbed Mr. 
Fowk^s statement from his hands, 
ripped it up and flung it down at 
hufeet. 

Laborites accused the govern- 
ment of taking £1 from increases in 
stale welfare benefits paid to strik- 
ers’ families by the Department of 
Health and Social Security. Strikers 
receive nothing from the depart- 
ment, but if their income falls be- 
low the poverty line, their families 
can get weekly supplementary ben- 
efit payments, calculated on a slid- 
ing scale pegged to the degree of 


Reuters 

WARSAW — West Germany’s 
cancellation of a visit to Warsaw by 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher has slowed Poland’s 
post-martial law rapprochement 
with the West but will not stop it, 
the official PAP news agency said 
Thursday. 

It described Bonn's reasons for 
calling off the visit at short notice 
yesterday as “astonishing.” 

“No one," the agency said, “can 
take too literally the arguments giv- 
en to justify the abrupt postpone- 
ment-'' 

The main reason given by the 
West German government for Mr. 
GenschePs decision was a public 
warning from the Polish authorities 
that he would not be allowed to lay 
a wreath at the grave of the Rever- 
end Jerzy Popieluszko. a leading 
supporter of the banned Solidarity 
trade union. Three secret police of- 
ficers have been accused of abduct- 
ing and killing the priest. 


The visit would have been Mr. 
Genscher’ s first to Warsaw since 
Western countries put Poland in 
diplomatic quarantine for its sup- 
pression of Solidarity under mar- 
tial law in 1981. 

PAP referred to a wall of isola- 
tion from the West and said: “The 
postponement of Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher’ s visit does not move for- 
ward die work of crushing that wall 
but it cannot check the process." 

It added: “Whether anybody 
wants it or not, Poland is returning 
to the group of European states 
which actively participate in the 
international dialogue, including 
that with West Germany.'' 

■ Conciliatory Statement 

Michael T. Kaufman of The New 
York Tunes reported earlier from 
Warsaw: 

A Polish Foreign Ministry 
spokesman said Wednesday that 
the government regretted Mr. 
Genscher’s last-minute decision to 
cancel his visiL 


In a statement at a press confer- 
ence, Wladyslaw Klacazynski the 
spokesman, Repressed ha govern- 
ment's surprise at the cancellation 
of the visit. 

The tone of the statement was 
conciliatory and expressed the 
hope that Mr. Genscher would re- 
schedule the visit shortly. “The 
road for the improvement of Po- 
lish-West German relations re- 
mains open," said the spokesman. 

The spokesman said that there 
had been no discussion in planning 
the visit about Mr. Genscher laying 
a wreath at the grave of Father 
Popieluszko. 

He also defended the govern- 
ment's refusal to issue a visa to a 
West German newspaper corre- 
spondent who sought to report on 
the visit and said that Mr. 
Genscher ’s request to place flowers 
on the graves erf Germans killed in 
World War I) would have been 
“strikingly distasteful.” 


Mr. Fowler later said that 85 
percent of the striking miners' fam- 
ilies getting supplementary benefits 
would receive more money, while 
only 100 to 200 people would get 
less, and the reduction would be 55 
pence at most. 

The House of Lords, Britain's 
highest court, on Thursday uptefaj; 
WErs. TTiaicher’s ban on trade muon 
membership at an intelligence- 
gathering center, saying it was jus- 
tified on national security grounds. 

The ruling was a setback for or- 
ganized labor, which had presented 
the case as a test of Mrs. Thatchers 
efforts to curb union powers. The 
unions’ only avenue of appeal now 
is the European Court of Human 
Rights. 

The case concerns the 7,000 em- 
ployees at ihe Government Com- 
munications Headquarter at Cbd- 
tenham, in southwest England, 
which monitors Communist bloc 
communications and is an impor- 
tant link in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s European 
intelligence network. 
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Buy an industry-standard personal 
computer from a world leader in com- 
munications, and you get something 
extra - the ITT XTRA. 

A professional communicator speci- 
fically designed to grow with your every 
computing and communications 
requirement 

AT T. THE WORLD S SOFTWARE 

It runs the worlds best-selling soft- 
ware, and in local language versions, so 
you’ll always have the programs you need 

Database, spreadsheets, graphics, 
word processing - you name it the ITT 
XTRA takes it all in its stride. 

And each of the four models in the 
range communicates in your language 
across the entire spectrum of business 
applications. 

the ins and outs of 

GOOD DESIGN 

The ITT XTRA is a professional 
personal computer Since it’s made by ITT, 
that’s no surprise 

The tilting, swivelling monitor can 
be adjusted to suit your, working position 
exactly. It takes up the minimum of desk 
space - you don’t have to sit it on a bulky 


box of electronics. 

And there’s a choice of monitors - 
green, amber or colour - all with high- 
resolution, glare and smudge-resistant 
screens. While the compact ergonomic- 
ally designed keyboard, with sculptured 
keys and home row indicators, is a 
pleasure to use 

THE WORLD 
AT YOUR KEYBOARD 

You become more productive 
quicker, with the ITT XTRA. 

And because its a professional 
communicator rather than just 
another personal computet you’ll 
never have to keep that extra out 
put to yourself 

The built-in communications 
and five expansion slots mean 
direct access to other micros, main 
Games and networks; plus world 
wide electronic mail, access 
to Videotex systems, such as 
Piestel, and, in the near 
future, simultaneous voice 
and data transmissions. 

So while conventional 
personal computers come and go, the 
ITT XTRA, a professional communicator 


is here to stay. Which would you rather 
have - a conventional personal com- 
puter or a system that offers something 
extra? 

With the way business communica- 
tions are developing, it pays to go for the 
extra. 

ITT XTRA, the professional com- 
municator; 
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Giving After Thanksgiving 


What does it mean to celebrate food in 
America while African children starve before 
our eyes on television? It can mean feeling 
smug about American bounty and pained 
about the unfavored. It can mean feeling pious 
about American religions and politics, and 
dis dainf ul of less productive ideologies. It can 
mean feeling guilty about waste, and hastily 
generous to dispense the leftovers. 

For Americans to give thanks for food 
means celebrating bountiful nature, savvy 
farmers, brilliant chemists, excellent roads and 
a most efficient marketplace. Food is no long- 
er just the product of sun and rain but the 
product of an enterprise so complex that it 
defies easy comprehension, and export 

Africa proves the point. If you are moved by 
pictures of skeletal children and parched 
lands, or by the news that millions of Africans 
are starving, do not think only of a hostile 
environment and drought. Yes, there has been 
too little rain and too much erosion, but there 
has also been too much civil war in Africa, 
with food a weapon for all sides. There has 
been too much urban arrogance in redesigning 
rural economies and too much ignorance of 
peasant needs and customs. Thao has been 
too much aid misspent on industry and mecha- 
nization. At times there has even been too 
much free food from abroad, depressing prices 


America's annual festival of harvest, home 
and family was first celebrated in New Eng- 
land by people grateful for their community^ 
survival. It was established as a national holi- 
day by Abraham Lincoln in 1 863, a time when 
the nation's survival was in doubt 

In good tunes and bad since then, it has 
been customary for the president to issue a 
proclamation of Thanks giving each year. But 
often there are less formal more moving pro- 
clamations of the day’s spirit This year’s came 
in a news story by The Associated Press from 
Yellowknife, oqe of the towns along the west 
coast of Canada's Hudson Bay inhabited by 
the Inuit (also known as Eskimos). 

Twenty-seven years ago. in the winter of 
1957-58, the caribou herds ran short and there 
was famin e among the InuiL Many died. “I 
was 10 years old; my brother was about 6," 
said Charlie Panagoniak, a survivor of the 
famine. “When the police plane came to rescue 
us we were so skinny the policeman had no 
trouble lifting os both up at the same time.” 


and destroying incentives to grow more at 
home. For all these reasons. African popula- 
tions served by better medicine have grown 
two, three, four times as fast as food output 

Now that f amin e has struck again, sending 
more food to Africa is the only response for 
humane societies. But, except in emergencies, 
the heaps on American tables and the surplus 
mounds in American storehouses cannot be 
effectively shared across the continents. 

Food, although the fuel of life, is not a slice 
of bread to be broken in half; it is a system 
of people and laws, schools and tools. Food is 
the inspiration for creativity, the stimulus for 
in dustry, the organizing principle of any soci- 
ety. True generosity means giving others the 
help they need to achieve such a system — help 
in comprehending the economics and chemis- 
try of farming, in acquiring seeds and loans, in 
storing and distributing harvests. 

T hanksgi vin g and f amin es evoke an impulse 
to share. But, year after year, in frustration, we 
have been cutting back on real help. Perhaps 
the ul tima te virtue, beyond gratitude and gen- 
erosity, is bumility: a recognition that all our 
goodwill and all our food are inadequate to 
end the suffering before our eyes. Perhaps if 
we first accept our limitations, we will grow 
steadier in our strivings against them. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


The Inuit do not have much today; there are 
never really any flush times where they live. 
But they are not starving to death. When they 
saw the television reports on famine in Ethio- 
pia, they remembered the winter of 27 years 
ago. ”1 hurt for those people," said Mr. Pana- 
goniak. “My brother was skinny like that and 
my mother, my father. My little sister was 
better off because my mother could feed her, 
but the rest of us were under the snow, with 
only our heads showing, waiting to die." 

The Inuit in these communities have in 
recent weeks donated thousands of dollars to 
African relief. Mr. Panagoniak’s town has giv- 
en a thousand. In Rankin Inlet, a town of 
1,300, contributions of 56.000 were made dur- 
ing a weekend teleihon. “We collected 400 
pounds in pennies,” said Edward Kabluigok, 
coordinator of the project. “That’s the life 
savings of probably every kid in Rankin Inlet." 
. Such are the authors of the Thanksgiving 
proclamation of 1984. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


That Deficit Is Growing 


How quickly the bloom has faded from the 
Reagan administration's rosy economic fore- 
casts. It is hardy two weeks since election day 
and two vital statistics have had to be radically 
revised. The deficit will be much larger than 
advertised and economic growth win be modi 
slower. The public deserves one more surprise 
— • some sign that the administration recog- 
nizes the problem thus created. 

Until the dection the White House stood by 
its last official estimate, from August, that the 
fiscal 1985 defeat would be $172 billion. “Ev- 
erybody who reads the newspapers*' knew it 
would be larger, says a spokesman now. Real- 
ty? And also that it would balloon to a new 
record? The new deficit number is $210 billion. 

Some part of the deffcit’s growth, of course,' 
is attributable to the slowdown. “Everybody” 
has indeed known all year that the pace had to 
slacken, and there was no cause for alarm 
when it did. From an unsustainable peak of 
10.1 percent last winter the annual growth rate 
of tbs gross national product dropped to 7.1 
percent in the spring quarter and stiQ further 


daring the summer. But the extent of the 
summer slowdown has twice been substantial- 
ly revised. The initial estimate of 3.6 percent 
has now been cut almost in half, to 1.9 percent 

Activity is still expected to pick up next 
year, but few economists subscribe to the ad- 
ministration's confident assumption of 4-per- 
cent -growth for several more years. Thai as- 
sumption was the basis for President Reagan’s 
statement in the first debate with Walter Mon- 
dale that eventually the tax collections from a 
prospering economy would overtake federal 
spending and wipe out the deficit without a tax 
increase. It sounded like wishful thinking then 
and it sounds preposterous now. 

The Reagan administration began its first 
term with wildly optimistic forecasts to justify 
huge tax cuts and military increases. The last 
four years should be a lesson. No foreseeable 
economic growth or cutbacks in non-defense 
spending can bring the deficit under control. 
The planners of the second tom need to show 
that they have learned from the first 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Other Opinion 


A Settlement Soon in Angola? 

After a series of meetings involving Ango- 
lan, South African and American officials. 
President Josd Eduardo dos Santos of Angola 
has implied that he would be happy if most, 
possibly all, Cuban troops left bis country. For 
their part, the South Africans, for whom such a 
withdrawal is asine qua non of a settlement in 
Namibia, have made it dear that they could 
leave that country in a matter of weeks. 

On the basis that a settlement which ignores 
UNITA is not feasible, it is suggested in some 
quarters that a deal is being, or even has been, 
worked out to bring the government of Presi- 
dent dos Samos and UNITA together in a sort 
of coalition. Though such arrangements have 
of course never worked in post-colonial Africa, 
it is not inconceivable that the parties might at 
least temporarily throw themselves into such a 
compact if the time were right. The question is 
whether President dos Santos and his govern- 
ment are so concerned about the destruction of 
their country that they win share their power 


with UNITA, whose leader, Jonas Savimbi, 
would presumably sooner or later gobble them 
up. If these are the terms, one wonders whether 
the Angolan government will not prefer for the 
time bong to keep things as they are. 

— The Daily Telegrap h (London). 

TiyingtoDeal With Qadhafi 

France is squirming in embarrassment after 
having been duped by Cokmd Qadhafi’ s false 
promise to withdraw all Libyan troops from 
Chad. When Libyan troops threatened to over- 
throw Chad's president last year. President 
Mitterrand turned down Reagan administra- 
tion offers of assistance. Now we see the mak- 
ings of another French accommodation with 
Colonel Qadhafi. But, of course, tins will solve 
nothing. Until Western nations find the cour- 
age to isolate a Libyan regime that revels in 
state-directed terrorism, subversion and out- 
right invasion, the whole North African region 
will remain in turmoiL 

— The Baltimore Sun. 


FROM OUR NOV. 23 PAGES, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1909: U.S.-Canariian Tariff Friction 
NEW YORK — The American newspapers 
some time ago were full or more or less commi- 
natory references to the supposed necessity of 
applying the maximum schedule of the new 
tariff to Canadian imports unless Canada 
made overtures in a proper spirit for the pur- 
' pose of avoiding such a disaster. The Domin- 
ion Parliament, now in session, shows not the 
slightest disposition to go to Washington cap 
in hand Apparently there is tittle prospect of 
Canada abandoning the export duties on lum- 
ber and other products which are badly want- 
ed in this country, and the maintenance of 
which, it is contended by the Washington 
Government, constitutes a discrimination war- 
ranting the application erf the maximum tariff 
on Canadian goods entering the United States. 


1934: Yugoslavia Accuses Hungary 
GENEVA — Charging Hungarian complicity 
in the murder of King Alexander at Marseilles 
[on Oct. 9], Yugoslavia invoked the Covenant 
of the League of Nations [on Nov. 22). in a 
letter demanding action by the Council on a 
“situation which seriously compromises rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and Hungary." 
“This is not the case," said the Yugoslav letter, 
“of a political murder which is the work of an 
isolated individual The question involved is 
that of drilling and training on territory of a 
foreign state of professional criminals intend- 
ing to commit a series of outrages and assassi- 
nations for a specific political purpose. The 
facilities and protection enjoyed by the crimi- 
nals on Hungarian territory during their long 
and careful preparation are hardly credible." 
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Criticizing Public Figures Is an Old American Way 


P LEASANTV1LLE New York — 
Everyone knows that media at- 
tacks on public officials are some- 
times unfair, dishonest, careless, 
mean-spirited and self-serving. But a 
public official who cl aims that be or 
she was maligned by critics and seeks 
redress in court must meet a standard 
of proof more stringent than that 
faced by a private riiizcn. 

This standard, set by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in New' York Times 
Company vs. Sullivan, requires an 
official to show that defamatory 
statements about his or her conduct 
in office were false and were made 
with reckless disregard for the troth. 

Why does American society recog- 
nize a need to accord critics of public 
officials an extra measure of protec- 
tion? Given the libel suit by General 
William Westmoreland, and the like- 


T hat right of freely 
examining public 
characters and 
measures' is the ' only 
effectual guardian of 
every other right,' 

— James Madison 


lihood of similar suits, an under- 
standing of that question is a matter 
of immediacy. It is a question that 
leads straight to the heart of Ameri- 
ca’s identity as a democratic nation 
whose citizens insist on the right to 
free, open argument on public issues. 

Colonial Americans experienced 
iwo different uses of libel law. The 
first use was by private individuals 
who sued neighbors for defamation 
to vindicate their personal reputa- 
tions. The other was by government 
to punish critics. This form became a 
colonial cause c&ebre, the subject of 
outpourings of popular protesL 

England’s rulers had long charged 
political enemies with sediuous libel 
and tried them in dreaded Star 
Chamber proceedings. Seditious libel 
was also used to suppress critics of 


By Walter Schneir and Miriam Schneir 


appointed British officials in ISth 
century America. The best-known 
case is that of the newspaper editor 
John Peter Zenger. charged with libel 
for bis scathing articles about the 
imperious Governor William Cosby. 
There were numerous other cases. 

Americans responded to British li- 
bel actions by reprinting essays on 
“liberty of the press” from a British 
book. “Cato’s Letters,” that was the 
patriots’ political bible. A frequently 
quoted Cato observation was: “What 
are usually called libels undoubtedly 
keep great men in awe. and are some 
check upon their behavior ... It is 
certainly of less consequence to man- 
kind that an innocent man should be 
now and then aspersed than that all 
men should be enslaved.” 

Those defiant struggles bred a 
peculiarly American style of freedom 
of expression: uninhibited, with no 
holds barred — a style appropriate to 
a proud, self-governing people. In 
1782 the Frenchman Hector Give* 


coeur, defining. “What Is an Ameri- 
can." wrote that as citizens “they will 
carefully read the newspapers, enter 
into every political disquisition, free- 
ly blame or censure governors.” 


Revolutionary period, newspapers 
were often intelligent, thoughtful and 
informative. But they could be scurri- 
lous, accusatory and intemperate. 
Their impudence reflected a belief 
that all power derived from the peo- 
ple, that public officials were public 
servants. This was the press that the 
nation’s founders knew when they 
ratified the First Amendment. 

Such a press was not to everyone’s 
hiring. In 1798 Congress passed the 
Sedition Act to muzzle boisterous 
Republican newspapers that were 
heaping invective on Federalist lead- 
ers. The weapon used was the long- 
fought doctrine of seditious libcL 

The first person arrested, a Ver- 
mont editor, was jailed for publishing 
a letter libeling John Adams. James 


Madison declared that the Sedition 
Act was directed “against that right 
of freely examining public characters 
and measures, and free communica- 
tion among the people,” which is the 
“only effectual guardian of every oth- 
er right.” The act was allowed to 
lapse and Thomas Jefferson par- 
doned those convicted under it. 

There the subject erf 1 libel and pub- 
lic officials rested, as far as the Su- 
preme Court was concerned, for 263 
years. Then came the Kbel suit of LB. 
Sullivan, a Montgomery, Alabama, 
city commissioner. Now, with the 
Westmoreland case, comes the first 
suit by a high federal official against 
critics of bis conduct in office. 

A debate is stirring over whether 
the decision in New York Times 
Company vs. Sullivan went too far or 
not far mough. How that debate is 
resolved will reveal much about what 
America has become. 


The writers are preparing a book on 
the Westmoreland libel suit They con- 
tributed this to The New York times. 


Europeans 
Could Use 
A Partner 

By Flora Lewis 

B RUSSELS - 7 - The dialogue be- 
tween America and its European 
allies has taken on a plaintive tone. It 
is not angry argument and recrimina- 
tion now, nor Ls it anything like the 

-congratulation and surge of con- 
fidence that Washington exudes. 

“We’re scared” a senior European 
official told a gathering here fast 
weekend. He was not talking about 
the Russians. He was talking about 
facing the United States and the Jap- 
anese. He was expressing the spread- 
ing fear that European democracies 
will not be able to keep up with the 
high-tech industrial revolution. 

Stagnating economies and sour .so- 
cial climate would make the Europe- 
ans all the less able to keep up on ever 
more costiv defenses. But the Ameri- 
can response, echoing the fanfare of 
President Reagan's re-election, was a 
tough, uncomprehending “Just do it 
our way.” The Europeans gasped. 

“We’re willing to be more flexi- 
ble,” said another European leader, a 
staunch conservative, “hut if you 
think we’re going to take our societies 
back to the 1880s you're wrong.” 

There was a deep polarization on 
how to look to the future. Almost all 
the Europeans present — industrial- 
ists. politicians, officials — were well 
to the right in their own countries, 
but they were astonished at what they 
saw as American advocacy of return 
to primitive, untempered capitalism 
Some agree that they overdid the 
welfare slate a biL None of them 
doubt that if they followed American 
lectures on dismantling large pans of 
it. deregulating, denationalizing and 
using the savings for great cuts in 
taxes, they would face internal up- 
heavals that could endanger every- 
body's security, including America's. 

There is a growing dilemma as the 
older industrialized countries study 
America’s resilience and recovery. 
The debate is not acrimonious for 
now, Europeans are benefiting huge* 
ly from the flood of imports absorbed 
by America thanks to the strong dol- 
lar. But they arc writ aware, and the 
Americans neglect to mention, (hat 
the United Stales has been able to 
sustain a monumental budget deficit 
without inflation and a vast trade 
deficit without a sharp drop of the 
dollar only because so much foreign 
capital keeps pouring in. 

• No other country could hope for 
such advantage. No one knows how 
long America can ride this air cush- 
ion, or whether the cushion will grad- 
ually deflate or collapse with a crash. 
The visiting Americans were sur- 


Sharon and Westmoreland vs, the Media an concent is jobs, ratiwrthan profits 


W ASHINGTON — A former 
UJS. government official who 
cordially despises Ariel Sharon hopes 
the former general and Israeli defense 
minister wins his libel suit against 
Time magazine, which charged that 
he encouraged Arabs to massacre Ar- 
abs. Why? Because, the official says, 
somebody has to hold the damnably 
arrogant and all-powerful Big Media 
to account when they are wrong 
In the same federal courthouse in 
lower Manhailan, another member 
of what regards itself as the maligned 
military, General William Westmore- 
land, demands a 5120-million libel 
judgment against CBS for charging in 
effect that He cooked the intelligence 
books in Vietnam. Rooting for 
“Westy” are those who believe that 
the media must be punished for un- 
dermining public support of that wax. 

1 count myself among the minority 
who hail Ank Sharon for performing 
the service of dispersing the Palestine 


Bv William Safire 

Liberation Organization, and among 
the majority who now believe that 
coverage of Vietnam was tilted 
against General Westmoreland's 
fight to slop the onrushing tyranny. 
But I hope both generals lose thor 
pincers movement in the war against 
the press, and not merely because, to 
paraphrase Dean Rusk, I'm a mem- 
ber of the press and I'm on our side. 

The central issue in both cases is 
not “What is the truth?” Sorry, the 
final decision on these innately con- 
troversial matters will not be made by 
a jury in Manhattan. “Encourage” to 
a Sharon requires active direction, 
but to a Sharon critic means only a 
shrug; and “conspiracy" is the loos- 
est word in the legal language. 

The real issue is: If die charges 
made are adjudged to be inaccurate 
or grossly unfair and damaging. 


In Slightly Biased Praise 
Of Maligned November 


By Robert G. Howes 


N EW YORK — Most months 
need no defease. We like them 
for what they are. November is 
different It requires advocacy. 

Poets often scorn it. Thomas 
Moore called it a “solemn month 
[amid] gathering gloom.” Bayard 
Taylor epitomized it as “the croak 
of a crow, on the desolate tree top.” 
It has, wrote Thomas Hood, ‘to 
nobility, no warmth, no cheerful- 
ness.” Plain folk tend to resent it, 
underrate it or, at best, tolerate iL 
1 am a NovemberisL I love iL 
Not with the sonnets that some 
bestow on merry May. Not with 
the mellow lyrics of a September 
song. But it's love ail the same. 
Here is how I see iL 
November starts with a fall echo 
out of antiquity. Its very first day is 
All Hallows. It resonates, in its 
earliest hours, (he laughter of little 
spirits in happy streets on Hallow- 
een. It ends on the threshold of 
Christmas. It trails off from the 
obsequies or one church year to the 
birth of another. In between it is a 
wondrous mix of farsightedness, 
heroics and providence. 

On the eleventh day of this the 
eleventh month, we recall again 
Lhose legions lost in honor in Flan- 
ders, and later so many limes else- 
where. Every four years November 
elects an American president. No- 
vember is Pilgrims grateful; family 
joy around fat tables; rediscovery, 
however subliminal, of the robust 
reverence of our beginnings. No- 
vember sings one hymn grandly — 
“How Finn a Foundation!” 

What is more. November is a 
kind of elder statesman. It is the 
Abe Lincoln of the months, raw- 
boned, plain spoken, homespun. 
Its vision is cluttered neither with 
the multiple colors of fall nor the 
first real snows of winter. It sees 
clear. It sees long, it sees wide. 

The leaves have gone. The har- 
vest is gathered in. Summer, with 
its ebullient outsidedness, is finally 


over. The drifts have not yet come. 
St. Nicholas is only a prospect. 

The eleventh month is for de- 
mental things. Like storm windows 
being repaired. Like an ti freeze. 
Like wood piles on porches. Like 
new fires on the hearth. Like squir- 
rels and field mice stocking their 
larders one last time. Stone walls 
are more evident and more impor- 
tant in November. Distances are 
more visible and truer. 

At night there is a particular 
clarity about November stars. 
They hang unusually emphatic in 
cold skies over bare branches, 
preaching from pulpits unobstruct- 
ed by the paraphernalia of other 
seasons. In November it is easier to 
see what David Lloyd George, the 
British prime minister (1916-1 922V 
called “the great everlasting things 
that matter.” November is made of 
sturdy stuff, of simple sagacities 
and steady horizons. 

Of the few flowers it boasts, per- 
haps bittersweet is November’s fa- 
vorite. Just when the calendar 
seems decrepit, bittersweet bursts 
in orange eloquence through dead 
(eaves in difficult places. When you 
come across it at last, bright on 
some fallen fence in some ram- 
shackle woods, it is a special joy 
and a special achievement So. too, 
November takes time and persis- 
tence lo find and to savor well 

f do not contend that the elev- 
enth month is (he very best of 
months. I contend that in many 
ways it is a good month, a provi- 
dent month, a heroic month, a 
thankful month. Try iL You’ll like 
iL I confess that I am somewhat 
biased. I was born in November. 

The writer, a Raman Catholic 
priest, is director of church liaison 
with Morality and Media, an ami - 
pornography group, and is a poet 
and author of articles and books on 
church planning He contributed this 
comment to The New York Times. 


should those who made the charges 
be held to account by law, and be 
made to pay the damages? 

The average fair-minded person 
would say yes. Here is why I say no, 
and one reason why I think that the 
UJS. Constitution says no. 

Intent and good faith are central 
ideas in law and morality. We all 
make mistakes, sometimes egregious 
ones, and often with terrible conse- 
quences. We punish ourselves in- 
wardly, or suffer obloquy from our 
fellows or ridicule from the public, 
but we are not punished by the law 
because our intern was not malicious. 

The general who ordered the 
Union troops to assault the heights at 
Fredericksburg, with disastrous re- 
sults, was relieved and disgraced, but 
he was not court-martialed. He erred 
with the intent to win. 

The doctor who undertakes a risky 
operation, the lawyer who gambles 
on an unorthodox, defense to save his 
client, the businessman who bets the 
company on a new product — all of 
them have one great limitation on 
their liability: If they took their 
chance in good faith, “if they failed 
while daring greatly,” they may ruin 
themselves in the profession or the 
marketplace, but fey will face no 
further punishment in (aw. The pro- 


tection of acting in good faith, with 
no malicious intern, is what makes 
decision-making posable. 

It applies to all of us. Should the 
parent or teacher who mistakenly 
treats a dyslexic pupil as lazy or re- 
tarded be hdd accountable in court 
for the damage to that child's career? 
Should a prosecutor and jury and 
judge who combine to send a man to 
the electric chair be forced to pay 
damages if another person later con- 
fesses to the crime? Of course not 

Yes, in extreme cases there are 
grounds for a charge of criminal ne- 
glect or abase of power or malprac- 
tice, and civil law casts a wider net 
than criminal law. But in general so- 
ciety does not hold people account- 
able for the consequences of actions 
that were taken in good faith. If we 
did, the second-guessing in courts 
would paralyze our power to decide. 

That principle applies, with added 
constitutional force, to a journalist 
writing a story about a controversial 
figure or subject We rarely know the 
whole truth, but neither that know- 
ledge of our partial ignorance nor the 
fear of libel attack from an irate sub- 
ject should stop us from writing as 
much as is prudent of what we trunk 
is the truth that we do know. 

In holding to account, intent is 
oentraL If Arik Sharon intended to 
loose Arab murderers on the refugee 
camps, or if “Westy” Westmoreland 
intended to deceive his superiors 
about enemy strength, then the gen- 
erals should be court-martialed; or if 
Time or CBS intended to rum a repu- 
tation with no concern for the truth, 
then those media should pay. But if 
the generals and the press acted in 
good faith — as 1 believe they all did 
— then the disputes should never 
have been brought into court 
The New York Tones. 
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to spark new ventures or nerves to 
risk failure. The more candid among 
them granted that the main effect of 
high technology was to add wealth, 
not jobs, but one U.S. businessman 
said that American industry was be- 
ing forced to choose among “auto- 
mate, emigrate or evaporate.” 

The one recommendation easy for 
everybody to endorse in the abstract 
was to make a real Common Market, 
a space as free of obstacles to eco- 
nomic movement as the domestic 
United States. But the European 
Community is going in the other di~ 
■rection now, bogged down in bicker- 
ing, its vision turned myopic. 

That contributes to feeling scared. 
Like the United States, Western Eu- 
rope has grown increasingly national- 
istic. It no longer feels strong US. 
'encouragement to develop into the 
second “pillar” of the alliance that 
President Kennedy evoked. 

■ An economically weak Europe 
would weaken the alliance. It could 
not afford its share of the costs, and it 
is not getting US. orders that would 
bolster its defense industries. 

Maybe, one Briton speculated, we 
need a real crisis like the 1930s to 
shake us up and get us together. That 
is a horrifying, cataclysmic thought, 
but it accurately reflects the Europe- 
an feeling of bong powerless despite 
the resources of skill, ingenuity and 
ambition that could be put to work. 

It will take American incentive, not 
sermons on free enterprise, to spur 
the energy. There are practical possi- 
bilities, especially in defense produc- 
tion. If America offered to share its 
capacity on condition that the Euro- 
peans pooled their efforts, os it re- 
quired for Marshall Plan aid. lowered 
military costs would save Americans 
money. The Europeans would gain 
technological advance, which should 
drive them to more effective coopera- 
tion in nonmilitary innovation. Oth- 
erwise there b little prospect of re- 
ducing reliance on nuclear weapons 
and reviving European confidence. 

There is liveliness and ability here, 
but it wiU take a renewed sense of 
America as a partner, not just a self- 
satisfied protector, to mm “Euro- 
pessimism” around. The time is ripe 
for imaginative policy. It would have 
to come from Washington. 

The New York Times. 


LETTER 

Marx Was No Scientist 

The controversy over “liberation 
theology” has been portrayed os one 
between progressive and conservative 
forces in the Catholic Church. The 
“instruction” of Cardinal Joseph 
Ratzinger primarily concerned Ute 
use of Marxism in working out Cath- 
olic theology. Liberation theologians 
see Marxism as a “science" that can 
be used to analyze Latin America. 

For two years 1 have worked ou 
Marx's texts. I have been invited by a 
party institute in East Berlin, and 
have worked with scholars in West 
Germany. Cardinal Ratzinger is right 
in saying that there is no science in 
Marx. Marx thought of his work as a 
political statement. Almost all the 
“scientific" claims in his writings are 
false. Those interested in human 
rights would be best advised to look 
elsewhere Tor a theoretical basis. 

MICHAEL KRAFT. 

University of Bayreuth, 
Bayreuth, West Germany. 
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SchQrch and Oppliger help Bossard into an octopus costume. 

Mute Mummery 
From Switzerland 


Ontm Akorlcr 


by Mavis D. Gurnard 


I AUSANNE, Switzerland — Two giant 
white hands draw bade the velvet 
j curtain to reveal a bare, black 
^ stage, setting the scene for the 
enormous, mute antics of the Mummen- 
sebanz. Concealed in body masks several 
times their size, they seem to float, grapple, 
whirl and waffle around like shapeless crea- 
tures from another world. 

The mime-mask trio, already appreciated 
by audiences in their native Switzerland and 
in the United States, are about to start a 
world tour that will take them, among other 
places, to France; Italy, the Netherlands and 
Japan. 

There is no music and no script in their act 
and some people wonder what it all means. 
The Mummenschanz aren’t saying. 

“There’s never any plot,” says Andres 
Bossard, a stocky Zurich native. “We come 
up with different ideas that we research 
separately and, all of a sudden, it falls into 
place.” This, he says, is why it takes so long. 
There is no director: each of the three gives 
an opinion even if the person is not in the 
act 

‘1 guess this is our secret,” says Bossard. 
“This entente has taken 12 years to grow. We 
light and we argue but none of us could exist 
alone. The only way we can work is togeth- 
er." 

B EHIND the scenes, each of the three 
has developed individual responsibil- 
ities. Bossard, 40, who is extroverted 
and articulate, has become the spokesman. 
“My energy is short I must move, I want 
change, I See to deal with people,” he says, 
pouring another glass of mineral water. 

The others “have more staying power, and 
stick to a task until it’s done/’ Floriana 
Frassetto, a vivacious American-born Ital- 
ian, 34, spends hours at her sewing machine, 
stitching everything from mammoth pillows 
to the jersey tentacles of an octopus to the 
actors' cotton tights. 

Bernie SchQrch. 40, tab, dark and re- 
served, acts as handyman. “I have two left 
hanrfs but Schurch can do anything,” says 
Bossard. This includes gluing, hammering, 
sawing, welding and working with styrofoam 
blocks to design outsize brads shaped like 
TV aerials, electric plugs and suitcases. 

In the new show, the styrofoam heads rest 
on the actors' shoulders. With the masks on, 
the view becomes a faint slit that can be 
displaced by a false movement. “All of us 
have tumbled at least once into the pit,” 
Bossard savs. 

The three mimes do neck exercises to carry 
the weight. Their choreographer, Elizabeth 
Oppliger, insists on a workout every morn- 
ing. “Before. I would do a little yoga and 
Floriana would go to dancing class. Benue 
would not do anything. But now we stick to 
iL We’re not as young as we were,” Bossard 

“’ft. troupe puts on eight performances a 
week. “There are times we feel awful before 
or after a show. But it must go on. While 
we’re doing it. we forget the aching back or 
the stiff oak.” 

The three performers came to Mummens- 
chanz from different directions. Bossard, 
who was stagesiruck as a child, ran througn a 
series of small parts while living off odd jobs 
at the post office, selling can openers or 
working as a Manpower temporary. 

It was the Swiss Army that timed SchQrch 
into a down. “AB those afly tlmgs thg 
make you do: I found I could get comic 
effects out of any situation to make the ! guys 
laugh. 1 became the company down.jnen l 
wanted to go on entertaining . 

During amateur theater and _ dramatic 
school, both became fascinated with panto- 
mime and left for Paris. Wbeni hQT tand 
they were the only Swiss members of Jaojues 
LeCoq’s mime-mask classes, they went out 
Df their way to avoid one another. 

“We had not come to Pans to actw* 
another Swiss. There were more mw«?mg 
people around,” says Bogart; Bmafrer two 
years of acrobatics. 
downing at LeCoq’s, SAmch and 
began to work together- Not oriT 

complementary — Bossard an acrobatanda 
comic, ScbUrch tending to precise panto- 
mime — but something also matched in then- 
characters. 


B 


Fattening Manhattan, or the Vanished Pill 


N EW YORK — There is always 
plenty to worry about in New 
York —in fact there is no better 
place to worry — but right now a 
lot of New York swells are dose to panic, 
and no wonder. They face entering the holi- 
day season fashionably slim and leaving it — 
God forbid — plump. 

*Tm getting ready to kill myself in cold 
blood,” declares Nikki Haskdl,' a talk-show 
hostess on cable television and a profession- 
al party-giver. 

’It breaks my heart," Larry Kaiser says. 
“In two weeks I’D be a big fat pig.” Larry, a 

Mary Blume 

real estate man-about- town, weighs 145 
unds (65 kilos) and has his suits made in 
its by Cifonem (“Lanvin's only good with 
blue”). Within days he may not be able to 
button them. 

“I'm a feast-or-f amine person,” says 
Charlene Nederlander, wife of the New 
York theater owner, on her way to South- 
ampton. Her tone of voice leaves no doubt as 
to which it will be. 

Behind the present panic is the sudden 
and unexplained disappearance of the most 
fashionable diet pill in town, which was sold 
through handpicked dealers. The pill is 
called Enzo-cap and is made, according to its 
brochure, from papaya and garlic gathered 
“in the high mountain regions of the Andes 
in Peru.” 

A company called Riched SA. in Calif or- 

a half ago. They sold for $60 for a bottle of 
30 pills (dosage: one or two a day) and were 
a potential gold mine: “The brat thing to 
crane out of South America,'’ Larry Kaiser 
says, “since Carmen Miranda." 


across the street from Le Cirque. There was 
also Eva. who runs the beauty shop at the 
Palace Hold, and Nadia Dmitrov, a nutri- 
tionist. 

The usual commission for sub-dealers was 
$10 per bottle. In California, Stanley Hold- 
en's Dance Studio and Meditation Center 
accepted Master-Charge cards for the pills. 

Charlene Nederlander used to get her 
Enzo-caps while having her nails done by 
Margarets Din at Nails by Margaret, where 
there are pictures on the walls of Neil Se- 
daka, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sinatra. Polly 
Bergen and Cristina Ferrare (Mrs. John d'e 
Lorean), an Enzo-capper wont to explain to 
anyone likely to listen that inside her splen- 
did body is a fat girl trying to get out. Tatum 
O'Neal is another satisfied customer. 

Margarete Din, an upswept blonde from 
Transylvania in rhinestone chandelier ear- 
rings who studied nail sculpture with the 
famous Nina, says the pills worked for every- 
one, or just abouL “Some people are para- 
noids, I just say no more pills, not for you 

darling 

'One of my diems had a friend in Switzer- 
land who got very fat after giving birth. She 
got so fat she was paralyzed. My i client gave 
hex some Enzo-caps. Trust me, that girl isn't 
paralyzed anymore. It's unreal.” 


Riched S.A, the California importers of 
Enzo-caps, have pul their telephone on an 
answering machine. When finally a human 
picks up, it is called Diane and Diane says 
she is fed up with demands for the polls from 
all over the world: “There are none,” she 
says flatly. 

Diane refuses to name the owner of 
Riched but Judy- Carmel knows: it is a gar- 
ment manufacturer named Richard wbo 
went to high school in California with her 
brother. Bucky. (Nikki also grew up with 
Judy and Bucky and Lovee Du Bocf. It’s a 
small world.) Richard has a Peruvian wife. 
Teresa. 

“They are having production problems in 
Peru. By the time they replenish the crop it 
will be at least three months.” says Diane. In 
New York everyone has a different explana- 
tion. 

“The mafia." 

“A coup in Peru.” 

“A dock strike.” 

“Peruvian politics. There’s this govern- 
ment minister who. . .” 

“A guerrilla group called the Shining 
Path...” 

“They say Jane Fonda’s coming out with a 
pill of her own." 


“A coup in Peru." - 

“I don't think Judy went about it the right 
way." Nikki says. “You can believe me that I 
would know exactly what they arc made of. 
the formula, because you have to understand 
if you’re dealing with South American cram- 
tries, one day it's there, one day it’s not thereT 
1 would have tried to figure out a way so ixV 
case of emergency I would have a back-u]? 
system. If you can figure out how to make- 
the atom bomb, you can figure out how- to 
make Enzo-caps.” r. 

Judy says Teresa is going to Peru in De- 
cember and will either straighten oui the 
Incas' production problems or come back 
with their secret formula. She reckons it will 
take six months. Six months. - 

"It's not that I want to be anacuued." says. 
Larry, reaching suicidally for a handful of 
salted almonds. 

“I’m getting desperate, I don’t want to 
deal with it until I have to,” says Nikki. She- 
lias one bottle left. 

“In the meantime, everyone's going to b<ii 
fat and beautiful.” says Nails by Margaret, a 
remark that goes down about' as well as a 
slug of nail-polish remover. 

“Come bock next week," says Judy's door- 
man, smoothly pocketing a S10 tip. “Ami, 
have a good day.” ■ 


E 


“We had the same work ethic, the same 
eagerness to go places,” Bossard says. Their 
families were suspicious of artists. “They 
kept warning us: You will never make a 
living. Very Swiss." 

Bossard eventually landed a job at a Club 
Med resort in Tunisia and brought in 
SchQrch to help put together an act. It was a 
grueling experience. 

“A new show every week. We worked all 
night rehearsing while the people slept It 
was a demanding audience. Since the show is 
free, they never fed they must stay because 
they’ve bought a ticket. If they don’t like it. 
theyjust walk out” 

At theend of two seasons at the Club Med 
the actors had put together 3 program they 
took around France and Italy: some mask 
and down skits delivered in an absurd, in- 
vented language that mniiningual spectators 
could follow. 

Frassetto, meantime, was attending mime 
school in Rome, where she was struck by 
their performance. Within a few months, the 
twosome became a threesome. Rather than 
add her Italian and En glish to their native 
SchwyzerdQtsch, French and made-up 
words, Frassetto persuaded them to gp mute. 

Success for the troupe came after a slow 
start in cabaret, summer festivals and small 
theaters. A trip to the United States made 
them dream of Broadway, and they rented 
the Bijou Theater on West 45th for six 
months. The reviews were enthusiastic. 

After television appearances with Johnny 
Carson and on “Sesame Street," they left to 
make a tour of the United Stales and Latin 
America, training seven other Mummen- 
schanz troupes in the meanwhile. 

“Suddenly, we realized we had plenty of 
money and could stop to think things over. 
We didn’t flip out and buy large cars, but 
money bought time, a whole year of free- 
dom.’’ 

When they got together again, their big- 
gest problem was inventing a new program. 
The previous numbers had been geared to 
small stages. “We had to fill larger stages and 
be seen aU the way to the back of the audito- 
riums," Bossard says. 

The Mummenschanz scavenge their props 
in supermarkets, department stores, trade 
shows and factories. Anything may trigger 
an idea. 

“We try a plastic salad strainer on our 
head," Bossard explains, “and ask the sales- 
lady if she doesn’t nave ii in a larger size. She 
thinks we are crazy, of course. So do the 
secretaries who are used to taking orders by 
the ton or the kilometer when we ask for a 
small length of air hose, some plastic bags or 
insulation material.” 

They assembled it all in a rented loft in the 
Role Fabrik. occupied by young Zurich art- 
ists. “There's roan to work on body masks 4 
meters (12 feet) high, a stage to practice, 
space for Floriana’s expresso maker and her 
sewing machine, and Benue's shop. We can 
work on a project, abandon it, take it up 
again until it clicks,” Bossard says. 

“At first, you hate to get into the masks. 
You make a move and the stuff takes a while 
to react Slowly, you get used to this, they 
become comfortable, like old clothes.” 

ACKSTAGE, as their assistant, Wal- 
ter Flohr, unpacks suits from eight 

. 'metal trunks, Christian Alton er 

checks the stage lighting, and a helper drags 
a wet mop over the black linoleum floor. 

The trio rehearses, stepping over electric 
cables and dodging the the mop. They fuss 
and argue over a slight change, talking a blue 
streak in a mix of native and acquired 
tongues. Frassetto says, “OK. So I go burble, 
burble, burble and then splotch.” The others 
nod. 

And was the name Mummenschanz in- 
vented? Bossard explains that the term refers 
to the masks worn by Swiss mercenaries 
when they played cards, “They were so na- 
ive, they simply couldn’t keep a poker face; 
So they wore masks to hide their feelings." 
Sch Archer thinks it means the game of 
chance dealt before riving battle. Frassetto 
says it means a gamble. The three agree to 
disagree, once more leaving the audience to 
guess. 

From Dec. II to 31, (except Dec. 17, 24 & 
25) Mummenschanz wiB be in Fans at the 
Th&dre de la Vide, Place du Ch&teleu ■ 


T O think of the disappearance of a diet 
pall as just another rat of trivia is to 
misunderstand Manhattan. If the 
motto of the State of New York is Excelsior, 
or Ever Upward, in the city this translates as 
Try to Get Something for No thing. Enzo- 
caps were just that: their chief property was 
that with them you could eat your fm and 
lose weight at the same time. 

In fashionable circles, where it is absolute- 
ly essential to be both thin and to dine out 
often and copiously, Enzo-caps — devel- 
oped, says the brochure, “by an acclaimed 
Peruvian orthomolecular physician highly 
regarded for his work in 
seemed to have fallen from heaven like a 
low-cal manna. 

“They’re a miracle,” says Nikki Haskell 
fervently. She says she has been on a diet 
since age 2. 

*1 took them and said, ‘My God. I put my 
help on them, I put my children on them,’ " 
says Judy Carmel, a petite brunette whose 
Park Avenue living room is filled with the 
pale, curved modular furniture that in New 
York means you know all the angles. 

Judy, who has licenses in real estate and 
stockbroking. was so excited that she formed 
an Enzo-cap distributorship with her sister, 
Lovee Du Boef. Lovee distributed the pills in 
Las Vegas, where she lives, while Judy sold 
hers through her Park Avenue doormen and 
through selected sources such as Nails by 
Margaret, a fashionable manicurist just 


NZO-CAPPERS are a hardened 
bunch of dieters who have tried every- 
thing from apQl called Zoom that lifts 
off the top of your head to hours of aerobics 
to the geographical diets (Scarsdale, Beverly 
Hills, Southampton. Cambridge) to the an- 
cient Roman practice of regurgitation, gen- 
teelly called bulimia here. (“It’s not so bad,” 
says Larry Kaiser, “but then I have a double- 
jointed stomach”). Enzo-caps bad the ad- 
vantage of minimal ride effects, of being 
made from natural ingredients and of being 
soothingly expensive. 

No one takes the pills' disappearance 
lightly. 

The problem is what to do. No one knows 
which Andes to head for, which Inca to 
consult, or even what “an acclaimed Peruvi- 
an orthomolecular physician” might be. At- 
tempts to make the pills with UJ5.-grown 
ingredients have faded. “It’s the Andes air,” 
says Nads by Margaret knowingly. Judy 
Carmel cannot even track down the Peruvi- 
an manufacturers, Sicuani Laboratories, but, 
as she points out, she does not have an 
Andean telephone directory. 

Some people have had the pills analyzed. 

, % “1 wouldn’t dare. They might be full of llama 
doo doo,” Larry says. He keeps his remain- 
ing Enzo-caps under lock and key, although 
he says he has a small fortune in saffron just 
lying in his 5th Avenue kitchen. “I have two 
pounds of saffron from Iran, for which I’ve 
been offered over $8,000. You can keep it 
forever if you put an apple in it It's like a 
built-in trust fund, I can paefla the whole 
world.” He would rather have Enzo-caps 
and even called Nads by Margaret, imitating 
his friend Charlene Nederlander’s voice, in 
the hope of wheedling pills out of her. He 
faded. 

“People are now going into people’s medi- 
cine cabinets and taking their puls,” Nikki 
Haskell says. “I took mine back from my 
mother. I know a man who lock them back 
from his children.” Judy Carmel’s doormen 
are being offered hefty bribes. 
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Cuban Culture Dances to a Popular Beat 

be found performing the African relicjou 
rituals, vestiges of the secret slave societic 


by Jeanne Brody 


H AVANA — The courtyard was 
packed on all four sides. Faces in 
varying shades of white, beige and 
black stared at the performers. A 
member of the audience, a black man with a 
colorful shirt, had traded places with the 
drummer, who stood on the side and clapped 
along. The ringer had also been supplanted 
by an amateur, and in center stage a wizened 
old man danced a sexy guaguanco with the 
attractive professional dancer from the folk- 
lore ensemble. The public clapped, tapped 
their feel and yelled encouragement. “Come 
on grandfather, show them bow it’s done!” 
In Cuba, culture is everybody’s business. 
Despite serious economic difficulties and 
the scarcity of materials, more and more 
people in Cuba are involved in one form or 
another of amateur or professional art. And 
though exiles report of repression, censor- 
ship and tight controls on freedom of expres- 
sion, the visitor discovers in Cuba a dynamic 
milieu for culture and the arts. 


Cuba is perhaps, brat known for its music. 
Dances like the rumba and the cha-cha have 
become such a pan of Western culture that 
few remember that they were invented in 
Cuba. The inventor of the cha-cha. Enrique 
Jorrin, is alive and playing before thousands 
of dancing Cubans today. 

The conga drum and other typical Cuban 
percussion instruments are regularly used in 
popular music throughout the world. The 
popularity of the “Salsa" movement, which 
grew out of the ghettos of New York and 
Puerto Rico, has obscured the fact that it is 
derived from Cuban rhythms and dance 
forms. 

Each immigrant group that has set foot on 
the island has contributed to Cuban music, 
and most Cubans feel they have a personal 
share in the national patrimony. On street 
corners, discussions worthy of a music critic 
are common. Artists and musicians are re- 
ferred to by the familiar diminutive: Pablito 
or Arturito, for example, in the cases of the 
singer Pablo Mil ante and the renowned 
trumpeter Arturo Sandoval 


Classical music in Cuba has never been 
cut off from popular or folk music. Compos- 
ers of the early 20th century, such as Alejan- 
dro Garda Caturla and Amadeo Roldan, 
wrote popular dance music as well as sym- 
phonies and operas, and didn't hesitate to 
incorporate popular elements into their clas- 
sical pieces. 

The Cubans have great respect for the 
varied cultural roots of their popular muse. 
Since the 1959 revolution, numerous centers 
for the study of the ethnic sources of the 
country’s different cultural manifestations 
have been established. 

The “Rumba Saturday” performances of 
the National Cuban Folklore Ensemble, for 
example, are more than fine artistry in cos- 
tume, dance, and song. The troupe is headed 
by an anthropologist, Rogelio Martinez 
Fur£, and its work, grounded in ethnological 
research, attempts to preserve the cultural 
roots of Cuba’s folklonc expressions in their 
purest form. 

In the poorer sections of Havana and the 
nearby dty of Matanzas, tiny groups can still 



Dance troupe at a “ Rumba Saturday” performance in Havana. 
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vestiges of the secret slave societies 
that once existed in colonial Cuba. Oriel' 
young woman who works in the Havana* 5 
Libre, formerly the Hilton Hotel, mentioned)) 
casually that her grandmother used to make*; 
the u diatditos” or animist spirits, dance. She?, 
said that she was walking down the street rnv 
Havana recently, and heard someone beat-/ 
mg the drums in a courtyard. “It was a toqueh i 
del santo." a religious drum ceremony, she 
said, adding proudly, “They let me stay and" 
watch.” ,. t . 

Cubans take their music so seriously that* 
musicologists here have taken to studying;, 
“Salsa” to see just how derivative or original/ 
the up-tempo, brassy American Latin music/, 
^ .1. 

M USIC here is ever-present and 0 
eclectic. Michael Jackson videos” 
appear on Cuban televirion along! - 
ride Julio lglerias and the latest Cuban pop! 1 ' 
ular singers. Walking along the streets in 
Vedado, the old residential pan of Havana/M 
one is likely to come upon a trio of teenagers 
beating out a rhythm on a baseball bat or 
bear wafting out of an open door strains of? 
anything from a peasant guajira, inherited* 
from the 16th-century Spanish ballads, to. 
John Coltrane. And Copelia, a park in cen-* 
tral Havana, offers an amplified selection of*.' 
Cuban, U.S. and Latin American popular'* 
singers along with its famous ice cream. 

if Cuban nightlife dimmed a bit during, 
the difficult years of the early 1970s, today in 
is going strong. Hordes of young people line 11 
up outride Havana's numerous nightclubs'' 
on Saturday and Sunday nights. The en-1‘ 
trance fee and price of drinks, the equivalent-' 
of $5 to $10, represent a few hours’ work id’' 
the average Cuban, but they are not prohibit 
live. * 

Neighborhood dubs, factories and “Popu- 
lar Power” organize dances and parties foi*’ 
the people. Most of these events are free, of*- 
the cost is nominal, and top bands are I ... 

In the city, such festivities may take the fc._ 
of little get-togethers or street dances; in the 
countryside, they become outdoor carnivals* 
where, on a public square surrounded bv 
palm trees, 4,000 beer-drinking Cuban work- 
ers and pasants from ages 5 to 95 can be 
seen dancing. 

Country music is still played in the home, 
and in the interior of the country. The old* 
country form of the urbanized genre called^ 
“Son" and the musical, singing debated 
known as “controversies" can still be hear® 
in the Casas de la Trova or TroubadouijJ 
Houses. These are rooms or buildings ina 
each dty or town where old-timers andj 
young can come to play and exchange muricjfi 
At the Salon Roja of the Capri Hotel irij 
Havana, one can enjoy an evening of ratha^ 

Continued on page.JQj* 
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TRAVEL 


INTERNATIONAL DATEBOOK 




VIENNA, Bosendorfer Hall (tel: 


65.66.51). 

CONCERT — Nov. 26: Ro-Mi.Ro 
Tri o (D iabdli, Haydn). 
RECITALS— Nov. 27: Otto Niedcr- 


man conductor/ violin (Rossini. Vival- 
di). 

Nov. 27: Pierre Ikxxlez conductor, Jes- 
sye Norman soprano (Stravinsky, 
Berg). 

Nov. 28: English Chamber Orchestra, 


•Miufedu Louvre (tel: 26039.26). 
EXHIBITION —To Dec. 31: “XVII 


Century French Dra 
•Mu see du Luxi 


(Bacfu Hawn). 

Nov. 29: John Geoigiadis conductor 


Nov. 28: Gerhard Panzenboecb bass 
(Brahms). 

Nov. 29; Lorenz Ewaschko baritone, 
Jan Wagner piano (Mozart, Schu- 
mann). 

•English Theater/ tel: 42.12.60). 
THEATER — Through November: 
“The Zoo Story," Xbnndng the 
Ways**tAlbee). 

•International Theatre (td: 31.62.72). 
THEATER — Nov. 29 and 30: "Our 
Town" (Wilder). 

•Konzerthaus (td: 72. 12.1 1). 
CONCERTS— Nov. 24and 25: Vien- 
na Chamber Orchestra, Herbert Prt- 
kopa conductor (Prokofiev, Purcell). 
Nov. 26 and 27: Alban Berg Quartet 
(Beethoven, Mozart). 


Barbican Theatre — - Royal Shake- 
speare Company — Nov. 24, 26. 27, 30: 

ra t..\ 


"Mother Courage" (Brecht). 

Nov. 28 and 29: “Henry VuT (Shake- 
speare). 

• Royal Academy of Arts (tel: 
734.9052). 

EXHIBITIONS— To Dec. 16: “Roy- 
al Academy Architecture." 

ToDec. 23 : “Modem Masters from the 
Tbyssea-Bomemisza Collection.” 


: 240.10.66). 

. 24 and 27: “Varii 


Nov. 29: Vicuna Sympbonikcr, Jesus 
Lopez Cohos conductor (Meyerbeer. 
Faur6). 

Nov. 30: Amsterdam Baroque Orches- 
tra, Ton Koopman conductor (Bach, 
Muffai). 


•Staatsoper(td: 53240). 

BALLET — Nov. 27 and 28: “Nut- 
cracker" (Ivanov. Tchaikovsky). 
OPERA — Nov. 24: “Tristan und Isol- 
de" (Wagner). 

Nov. 25: “Die WaflcOne" (Warner). 
Nov. 29: "Ariadne auf Naxos" 
(Strauss). 

•Theater an der Wien (id: 57.9632). 
MUSICAL — “Cats' 1 (Uoyd Web- 
ber). 


BALLET — Nov. 24 and 27: “Varii 
Capricd," “Young Apollo” “Elite 
Syncopations" (Ashton, Bintley). 
Nov. 23 and 30: “Mayerling" (Mac- 
Millan). 

OPERA — Nov. 26 and 29: “Don Gio- 
vanni” (Mozart). 

•WiemoceHaU (td: 9353IA1). 
CONCERTS — Nov. 24: Nash En- 
semble, Anthony Rolf c Johnson tenor 
(Rossini, Mendelssohn). 

Nov. 25: Allegri String Quartet, Rian 
de Waal piano (Britten, Dvorak). 
Nov. 30: Paragon Ensemble, Linda 
Ormiston mezzo-soprano (Mozart, 
PondueHf). 


256.70.80). 

RECITAL — Nov. 25: Jean-Jacques 
Kan to row, Jacques Rouvicr piano 
(Mozart, Schumann). 

•Th6&tre Musical de Paris (tel: 
233 44 44). 

OPERETTA — Nov. 24, 28, 30: “La 
Chauve-Sonris,” (Strauss). 

Nov. 25, 27. 29: “La FiHe de Madame 
Angot," (Lecooq). 


GERMANY 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS, Op&ra National (teL- 
21732.11). 

BALLET —Nov. 24 and 25: “Notre 
Faust" (Bhj&n. Bach). 

• Palais des Beaux-Arts (tel: 

511J29-95X 

CONCERT —Nov. 29: Bergen Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, Edith Vokkaert 
violin (Sibdius). 

GHENT. Royal Opera (tel: 253425). 
OPERETTA —Nov. 25 and 28: “The 
Beggar Student" (MQldcker). 

LIEGE, Tbedtre Royal de Liige (td: 
2339.10). 

OPERA — Oct. 24 and 25: “Simon 
Boccanegra" (Verdi). 


LILLE. Music des Beaux Arts (td: 
S7JDL84L 

EXHIBITION — To Jan. 28: “Le Che- 
valier Jean-Bap tiste Wicar.” 

•Opera (55.4S.61). 

OPERA —Nov. 28 and 30: “Cod fan 
mtxe” (Mozan). 

PARIS, ArtcuriaKtd: 299.16. 16). 
EXHIBITION — To Dec. 1: ‘Tibet, 
terre du deL" photographs by Kevin 
Kling. 

•Centre Georges Pompidou (td: 
277.12J3J. 

EXHIBITIONS — To Dec. 16: “Pat- 
rick B a: 11 y- Mai tre- Grand," photo- 
graphs. 

To Dec. 30: “De Matisse k nos jours," 
“Mir6.1es3Bleu, 1961." 

To Jan. 28: “Kandinsky." 

•Galerie Coaid (td: 32(5.99.73). 
EXHTBITION — To Dec. 24: “Le- 
gem." 

•Galerie Nichido (td: 266.62.86). 
EXHIBITION— ToDec. I: “Shirley 
Carcassonne." 

•Librairie-Galerie dn Jour (tel: 


LONDON, Barbican Centre (td: 
628.87.95). 


233.43.40). 

EXHIBITION— ToDec.7: “Marline 
Barrat: La Gontte <fOr," photo- 
graphs. 

•Mushe d'Art Modeme (tel: 


Barbican Art Gallery — To Nov. 13: 
“Impressionism to the Present Day." 
Nov. 15- January; “James Tissot," 
Barbican HaD — London Symphony 
Orchestra — Nov. 22: Pinchas Zuker- 


723.6137). 

EXHIBITIONS — To Jan. 6: “Jean 


EXHIBITIONS — To Jan. t 
Hfihon." 

To Jan. 27: “Helmut Newton. 


WEEKEND 


TRAVEL 


Urtaux ' ' 


Kashgar 


uunmang 

TARTARY 


ThiCmdWui 


fuquan 


fUdrg 


A )oumey by railway and aoroptarw along ttw 

tabled oW Silk Road. 


Lanzhou ^ 


From Kashgar to Chang An (Xian), crossing the 
Taklamakam and Gobi deserts, we follow this ancient 
route which was the sariiesl channel of trade and 
cultural exchange between East and West, bringing 
Buddhism to China and Chinese Silks to the West. 

With overnight slops at Peking, Urumchi, Kashgar, 
Turtan, Dunhuang, Jiuquan, Lanzhou, Xian (Chang An) 
Shanghai, Guilin, Canton, and Hongkong. 

Tariff: £2100.00 fully inclusive and escorted. 
Duration 25 days. 

Departs every two weeks from 5th May to 
8th October. 

Plea— write or te lephone tar an Bluetrated catalogue tm 


Gu&n 


VONAGES JULES VERNE 


10 Glentworth St London NW1 Tel: 486 8751/2/3 


PRIVATE CUNICS 


CLUBS 


HUVATX HOSPITAL Dr. OAU 


, fnrii afc Mnrt Baud on dv mM 
I ef Dr. NMm. A fonKMB W Wfl te for 


I prmMfao AiW M agm lyntaiL 
| For frma AntrotKf anfaunerfiun pliai 


• Abroad Office: 

| Private Hospital Dr. Gdl 

f Mu*— h am 179 

I D-4733 Hmkoban, W. Gwn 


Santa Claus 

IP@0® 


Parents! 



Enrol your children in the 
Santa Ctaus North Foie 
Club. A personalized letter 
and gift parcel tram Santa 
fas the best C hr istma s pce- 
sent they wffl ever receive. 
Just sand a cheque or 
money order ton =SB, 95. 
2“S 17, 3=$ 25, to: a. 


Santa Clans 



P.O. Box 404 
202 Kopavogi 
Iceland. 



HOTELS 


in theTrib. 


Get die big picture on 
world business trend in 


Leonard 

Silte 

Tcanomic 

Scene" 



TRAVEL 


r^XTRA SPEC1ALCHEAPIES WORLDWIDE 

I Syd./Ma/b. £550; Delhi £310; Tokyo £ 495 ; Singapore £365; Auckland 
I £670; Jeddah £295; Colombo £305; Hang Kong £420; Los Angeles 
| £320; Toronto £210; Bangkok £290; Jotxjrg £375; Harare £365; 
■ Nairobi £295; Cairo £180; Aurt.-London £405 O/W 


LATE BOOMNG SPECIALIST - RJGHTWAY5, 

A Hogarth Place London SW5 OQT. T#Ls 01-373 6830/ 6496/ 7D40. 


ITALY 


eMusee du Luxembourg (Lei: 
234 J25 95) 

EXHIBITION — To Feb. Ifl:"Hjppo- 
lytc, Auguste and Paul Flandrio. 

• Salle Gaveau (td: 563.20 JO). 

RECITALS —Nov. 25: Andrf Knist 


Nov. 28: Darnel Vaisano piano (Schu- 
mann, Franck). 

•Salle Pteyd(td: 563.07.40). 

CONCERTS — Nov. 28 and 29: Or- 
chestra de Paris, Rafad Kubelik con- 
ductor (Mahler). 

•ThMtredelaVnie (id: 27422.77). 
CONCERT— Nov. 27-Dec. 1: Beaux 
Arts Trio (Beethoven, Mozart). 
•TbMtre des Oianms-EIysfecs (id: 
723.47.77). 

RECITALS — Nov. 25: Maria Joao 
Kres piano (Bach, Beethoven). 

Nov. 27: Fred Strode piano (Bach, 

List). 

•ThkAtre du Road-Point (tel: 


JAPAN 


de Paris (tel: 


437.27.87). 
EXHIBITION — 


BERLIN, Deutsche Oper (tel: 
341.44.49). 

BALLET— Nov. 24 and 30: “Lesln- 
temnrtences du Coeur" (PetiL Debus- 


sy, Wagner). 

OPERA — Nov. 26: “Die Zaubcr- 


flOte” (Mozart). 

Nov. 27: “Aida" (Verdi). 

Nov. 28: “U Barbiere diSiviglia” (Ros- 
sini). 

•Philhannonie(td: 54880). 
CONCERTS — Nov. 28: Giuseppe 
Patent conductor (Stravinsky, Tchai- 




kovsky). 

Nov. 30: Berlin Symphony Orchestra, 


Borislav Iwaixjv conductor, Tomislav 
Baynov piano, Lukas David violin 
(Liszt, Tcnaxkovsky). 

COLOGNE, Oper der Stadt (td: 
21.25.81). 

OPERA— Nov. 25 and 29: “Carmen" 
(Bizet). 

MUNICH, National Theater (td: 
22.13.16). 

BALLET— Nov. 30: “Papillon" (Of- 
fenbach, Lanchbery). 

OPERA — Nov. 24. 27. 29: The 
Queen of Spades” (Tchaikovsky). 
•Staaistheater(ld: 2603232). 
BALLET —Nov. 28: “The Creatures 
of Prometheus" (Beethoven L 
OPERA — Nov. 24; “Czar and Car- 
penter” (Lortzing)- 
•Untefahrt (td: 44837.94). 

JAZZ— Nov. 27 and 28: Peter O'Mara 
Trio. 


PORTUGAL 


trumpet. Irmtraud Kruger organ ! 
(Liszt ). i 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH, National Gallery (cel: 
556.8931). 

EXHIBITION —To Dec. 21 : “Draw- 
ings by Allan Ramsay." 

•Queen's Hall (Id: 66831.17). 

CONCERTS — Nov. 24: Scottish 
Chamber Choir, Colin Tipple conduc- 
tor (Mozart, Pachelbel). 

Nov. 25: Scottish Sinfonia, Neil Man- 
tle conductor, Margaret Munay 
i McLeod piano (Bartok, Debussy). 
•Usher Hall (td: 228.1 135). 
CONCERT— Nov. 30: Scottish Na- 
tional Orchestra. Neeme Jdrvi conduc- 
tor, Emannd Ax piano (Franck, Mo- 
zan). 

GLASGOW. City Hall (tel: 


552J9.61J. 

CONCERT — Nov. 25: Scottish 
ChamberOrchestra, Roderick Brydon 
conductor, Jean- Pi ore Rampal flute 
< (Haydn. Mencflssohn). 


SPAIN 


MADRID. Centro Cultural (tel: 
275.60.80). 

EXHIBITION — Through Novero- . 
ben “Malaespina and bus Environ- 
ment-" ! 

•Teatro AJcali Palace(ld; 435.46.08). , 


MUSICAL — Through November 
“Jesus Christ Superstar* (Uoyd Web- 


ber. Ricel 
■Teatro Mon 


•Teatro Monumental (id: 227. 12. 14). ; 
MUSICAL — - Through November. 
“Bamum" (Coleman, Stewart, Br&nr- 
We). 

•Teatro Real (td: 248.38.75). 1 

CONCERTS — Spanish National Or- . 
cbesua and Choir — Nov. 24 and 25: 
Jan Krenz conductor, Koustancy I 
KuBca violin (Brahms). 

Nov. 30: Jacques Mender conductor, 

I Pascual Devoyon piano (Beethoven). 


THAILAND 


BANGKOK. Visual Dhamma Art i 
Gallery (id: 277.40.17) ! 

EXHIBITION —To Nov. 30: “Faces 

I nf T hailan d .* 1 

KANCHANABURL Festival of the 
Bridge on (he River Kwar (tel: 


5I.I2JM). 

I EXHIBrnON — Nov. 26- Dec. 5: i 
“Construction of Death Railway," i 
sound and light show. 


UNITED STATES 


NEW YORK, daude Bernard Gallery I 
(td: 988J0J0V. | 

EXHIBITION — To Jan. 5: “Jean 1 


Ipousteguy: Sculpture and Drawings. 
1958-1981-" 


i •Museum of American Folk Art i id: 
58L24.74). 

EXHIBrnON — To Dec, 6: “Erastus 
Salisbury r»!d: 1805-1900." 
•Whitney Museum of American Art. 
(td: 570J6JJ3). 

EXHTBITION —To Dec. 2: "Flash- j 
poinl:TbeExplosionof Pop, Minimal- ! 
ism, and Performance 1958-1964." I 


WALES 


CARDIFF, Sl David's Hall (td: 


37.12J6). 

CONCERT— Nov. 26: Osb Philhai- 
monic Orchestra, Mariss Yansons 
conductor. Jens Harald Bratlie piano 
(Berlioz, Shostakovidi). 

SWANSEA, Brangwyn Hall (tel: 
47.00,02V 

CONCERT —Nov. 28: Israd Piano 
Trio. 

•Grand Theatre (td: 55141V 
THEATER — Nov. 26-30: “Oklaho- 
ma" (Rogers St Hammerciem). 


Fall Vegetables, Plain and Fancy 


FLORENCE. Teatro Comn n ate (td: 

2J.62.53). , 

RECITALS— Nov.26and 27: Gidou ! 
Kramer violin, Oleg Mdsseoberg pi- > 
aoo. 

ROME. Accademia Nazionaledi San- 
ta Cecilia (td: 679.03.89). 
CONCERTS — Nov. 25-27: Or- 
chestra dell' Accademia Nazrooale de 
Santa Cecilia, Carlo Maria Ginlini 
conductor. Pamela Coburn soprano 
(Mozan). 

•Auditorio S. Leone Magno 
(tel: 36 1.00.51). 

RECITAL — Nov. 24: Augustin Du- 
may violin, Michel Dalberto piano 
(Beethoven. Strauss). 


by Nancy Jenkins 


N EW VORK — Autumn vegeta- 
bles have a charming sort or 
plainness. Potatoes and onions, 
squash and pump kins, cabbage 
and the other brassicas like brusscLs sprouts 
and broccoli, turnips, carrots, beets and 
parsnips- These are vegetables meant to be 
stored in attic, barn and ceQar, to strengthen 
and sustain us through the long, dark days of 
winter. As such, they have an undeniably 
homely appeaL 

They also have an undeniable problem, 
for these are the vegetables that generations 
of cooks have mined with overcooking. Few 
childhood memories are more fraught with 
unhappiness than the recollection of mashed 
watery squash, lumpy turnips, limp, gray 
broccoli and the dull,' complaisant odor of 
long-boiled cabbage rising from the dinner 
plate. 

Indeed, for many years boiling seems to 
have been the only culinary treatment most 
vegetables were indulged. 'Cookbooks dis- 
missed vegetables with a few recipes for 
composed salads and so-called cream sauces. 
The cook's technique, all too often, was 
reduced u> one rule: If it doesn't taste good, 
throw it back in the water and boil it some 


TOKYO. American Sontorv Museum 
(id: 470.10.73). 

•Bunka Kaikan Hall (td: 82821.11). 
RECITAL— Nov. 25: Hiroko Naka- 
mura piano (Beethoven, Prokofiev). 
•Japan Folkcrafl Museum (tel: 
467.45.27). 

EXHTBITION— ToDec. 16: “Sienal 
Printed Dyeings." 

•Matsaofca Museum of Art (tel: ■ 


EXHTBITION —To Dec. 27: “Japa- 
nese Paintings." 

•Nissei Theatre (td: 503Jl.il). 
OPERA— Nov. 24: “Hansel und Gre. 
tel" (Humperdinck). 

•Toshi Center Hall (tel: 265 82. 1 IV 
DANCE — Nov. 24: Contemporary 
Dance Association of Japan (“Aino 
Kajitsu”). 


Or tty some good, green tux virgin olive oil 
on a freshly baked potato. 

Many cooking methods are adaptable to a 
variety of different autumn vegetables. Stir- 
f tying for instance, is a recognized treat- 
ment in Chin ese cuisine for cabbage, kale 
and broccoli. Bui it is also a good way to 
handle diced or sliced turnips, carrots, Jeru- 
salem artichokes and parsnips, or combina- 
tions of these vegetables, perhaps with a 
little chopped ham and minced onion or 
leeks. With brown rice and a salad, a stir- 
fried combination makes a good vegetarian 
meal Some cooks like to parboil the cut-up 
vegetables briefly before stir-frying. 

Ginger, sesame ofl and soy sauce give an 
Asian flair that is appropriate for many 
vegetables, but the same stir-frying method 
can be used with garlic, olive ou and lemon 
juice, to give a Mediterranean flavor. Or 
make a compound butter by mashing finely 
dropped roasted nuts (pecans and hazelnuts 
are both good choices) with sweet butter and 
perhaps a spoonful of dark rum or sherry. 
Add this to stir-fried broccoli or brussels 
sprouts just before serving. 


natural flavors, that was characteristic of 
English upper-middle-class households. 

POTAGE LORRAINE 
(Cream of carrot soup) 

This recipe can be adapted for turnips, 
IfN cVf . broccoli or butternut squash. If using 
the last, add W teaspoon well-tlavored ganun 
mnola or cuiiy powder in step JL 


9 roedznai-sized carrots 
I mtdnun-sized yellow ration 

3 stalks of celery 

4 ounces of unsweetened butter 

% cup dried white beans, preferably Bttie 
haricot beans. 

6 caps driefcen or veal stock 
l cop mBk or light cream. 


It need not be so. Fortunately, nouvdle 


cuisine, for all its faults, has taught people 
new ways to appreciate old familiars. The 


new ways to appreciate old familiars, 
sugar that makes these vegetables so 


for the storage cupboard also makes them 
sweet and flavorful additions to the seasonal 


sweet and 
table. 


MONTE-CARLO, Centre deCongres 
(td: 50.93.00) 

CONCERT — Nov. 25: Monte Carlo 
Philharmonic Orchestra, David Zin- 
man conductor, Gary Graff man piano 
(Debussy, Haydn). 

•Th66tre Princesse Grace (tel: 
30.4237V 

EXHIBITION — Nov. 24 and 25: 
“Ireland and the Irish," photographs 
by Sernas Dali- 


Crisp and fresh from the garden or the 
market, lightly steamed or stir-fried, baked 
in the oven or braised in a savory sauce, 
autumn vegetables can spark the menu and 
surprise the palate. Many of these vegetables 
are sturdy enough to stand on their own as 
entrees or provide the basis for beany main 
dish soups. 


Baking is a fine treatment for potatoes, 
both white and sweet. Potatoes should be 
pricked in three or four places with the tines 
of a fork before baking in a 375-degree oven. 
Under no conditions should they be 
wrapped in aluminum foil, which will cause 
them to steam rather than bake. If you have 
a fireplace, ay baking potatoes in the ashes 
for a really fine flavor. Beets, especially larg- 
er ernes, are also good candidates for oven 
baking, which seems to emphasize the vege- 
table’s natural sweetness. However, beets 
take a long time, sometimes as much as two 
hours, to soften. 


1. Scrape the carrots, peel the onion and 
cut these vegetables and the celery into 
chunks. 

2. Melt the butter in a good-sized stockpot 
and add the vegetables. Stir and heat in the 
butter until they are well coated. Add the 
beans and stir well. 

3. Bring the stock to boil in a separate pan 
and add to the vegetables and beans. Cover 
and simmer, stirring occasionally, for one 
hour or more. 

4. Remove from beat, let cool slightly and 
pass the soup through a vegetable null, or 
process, little by little, in a food processor 
until it is a desired consistency. 

5. Return to the rinsed-out stockpot and 
bring to a slow boil. Add cream slowly. 

6. Serve immediately, with a pat of butter 
in each soup plate. 

Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 

NOTE: Garnish soup, if desired, with a 
little chopped parsley or chapped dill. 


LISBON. Czlouste Gulbenkian 1 
Foundation (let 73.5 1 JIV 
BALLET — Nov. 24: Gulbenkian Bal- 
let (“Vasco Wellemkamp New chore- 

SScStS— N ov. 29 and 30: Gul- 
benkian Orchestra, Silvo Petina con- 
ductor, Bruno Leonardo Gclber piano 
(Brahms, Strauss). 

RECITALS — Nov. 27: Bruno Leo- 
nardo Gelber piano (Beethoven). 

Nov. 28: Oliveira Lopes baritone, 
Hennie Jouben piano (Ravel Schu- 
mann). 

•St. Carlos National Theater (td: 
36.84.08). 

OPERA — Nov. 25 and 27: “Tosca" 
(Puccini). 

•Tbe See (teL 86.67 J2). 

RECITAL — Nov. 25: Edward Tan- 


Other seasonal vegetables are less f amiliar 
to the modem table; though their virtues 
were recognized by our great-grandparents. 
There is the leek and ederv root or cderiac. 
and knobby Jerusalem artichokes. Quinces, 
with their tine, astringent applelike flavor, 
were more important a century ago than they 
have been in recent years, while, in the Unit- 
ed States, chestnuts almost dropped out of 
the diet after stands of native trees were 
wiped out in a blight early in this century. - 


All the squashes — butternut, acorn, small 
Hubbard, spaghetti squash and some of the 
more unusual Asian varieties — respond 
well to baking Some cooks bake them 
whole, first pricking them oil over, and split 
them to serve. Others split them first and 
bake the halves with butter and a touch of 
brown sugar or maple syrup. 

A favorite fall vegetable is braised red 
cabbage with chestnuts and bacon, but other 
strong-flavored vegetables, such as leeks, cel- 
ery, fennel and brussels sprouts, respond 
well to this oven treatment in which the 
vegetable is baked in a covered dish with 
butter or other fat, garlic and aromatics and 
a little meat glaze. 


CREAMED BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
This recipe can be adapted for turnips, 
carrots or Jerusalem artichokes. 


llri pounds brussels sprouts 

1 quut boning water 

2 tablespoons glace de riande 
1 teaspoon salt 

Vi teaspoon freshly ground Mack pepper 
W teaspoon freshly grated nutmeg 
I cup fight cream. 


Nowadays, these fruits and vegetables are 
easier to mid, along with the crisp, white 


A similar treatment, using more liquid and 
flea grated cheese, is the French eratt'it. It is 


bulbs of sweet Florentine fennel an Italian 
contribution sometimes called anise because 
of its refreshing, licorice flavor. 

Many autumn vegetables are a good 
source of low-fat carbohydrates, as long as 
they are not slathered in butter and bacon 
fat. Unfortunately, most dd recipes call for 
lots of fat to accompany white and sweet 
potatoes and autumn squashes. 


Modem cooks may find that they can cut 
the recommended butter or cream in half, or 


substitute margarine or low-fat yogurt; the 
fresh taste of the vegetable itself will be more 


fresh taste of the vegetable itself will be more 
apparent, though it may take a little getting 
used to. Walnut, almond or hazelnut oil are 
appropriate seasonings for all the squashes, 
as well as for turnips, carrots and parsnips. 


often grated cheese, is the French gradn. It is 
traditionally used for sliced potatoes baked 
in the oven with cream or well-flavored 
stock. But it is also an appropriate treatment 
for other autumn vegetables. A gratin of 
thickly sliced pumpkin, flavored with 
minced fresh ginger and garlic, drizzled with 
butter and meat glaze, makes an excellent 
autumn treat 

Since many of these vegetables are excel- 
lent sources of vitamin C, which can be 
destroyed by excessive heat don’t forget to 
serve them raw in salads. 

The first two recipes have been adapted 
from an old, out-of-print cookbook, recently 
discovered: “Tbe Gentle Art of Cookery" by 
C.F. Leyd and Olga Hartley, published in 
Britain in 1925. Tbe redpes are an example 
of the kind of careful, thoughtful cooking, 
with a deep respect for ingredients and fresh. 


1. Trim the brussels sprouts of any loose 
or yellowing leaves and cut a cross in the 
stem end erf each one. Add them to tbe quart 
of b oiling water and cook for exactly 7 
minutes. Remove from heat, drain and run 
under cold water to stop the cooking. 

2. While sprouts are cooking, bring cream 
to a boil in a separate saucepan and reduce 
by boiling to te cup. 


3. Place the sprouts in a sautfe pan with the 
glace de vianae and flavorings- Add the 
reduced cream and cook over medium heat 
for 5 mhmn* tossing the sprouts in tbe 
cream to coat wefl. Serve immediately. 

Yield: 4 to 6 servings. 

NOTE: This redpe is improved by the 
addition of I tablespoon of strong Dijon 
mustard to the reduced cream. 


CHINESE-STYUE STER-FRIED 
BROCCOLI, CARROTS AND LEEKS 


1 bmchbroccoG 
3 ffledhon carrots, scraped 
3 Bietfiuut leeks, white part only 
1 tablespoon peauufofl 
1 teaspoon finely minced garfic 

1 teaspoon findy tranced ginger 

2 tablespoons chicken broth 
1 tablespoon sesame seeds 

1 teaspoon fight soy sauce 
1 teaspoon sesame ofl. 



1. Trim tbe broccoli, discarding thick 
stems and leaves. Cut into flowerets. Slice 
carrots and leeks thinly. 

2. In a wok or large sautt pan, heat the 
peanut oiL Add minced garlic and ginger 
and stir-fry briefly to flavor the cxL Add 
broccoli, carrots and leeks and toss briefly to 
mix wefl. Add'ciucken broth, cover and cook 
for 3 minutes over medium heat. Remove 
cover, raise heat, and cook, stirring constant- 
ly, for 5 minutes, until vegetables are tender. 

3. While vegetables are cooking, toast ses- 
ame seeds in a separate sautd pan until they 
are golden brown. Set aside. 

4. Wheat vegetables are done, add soy 
sauce and mix wdL Remove from heat, turn 
into a warm serving bowl and sprinkle with 
sesame seeds and sesame oiL Save immedi- 
ately. 

Yield: 4 to 5 searings. ■ 
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Sampling Cuban Culture 


Continued from page 9 


good bolero, with perhaps half an hour of 
Omara Portunndo. or Elena Burke, the gran- 
des dames of “Le Feeling." the 1940s music 
whose jazz harmonies and sentimental melo- 
dies are still popular. Jose Antonio Mendez, 
with his hoarae but soulful voice, sings at the 
Scheherazade just next door. 

Ever since the violinist Max Dollin disem- 
barked in Havana's port, jazz has been a 
favorite of many Cuban musicians. Among 
those who have come out of the Cuban 
school of jazz are Jose “Chombo” Silva, a 
saxophonist with Santana, the percussionist 
Armando Peraza, and Paquito D’ Rivera, the 
flutist and tenor saxophonist who recently 
went into exile. 


style would seem to lend credence to the 
claim of the Cuban minister of culture, Ar- 
mando Hart Ddvalos: “We can’t invent art- 
ists, but we have created the necessary condi- 
tions so that artists may emerge and so that 
no talent remains frustrated or unable to 
express itself." 

There are an increasing number of art 
teachers and art schools, 100 salons through- 
out the country every year, 230 museums 
and 200 cultural centers. These reflect a 
policy aimed at bringing culture to the 
masses and increasing popular participation 
in art. 


Music is perhaps the most easily popular- 
ized of the arts, but it is also the most 
abstract, and the least malleable to tbe “par- 
ty line." The New Troubadour movement, 
which combines poetry and modem harmo- 
nies with the traditional Cuban percussion 
and ballads, sometimes has a political mes- 
sage and many songs have social content. 
But love, drink and song are the usual topics. 

In the visual arts, a lack of creative free- 
dom is more difficult to disguise. But at last 
summer’s first Cuban Biennial of (he Plastic 
Arts, "socialist realism" was nowhere in 
sight. The biennial, viewed by 175,000 visi- 


UCH aims, in a developing country, 
are Facilitated by the relatively basic 
materials needed for f‘ 


piral Heritage, a restored colonial mansion 
in Old Havana, of “La Habanera," a new 
film by Pastor Vega, director of the cinema 
institute. 

The film takes place in a Havana Hospital 
psychiatric ward and explores the relation- 
ships between men and women in this tradi- 
tionally macho society. In particular, it ex- 
amines the contradictions of the woman who 
is chief of the unit and who is unable to 
apply her psychological insights to her own 
private life. 

The film caused a scandal primarily be- 
cause it was felt that it did not reflect (he 
Irves of the majority of Cubans, but rather 
that of a privileged few, the professionals. 
Vega, who moderated the debate after his 


tors, brought together the work of artists 
from 22 Latin American mid Caribbean 


from 22 Latin American mid Caribbean 
countries, as well as by some Chi can os living 
in the United States. 


Primitivisi peasant paintings from Nicara- 
gua, with brightly colored harvest scenes, 
contrasted with whitc-on-whiie canvases 
and geometric patterns submittal from such 
countries as Brazil and Venezuela. Tbe Cu- 
bans, 'including works by Wifredo Lam and 
Rent* Portocarrero, favored an avant-garde 
surrealism, drawing on African and natural- 
ist influences. Colors ranged from brilliant 
reds, yellows and Caribbean blues to sophis- 
ticated gradations and nuances of tone. 

Hie show's range of color, content and 


materials needed for their expression. 
Cinema, on the other hand, requires a high 
level of technical competence and costly ma- 
terials. 

Before the revolution there was virtually 
no national film industry. With the excep- 
tion of one film, “El Mfcgano,” made in 
difficult conditions by a group of revolution- 
ary filmmakers, all cinema was controlled 
and produced by foreign companies. 50 per- 
cent by the United States. 

Created in 1959, the Cuban Institute of 
Cinematographic Art and Industry has gen- 
erated a flourishing industry and is now 
known worldwide for its documentaries and 
for an increasing number of dramatic films. 

Since materials are scarce and expensive, 
popular participation in cinema consists 
mainly of argument and debates on recent 
films. Almost eveiy Cuban moviegoer con- 
siders himself a critic. In addition to Cuba’s 
500 movie theaters and mobile movie trucks 
for remote niral areas, films are shown at 
factories, universities, cultural clubs and on 
television. 


Film discissions may, to the outsider, 
seem like college political debates, but th^ 
Cubans consider them their form of “cultur- 
al democracy. One such debate occurred at 
a public showing at the Foundation for Cid- 


Vega, who moderated the debate after his 
film had been shown, was besieged by ques- 
tions: about the film's ending, his stjle of 
photography, the subject matter and, espe- 
cially, about the lifestyle of his protagonists. 

“In my factory," said one young man 
wearing blue jeans and a plaid shirt, "we ail 
saw your film. The way these people live, 
their house, color television, the large major' 
ity of Cubans just don't live that way." 

At the end of the evening Daysi Grana- 
dos, Vegas wife and the female lead, was 
moved to defend herself in an impassioned 
speech, “No one," she concluded, “no one 
can tell me how Cubans live! I, too, am a 
Cuban, and I grew up in the same depriva- 
tions, the some one-room apartment with 
two children and a husband as many of you. 
And I’ve suffered like the rest of you! No one 
can tell me how Cubans live!" 

Such debates may or may not have real 
influence on culturalpolicy, but they are not 
merely decorative. They do seem to reflect 
an awareness of what is happening culturally 
and a feeling that the opinion of the simple 
inan in the street counts. Just as every sector 
or the population participates in musk, or 
could be seen at the Biennial art exhibition, 
so people from all strata of life attended the 
film debate. 


Because in Cuba, culture is everybody’s 
business, m 
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An Ancient Garden in the Gulf 


The land of Dilmun Is holy, the land of 
Dilmun is pure. 

In Dilmun no ciy the raven utters. 

Nor does the bird of ill-omen foretell 
calamity. 

The lion kills not, nor does the ravening wolf 
Snatch away the defenseless land?. 

Unknown is the wild dog who tears the kid. 
The dove does not conceal its head. 

No one here says. “ My (yes are sick, ” 

No one here says, “Mv head is sick,"' 

No one here says, “I am an old woman,” 
No one here says, “I am an old man, ” 

The maiden walks here in innocence. 

No lustrations need to be poured. 

The somber death priest walks not here. 

By Dilmun's walls he has no cause for 
lamentations. 


by Paul Lewis 


M ANAMA, Bahrain — Those 
words come from one of the 
world's oldest poems. It was 
first written down some 4,000 
years ago in the ancient Sumerian city of 
Nippur near the Euphrates, using cuneiform 
wedge script on a clay tablet 
The poem tells about the dongs of the 
gods at the dawn of time in a sacred island 
paradise called Dilmun, a place closely re- 
sembling the Garden of Eden, where death 
and sickness did not exist and sweet waters 
flowed. 

Holy Dilmun is mentioned in many other 
cuneiform writings of that period. The epic 
hero Gilgamesh goes there to obtain the 
secret of eternal life from Ziusudra. who 
alone among mankind survived the Great 
Rood after building an ark on instructions 
from Enki. Lord of the Abyss and Ruler of 
the Sweet Waters Under the Earth, 
Gilgamesh dives into the sea with stones 
attached to his feet and brings up the “Flow- 
er of Immortality." In a clear parallel with 
the biblical story of Adam and Eve. he al- 
lows a serpent to eat the flower, cheating 
mankind of its benefits. 

Other ancient records show that 4,000 
years ago Dilmun was also a great trading 
center and the capital of an empire. Yet sntu 
1SS7, when Sir Henry RawHnson, a British 
scholar, discovered bow to read cuneiform 
and the first references to This ancient island 
paradise were deciphered, the name of D3- 
mun had vanished from the collective memo- 
ry of mankind. 

Thai Nineveh. Babylon, Thebes and Ur 
had all once been great dries was never 
entirely forgotten bwause their names are 
recorded in the Bible, even if little was 
known about them. But for thousands of 
years the legend of Holy Dilmun, the island 
paradise where man lived forever, disap- 
peared. 


T HE enthralling tale of how Geoffrey 
Bibby and other archaeologists from 
the Prehistoric Museum in Aarhus, 
Denmark, identified the present-day Persian 
Gulf island of Bahrain as the site of the lost 
paradise of Dilmun is Cold in Bibby’s book 
“Looking for Dfltnun.” It is one of the most 
gripping archaeological detective stories ever 
written. 

But visitors to Bahrain today can reave 
Bibby’s search for Dilmun with the help of 
his bode, visiting the major excavation sites, 
inspecting the most important finds and re- 
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capturing’ something of the excitement he 
felt as the pieces in the puzzle slowly fell into 


epi . , 

place and the ruins of “lost" Dilmun 
emerged from beneath his troweL 
Today this tiny, verdant island, with its 
copious freshwater supplies, still seems a 
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meters) long and 30 wide, Bahrain is the 
garden of ihe Persian Gulf, with shady palm 
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groves full of bright-colored birds, fririt and 
flow 


lowers. 

At several points around the coast, springs 
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bubble up through the bnne from uieocean 
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floor with such force that you can drop a 
bucket into the sea and pull it up full of fresh 

^Ureraains a famous center for pearl fish- 
ing. where divers still weight thor feet with 
stones just as Gilgamesh did. And how much 
more beautiful than modem white cultured 
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Gazelle as shown on a Dilmun seal 



The well of Enki, Lord of the Abyss, still fed with clear water by a spring. 


pearls are the Trig, lumpy natural ones, with 
their luminous, greenish hue. 

Emerald shoal waters surround the island, 
and at the end of the last century, Captain 
Edward L. Durand, an early explorer, de- 
scribed daybreak on Bahrain in terms still 
true today. Nature; he wrote; seemed to have 
“exhausted every tint of firing green in her 
paint box; and then, wearying of the effect, 
splashed a streak of angry purple into the 
foreground.” 

But Bahrain has a mysterious side. In the 
sandy center of the island lies a truly aston- 
ishing sight — thousands upon thousands of 
little hillocks, each about 10 to IS feet (3 to 5 
meters) high and packed tightly together in 
an unending vista so that at first the visitor 
thinks they must be a natural phenomenon, 
like sand dunes. But they are noL The hill- 
ocks are man-made grave mounds. Bahrain, 
the original Garden of Eden, is also an 


mun, admire the great stone doorway of the 
palace, clamber through its rooms and recall 
how its inhabitants also commemorated 
man’s fall centuries before Genesis was writ- 
ten. 

A few miles west of the fort lies Bibby’s 
second major site, the Barbar Temple. After 
their first exploration, Bibby and his com- 
panions covered the temple with sand again 
to stop theft. But last year the Bahrain gov- 
ernment re-excavated it, building a perma- 
nent site with concrete walkways and view- 
ing points for visitors. 


ancient island necropolis. 

he only Gi 


Bahrain is the only Gulf state that wel- 
comes Western tourists and trie, to make 
them feel at home. Although a Moslem 
country like other Gulf states, Bahrain is 
more tolerant than Saudi Arabia or Kuwait. 
Alcoholic drinks, pork dishes, magazines 
and books shunned elsewhere in the Gulf are 
all available in hotels and restaurants fre- 
quented by foreigners. Women are permitted 
to drive, and mixed swimming is allowed. 

These days the hum for Dilmun begins at 
Bahrain's National Museum, over the cause- 
way from the capital of Manama on Al- 
Muharraq island near the airport. 


T HIS is an essential first stop, because 
visitors need to get a pass from the 
director, Sheikh Haya al-Khafifa, to 
visit the Barbar Temple, a key Dilmun relic. 
But the museum also contains a splendid 


T HE first of three temples was built 
here nearly 5,000 years ago. But as the 
temple complex grew bigger over the 
centuries, a magnificent sacredweQ was al- 
ways retained as its central feature. Well- 
trod steps lead down to a limpid pool of 
fresh, blue water contained in finely cut 
limestone blocks. Nearby stands a stone al- 
tar with a drain for the blood of sacrificial 
animals. 

For most scholars, the Barbar Temple was 
sacred to Enki, Lord of the Abyss and Ruler 
of the Sweet Waters Under the Earth, (he 
god who saved mankind from the Great 
Rood and who lived in Holy Dflmun at the 
beginning of time. Its wdl was thus a sacred 
link with the god bedding dominion over the 
fresh waters on which life depended. 

And sure enrwg h , an ancient Sumerian 
fragment refers to a great Temple of Enki, 
calling it “the far-famed house” that is “built 
in the heart of the Lower Sea,” the name 
then given to the Persian Gulf. 

dose by, near Diraz village, lies an in- 
triguing mystery Bibby never resolved. The 
well here, once the biggest on Bahrain, was 
filled in around 800 AD. by a Moslem ruler 



to punish the villages for idolatry. Today, 
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Here, too, is a replica (the original was lost 
in Lnnrfp n during World War U) of the first 
major due identifying Dflmun with Bahrain. 
Itu a foot-shaped black basalt stone found 
by Durand in 1879 while surveying the is- 
land’s antiquities and bearing the Sumerian 
inscription: “Palace of Rimum, slave of the 
God lnzak, man of the tribe of Aganim.” 

Besides the Dilmun antiquities, the muse- 
um has displays devoted to pearl fishing and 
local art and clothes. Particularly interKfihg 
are those devoted to women's do thing, 
showing the sumptuous traditional Bahraini 
marriage dress and the scarcely less magnifi- 
cent clothes worn in the old days by unmar- 
ried women. Of course, in the street, Bah- 


raini women to this day continue to be 
shrouded in black veils, but at 


home they 

look very different 

A 15-minute taxi ride from any of Ihe big 


holds along King Faisal Boulevard will take 


stone blocks used to seal the well litter 
sand. Visitors can see the “tantalizing stair- 
way” Bibby found leading down into the 
well, and where he discovered two broken 
idols from Dilmun times. Was there another 
sacred wdl here where the villagers still wor- 
shiped Enki 3,000 years after the Barbar 
Temple was built and 800 years into the 
Christian era? We don’t know. The excava- 
tion was never completed. 

Only two stops remain in the quest for 
Dflmun. First to Ali village to see the “Royal 
Mounds,” a duster of unusually large grave 
mounds where Bibby found the cups and 
glasses he called “a table service worthy of 
the longs of Dilmun. " 

Anywhere along the road, a visitor can 
stop and inspect the island’s grave mounds, 
many now opened by archaeologists. They 
housed the dead ritfaens of Dflmun, and the 
discovery of similar burial mnrmd s in Saudi 
Arabia, Qatar and Faflaka Island off Kuwait 
establish the boundaries of 
i*s empire. 


the Dilmun enthusiast to the site of Bibby’s 

y the 


first great find: Qala’at al-Babrain. Only i 
tumbledown walls remain, though inside you 
can see the remnants of the palm-leaf en- 
campment Bibby and his Danish compan- 
ions built there in 1957, the last vestiges of 
what the archaeologists dubbed the ’‘Carte- 
berg Culture" after the Danish beer they 
drank. 

Below the fort's southern walls lie remain- 
ing bits of the walls of the Dflniun-age “pal- 
ace" they found, the first evidence there was 
a thriving civilization on the island 4,000 
years ago. Here were discovered the famous 
Dilmun seals and weights, which fink the 
island with ancient Ur and the Indus Valley, 
confirming its importance as a trading cen- 
ter. But here Bibby also found astonishing 
evidence of a direct religious link between 
the inhabitants of ancient Dflmun in the 
third milennhiffl B.C. and the much older 
legend of Gflgamesh’s unfortunate encoun- 
ter with die serpent — ritually buried rows of 
pots, each containing a snake's skeleton and 
a pearl. 

Bibby identifies the pearl with the Rower 
of Immortality, recalling how in ancient 
Egypt Cleopatra drank an elixir of pearls 
dissolved in wine. “Here we have dear proof 
that the legend of Gflgaroesh was still a 
living and integral part of the religion of 
Bahrain at the tim e the palace was built and 
Inhabited," he writes. 

Today, visitors can scramble into the pit 
and walk along the streets of andenx D3- 


After this long, hot tour, visitors may want 

Emir’s 


to drive another few miles to the 
beach at Az-Zallaq on the west coast. Here 
Bahrain’s ruler, Sneflrh I.wa bin Salman al- 
Khalifa, keeps a summer palace on a silver 
beach edged with shady lawns and golden 
lampposts. He allows Western visitors to 
swim there free of charge, eat picnics under 
the palm trees and stroll on a black and gold 
pier above an emerald sea. It is a present-day 
paradise, a modem Dilznun. 


T HE best time to visit Bahrain is from 
January to June, before the humid 
summer heat sets in. Foreigners from 
outside the Gulf may be granted 72-hour 
visas (although British passport holders may 
stay 30 days without a visa); permits for 
longer stays are given only to persons doing 
business in the country. 

Bahrain is full of luxurious air-condition- 
ed hotels, complete with swimming pools. 
One recommendation is the Inter-Continen- 
tal, also known as the Regency. It is within 
easy walking distance of the Arab market 
and of the business center of Manama. The 
others tend to be a taxi drive away. None of 
them is inexpensive: A double room costs 
the equivalent of around $120 a night- An 
average meal easily runs $60 a person. 

The National Museum (td: 32.02.83) is 
open from 9 AJwL to 2 PM. every day 
Friday. Admission is free. 
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V oltaire and W agner Liked It Here 


by Henry Kamm 


B AYREUTH, West Germany — The 
town of Bayreuth, claimed for more 
than a century by Wagner and the 
Wagnerians, is about as un-Wag- 
nerian as a town in Germany can be. It is 
content with traditional harmonies and 
abounds in them. It prizes balance, and its 
luxury is a land of mock modesty achieved at 
huge expense. Bayreuth is — yes, why not 
say ii? — sweet, right up to the foot of the 
Green Hill, where the Festspielhaus rises 
and Wagnerland begins. 


is the Margravial Opera House, which drew 
Wagner in quest of the theater worthy of his 
music-dramas. Mighty as was the stage left 
by Wilbelmine. who thought the world of the 
theater ami built accordingly. Wagner found 


it inadequate. He persuaded his sponsor, 

" Valhalla on 


Ludwig II of Bavaria, to erect his Va 
the Green Hill instead. 

The result was the preservation intact of 


the Opera House, one of the perfect exara- 
. of an 1 ‘ ’ 


The princely seat in Upper Franconia, a 
border march near where the two 


Bavarian 

Germanys and Czechoslovakia meet, yielded 
to delusions of grandeur once in its history, 
and that brought Wagner running. He found 
Bayreuth's folly, its opera bouse, insuffi- 
ciently grandiose but loved the iowq and 
chose it as the site of the temple to his 
particular muse, fashioned to his extrava- 
gant measure 

This made Bayreuth a cull mecca, which 
might place it off limits during the Wagner 
Festival from late July until the end of Au- 
gust for non- Wagnerians fearful of being 
engulfed by the acolytes. Still, this leaves 
more than 1 0 months to enjoy an aristocratic 
town that has remarkably preserved — and 
after World War 11 faithfully rebuilt — an 
architectural ensemble of 18th-century grace 
and a style much its own. 

The style is that of one of the century’s 
many remarkable women. Friederike WU- 
befimne Sophie, princess of Prussia and fa- 
vorite sister of Frederick the GreaL Married 
for political reasons to Margrave Frederick 


pies of an ISth-century theater, ihe Baroque 
counterpart of the equally splendid and 
more famous Rococo CuviJlifc Theater in 
Munich. Nothing in the classical columned 
facade of the exterior, not freestanding but 
abutted by (own houses on either side, pre- 
pares the viator Tor its sumptuous interior. It 
exudes drama and music even when the only 
action in the house is a custodian's lecture to 
a tour group. 

The drama lies in the forceful and lense 
curves of the most vigorous Italian Baroque, 
devised by the Bologna theater designer Giu- 
seppe Galli Bibiena and his son. Carlo. The 
bouse has three tiers of loges starting from a 
magnificent, baldachined court box at the 


is a sylvan theater in the form of a Roman 
ruin, built in the 1740s. Wilhelmine herself 
performed there, and Voltaire partnered her. 
“Bayreuth is a wondrous, tranquil place,” 
the great Frenchman wrote during a sojourn. 
“One can enjoy there all the pleasantnesses 
of a court without the inconveniences of the 
grand monde. I have seen there a court where 
all the jays of society and all the pleasures of 
the spirit are assembled." 

The Hermitage is. of course, the very op- 
posite of monkish: a veritable pleasure 
dome, complete with two palaces, one cen- 
tering on a temple to Apollo and the sun, 
parks and gardens, grottoes and fountains 
that are turned on to provide their jeux d" am 
five times a day from May to October. 

Because Wilhelmine and Frederick want- 


ed their new town palace to be built quickly. 

d one bad burned down — Fred- 


center. flanked by columns and lopped by 

fmine's 


of Bayreuth, this young princess of excep- 
tional artistic 


artistic talent and cosmopolitan cul- 
ture, a friend of Voltaire and a true daughter 


of the Enlightenment, found herself ban- 
Beriin’s worldly court to a Fran- 


ished from 
conian backwater. 

Fortunately her husband was not without 
taste himself, and indulged his wife in her 
considerable effort and expense to make 
Bayreuth a court and residence town of a 
sophistication in which Voltaire, musicians, 
painters and actors would be at borne. The 
Margravine Wilhelmin e was herself an au- 
thor, always in French, of plays, a remark- 
able diary and brilliant letters, as well as a 
composer of operas and instrumental music 
and a designer of palaces and, above all, 
gardens. 

The results of her cultural campaign were 
as beautiful as they were ruinously expen- 
sive. Thirty-three years after Wilh dmm e's 
death in 1758 at the age of 49, the bankrupt 
throne fell to Prussia, and later to Bavaria. 
After this gentle Gfltterdflmmenmg, culture 
in Bayreuth sank into slumber, from which 
Wagner awakened it in stentorian fashion. 


\%TT HAT Wflbemine left behind is the 
/ quintessence of Bayreuth’s charm, a 
T f patrician ensemble whose architec- 
ture glides from Baroque into a Rococo so 
distinctive that German art historians con- 
sider it sui generis and call it Bayreuth Roco- 
co.” 

The principal jewel in the pleasing crown 


Lhe Margrave’s crest and Wilhe 
crown, presented by trumpeting angels. 

The music derives from the richly painted 
ceiling and curtain and the harmony of the 
shades of grayish and greenish blues.' accent- 
ed by ample use of gold and an occasional 
touch of red. 

It would be magical to *ee the theater in 
action, but performances are limited to an 
annual June visit of the Bavarian State Op- 
era and occasional recitals by off-duty Wag- 
ner singers. Bui a visitor's imagination may 
conjure up those days in 1748. when Elisa- 
beth Friederike Sophie. 16. the Margrave's 
and Wilhelmine's daughter (called “the most 
beautiful princess of Europe" by no less an 
authority than Casanova), celebrated her 
marriage with two operas, several French 
comedies and a gala dinner as the house's 
inaugural events. 

The theater, which was the magnet that 
drew Wagner, served once again in 193S in a 
cause for which ir had not been intended: It 
saved the adjoining synagogue — if not its 
congregation — during the Kristnllnacht 
outbreak of anti-Jewish violence. The Nazis 
feared that setting it afire, as they did to 
most other German synagogues, would en- 
danger the theater; they contented them- 
selves with defiling the shrine's interior. 

Guided visits to the opera house tak* 
place mornings and afternoons, except on 
Mondays. The beautiful comer house to the 
left now bolds the Opem-Cafe, whose shady 
garden is a lovely spot for a fight lunch or 
refreshment, to the purring of a fountain 
sprinkling forth through the mouth of a 
pleasant 18th-century ogre. 

Another of Wilhelmine's theaters sur- 
vives: at the edge of town, surrounded by a 
fine landscaped park of her design, the mar- 
gravine created that necessity of courts of 
her time — a Hermitage, in which the 
princes, lords and ladies played at simplicity, 
slept in fake, well-appointed monk’s ecus 
and made believe they were nymphs and 
shepherds. 

Om 


after the old < 
crick is said to have provoked the fire to 
necessitate something new — they provided 
their architect. Joseph Saint-Pierre, with a 
challenge: to combine buildings already ex- 
isting or under construction on the site into a 
palace. The components included a church, a 
vicarage, a smalt palace and a patrician man- 
sion. 

The result is nowhere near so eclectic as 
one might expect and is more or less unified 
by Wilhelmine's strong tuste. The dfcor 
shows all the variety and some of the ex- 
cesses of Rococo, as 'devised by a chatelaine 
who was more than a dilettante. Her pastel 
portraits of some of her court actors and 
musicians hold their own with the works of 
some notable artists that hang alongside. 


\%TT ILHELMINE'S taste also marked 
Wa/ streets and parks. The Friedrich- 
TT strasse is one that she conceived, a 
noi-too-broad avenue of two-storied, gabled, 
upper-class residences or harmonizing de- 
sign. It is an example of successful town 
planning that survives even though the 
houses now' serve a variety of purposes. Max- 
imilianstrasse, which leads to a marketplace, 
features fine Baroque fountains and houses 
with lovely alcoves and balconies. 

Ma ximilians trasse leads to the rebuilt Old 
Palace, now occupied by the tax authorities 


and repainted in appropriately repellent col- 
ors. Still, (he bas-relief portrait modallic 


portrait medallions 
over each of the many ground-floor windows 
are worth looking at for their variety in 


depicting anonymous characters. The huge 

is the 


octagonal Lower of the Old Palace is 
city’s symbol. 

Others, of course, would give that distinc- 



the Wagner residence that is now a museum. 


is an extraordinary piece of cultural history, 

tfltitsoi 


not least for its irreverent collection of itii 
inspired by the cult. 


ft is Bayreuth’s particular char m that its 
k of the refined Wilhel- 


te of the Hermitage's romantic conceits 


character, the work 
mine, is so special and strong that neither 
cult nor kitsch has effaced it. It rewards a 
stay with impressions that are more lyrical 
than dramatic, more Mozart, perhaps, than 
Wagner. ■ 
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Mutual Defense: 

A Regional Priority 
Is Nearing Reality 


MANAMA, Bahrain — When 
the Gulf Cooperation Council 
opens its annual summit on No- 
vember 27, a mutual defense ac- 
cord, promising each state military 
aid from the others in the event of 
an attack, is expected to be high on 
the agenda. 

. If adopted, the accord will be 
one of the landmarks of the coun- 
cil's 'bon history and a step toward 
its major aim: increasing security 
to prottjjt-the oil routes and mem- 
ber states’ government systems. 

Although they are the world's 
wealthiest states, the Gulf coun- 
tries are notoriously imderproteci- 
ed, a result of their history and tiny 
populations. 

■ Until 1971, the area was policed 
- and defended by Britain, but the 
..Labor government’s decision to 
end the British military presence 
•“east of Suez” by 1971 left the Gulf 
. vulnerable just as its revenues were 
■about to shoot up with increased oil 
."prices. 

“Frankly, we were very dis- 


turbed when we realized that the 
British were going.” one senior 
Bahraini official said. “There mav 
have been reasons not to like their 
presence politically, but their mili- 
tary presence meant that security 
was something we did not have to 
worry about.” 

Since then, Iran’s Islamic revolu- 
tion — with Tehran's pledge to 
export it — and the 4-year Iran- 
Iraq war in the north of the Golf 
have focused the Gulf states’ atten- 
tion on security. At the In dian 
Ocean mouth of the Gulf, the prox- 
imity of Soviet-occupied Afghani- 
stan and Moscow’s friendship trea- 
ty with South Yemen give another 
dimension to the Gulf leaders’ 
fears. 

■ To achieve better military securi- 
ty, the Gulf states need a coordi- 
nated defense policy, a unified 
command and standardization of 
Lhe military equipment. 

The first steps toward coopera- 
tion have been taken relatively 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Oil Producers Learn to Live With New Times , Lower Output 


By Randa Takkiedine 

1 PARIS — The 10 members of 
■the Organization of Arab Export- 
ing Petroleum Countries (OAPEQ 
Algeria, B ahrain, Egypt, Iraq, 
-Kuwait, Libya, Qatar. Saudi Ara- 
T>ia, Tunisia and the United Arab 
.Emirates — have witnessed a de- 
cline of crude production from 
12^6 million barrels a day in 19S2 
to 11.04 million barrels a day in 
• 1983. a drop of about 12 percent. 
'Their oil revenue has fallen 25 per- 
cent from 1982. to J 109.22 billion 
in 1983. 

Algeria, Iraq, Kuwait, Libya, 
’•Qatar, Saudi Arabia and the Emir- 
flies have national incomes mainly 


based cm oil revenues and are mem- 
bers of the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries. Urey 
supply toe bulk of OPEC oil — 
10.42 million bands of the previ- 
ous OPEC production ceiling of 
17.5 million barrels a- day. 

OPECs recent decision in Gene- 
va to lower die ceiling to 16 'mQlian 
barrels a day from Nov. 1 until 
demand for OPEC oil improves, so 
as to maintain the official marker 
price at S29 a barrel will weigh 
heavily on the Arab producers. 
Their- new OPEC quotas total 9.29 
million barrels a day, a drop of 
about 1.13 million bands a day. 

The seven Arab OPEC produc- 


ers have pursued very different 
sales and output policies in the de- 
pressed market 

When OPEC set its old produc- 
tion ceiling of 17 J million bands a 
day in March 1983, the biggest 
Arab producer, Saudi Arabia — 
with a production capacity of more 
than 11 milli on bands a day — 
agreed to a quota of 5 milli on bar- 
rels a day. Later the Saudis cut this 
level by 647.000 bands a day. The 
Saudis have traditionally opposed 
production-sharing agreements 
within OPEC for political reasons, 
but the threat of a slidein oil prices 
forced them to accept the principle. 

During October, Saudi daily 


production was reported to have 
leveled off at 4.7 millio n bands. 
For the first weeks of November — 
and in accordance with the OPEC 
decision — the Arabian American 
OQ Co. has informed customers 
that lifting will be restricted. Force 
majeure Iras been invoked to dday 
loading of 1 1 tanker s at Ras Tan- 
ura. The Kamtis want to control 
petroleum production levels on a 
weekly basis. 

Industry sources have reported 
that, though Saudi Arabia s new 
OPEC quota is 4.35 million barrels 
a day, production is now 3.8 mil- 
lion barrels a day. 

Traditionally, most Saudi oil was 


taken by the four major companie 
of Aramco — Exxon. Texan 


es 
exaco. 

Chevron and Mobil — but in the 
last few years this has changed rad- 
ically. 

The Sandi national company, 
Petr nmm, has built up its sale* net- 
work and in the Sommer of 1983 
Saudi Arabia set up an internation- 
al oil sales company. Norbec, based 
in Zug. Switzerland. It sold Saudi 
ofl on the open market in competi- 
tion with the Aramco partners. 
Aramco was taking only about 25 
percent of Saudi crude. 

In the last few mouths, because 
of a slac k in demand for OPEC ofl, 
Norbec has discontinued sales. Un- 
der Saudi Arabia’s new lower pro- 


duction ceiling, allocations to the 
Aramco partners are to be made 
according to liftings by those com- 
panies over the last nine months; 
the Saudis wanted to favor the 
companies that had a consistent 
lifting performance in times of de- 
pressed market. 

Previously, 60 percent of Saudi 
oil exports was Arabian light crude 
(the reference crude of OPEC, S29 
a barrel), 20 percent was heavy 
crude and 20 percent was medium. 
In October, the Saudis changed 
their export mix to 40 percent Ara- 
bian light, 35 percent heavy and 25 
percent medium. 

(Continued on Next Page) 


By Julian Nundy 

MANAMA. Bahrain — The 
Gulf Cooperation Council appears 
to be one attempt at Arab unity 
that is actually making headway. 
Formed by Saudi Arabia. Bahrain. 
Kuwait, Oman. Qatar and Lhe 
United Arab Emirates, the council 
was set up on May 26. 1981, with 
the aim of integrating the six coun- 
tries’ economies and the eventual 
creation of a joint force to defend 
the Gulf and its vital oil routes. 

On paper, its beginnings were 
not promising. Six members of the 
Arab League, a body that is fre- 
quently riven by disputes, set out to 
work toward unity. They studied — 
and in some cases emulated — the 
statutes of the European Commu- 
nity. whose public image is one of a 
massive and quarrelsome bureau- 
cracy. 

But. three-and-a-half years after 
its creation. Gulf officials express 
modest satisfaction in the progress 
so far. a sentiment that foreign ana- 
lysts share. 

“As far as we can see, it is an 
integration movement that is going 
ahead and is on course,” a Western 
diplomat in Bahrain said. 

Despite the progress, however, 
the grouping faces difficult security 
problems and, even with its cm 
wealth, now faces a period of reces- 
sion. 

The formation of the GCC came 
about eight months after the out- 
break of the Iran-Iraq war. The 
conflict sparked fears of a Gulf- 
wide war and it underscored the 
need for better defense in the 
sparsely populated Arab Gulf 
states. 

But the cautious governments in 
those countries were reluctant to be 
loo conspicuous in their attempts 
to strengthen their defenses and 
have proceeded very slowly toward 


cooperation between their armed 
forces, although they have em- 
barked on expensive urm> purchas- 
ing programs. 

They have held two sets of joint 
maneuvers, the last being rhe Pen- 
insula Shield II exercises in Saudi 
Arabia in October. 

The eventual aim is to set up a 
joint command and a rapid deploy- 
ment force to hold off attack while 
the council's Western allies rush in 
their forces. 

With a coordinated defense still 
a long way off. the GCC has put a 
lot of emphasis, albeit discreetly, 
cm internal security and coordina- 
tion between their police forces. 

A series of bombings ir. Kuwait 
last December and the discovery of 
an arms cache in Bahrain in Febru- 
ary were two recent examples of the 
security hazards that countries in 
the region face. 

The Gulf states firmly believe 
that Iran is behind attempts at sub- 
version. They also believe that, 
with its military might seriously de- 
pleted by the war with Iraq. Tehran 
is likely to concentrate on terrorism 
and subversion to spread its revolu- 
tion to its neighbors. 

“The man in the street wants 
security,*' said Bahrain's informa- 
tion minister. Tariq al-Moayyed. 
“Securitv is the main pillar for uni- 
ty” 

As far as economic issues are 
concerned, the Gulf states have 
moved to abolish tariff barriers for 
goods originating in their countries 
and they have called for standard- 
ized economic regulations and co- 
ordinated development. 

In many cases, the agreements 
were easy to put into practice ini- 
tially since Saudi Arabia had many 
bilateral accords with the smaller 
states and it was simply a matter or 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Bahrain's National Oil Company designed and bnOt — including gasoline pomps, lighting and refrigerati®* 1 
this service station in Bahrain. Everything in the station — is powered by solar energy panels situated on root. 


Producers Learn to Live With Low Output 


(Con tinned From Prevhxs Page) 

With heavy crude underpriced at 
the official level compared to its 
market value, many OPEC col- 
leagues of the Saudi oil minister. 
Sheikh Ahmed Zaki Yamani. saw 
in this change of ratio an effective 
reduction of the marker price from 
$29 to $27.55. Sheikh Yamani ar- 
gued that, in the long term, the 
move would create a better balance 
between heavier and lighter crudes 
in the world market He said the 
increase of production of heavy 
crude would help bring down its 
market price and bring up the 
prices of light and extra light crude. 

Thus, within less than four years, 
the kingdom has reduced its oil 
output by almost half, from aver- 
age production in 1980 of 9.9 mil- 
lion barrels a day to a 19S4 average 
that will probably be about 4.5 mil- 
lion. 

Saudi Arabia is now poised to 
enter the world petrochemical in- 
dustry after 10 years and more than 
$11 billion in investment. At the 
end of 1985. Saudi production of 
refined products will amount to 1.8 
million barrels a day (from export 
and local refineries >. 

Another Gulf oil producer from 
OPEC already produces refined 
products — Kuwait. Two-thirds of 
its crude exports are being sold as 
refined products. Kuwait has Lhe 
world's second-largest proven oil 
reserves, after Saudi Arabia, esti- 
mated in 1984 at 67.15 billion bar- 
rels. It has a sustainable production 
capacity of 33 million barrels a 
day. Its new OPEC quota is 

900.000 barrels a day. 

Kuwait produced in October at 
its previous quota level, about 1.05 
million barrels a day. The Kuwaitis 
have instituted a conservation po- 
licy since 1981. when their produc- 
tion reached 1.13 million barrels a 
day. Since then, the market situa- 
tion has reinforced this policy. Ku- 
wait has been moving away from 
sales of crude to sales of refined 
products. Its refining capacity has 
been built up at home and abroad. 
Kuwait’s refining capacity 
amounted to 594,000 barrels a day 
in 1983. 

Abroad. Kuwait Petroleum 
Corp. has been at the forefront of 
national oil companies that have 
opted to buy downstream assets in 
Europe. It owns refining and mar- 
keting outlets in Belgium. Den- 
mark, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and Sweden. The 
company is now negotiating with 
Chevron, of the United Stales, to 
buy 400 service stations, a refinery 
and a share in a cracker unit in 
Britain. This aggressive policy has 
enabled Kuwait to enter a Western 
market formerly closed to Arab re- 
fined products, and provides Ku- 
wait with marketing security when 
the market is depressed. 

Qatar has proven crude oil re- 
serves estimated at 3J billion bar- 
rels. Its production capacity is 
about 650,000 barrels a day. At the 
beginning of 1983 Qatar's output 
dropped because of the oil glut, to 

210.000 barrels a day. Its old OPEC 
quota was 300.000 barrels a day. 
and its new quota is 280.000. In 
October, however, Qatar was re- 
ported to have produced about 

450.000 barrels a day. With Qatar's 
extra light crude overpriced al offi- 
cial levels, against its market value, 
it lost more of its term contracts 
and has been turning to spot mar- 
ket. However, for the first weeks of 
November, Qatar has come down 
to its new OPEC quota of 280.000 
barrels a day. 

The other OPEC Gulf country 
that had to face similar marketing 
problems for its extra light crude 
was the United Arab Emirates. 
Abu Dhabi's proven reserves were 
estimated at 51 billion barrels in 
1984 and Dubai’s at 1 .51 billion 
barrels. The federation's produc- 
tion was significantly low in Octo- 
ber, an official from the oil minis- 
try said. 

“Our extra light crude is facing 
fierce competition from other extra 
light producers who undercut their 
prices." he said. “Abu Dhabi pro- 
duction has been very low in Octo- 
ber. about 600.000 barrels a day.” 

Total official production in Oc- 
tober was about 900.000 barrels a 
day. with Dubai producing 300.000 
barrels. Industry sources say. how- 
ever. that the Emirates were pro- 
ducing at their previous quota level 
of U million barrels a day in Octo- 
ber. The federation’s new share in 
the OPEC quota is 150,000 barrels 
a day less than thaL 

Abu Dhabi, unlike the other 
Gulf producers in OPEC, still has. 
company equity holders. They take 
40 percent of the crude as equity 
entitlement and the government 
sells the rest on long-term con- 
tracts. 

Abu Dhabi is reported to be giv- 
ing a discount of a dollar per barrel 


of its extra light crude to equity- 
holding companies operating its 
fields to boost its sales. 

Iruq. which, except for Nigeria, 
was the only OPEC member whose 
quota was not cut. has a huge ca- 
pacity to produce but a limited ca- 
pacity to export- “Us 12-nriHion- 
barreis-a-day quota is allocated not 
on actual neea but on its inability 
to export,” Sheikh Yamani said in 
Geneva. “This is a nation still at 
war, and it has to have financial 
resources. That’s why we gave Iraq 
this special position." 

Iraq’s production capacity is 3.5 
million barrels a day. 

In North Africa. .Algeria has also 
had difficulties in marketing its oiL 
Its new OPEC production quota is 
663.00U barrels a day, down 83 
percent. Algeria's official estimate 
of its proven reserves as of Jan. 1, 
1983. w as 9.440 billion barrels. But 
Algeria is a big natural-gas produc- 
er —its gas reserves are more than 


two-and-a-half times greater than 
its oil reserves. 

Its marketing difficulties stem 
from more competitive prices of 
rimilar light crudes, such a s the 
Nigerian crude, and from the gen- 
eral market situation. The Algeri- 
ans are slightly helped by the Tact 
that a lot of their oil exports are in 
the form of condensates or refined 
products, neither of which comes 
under OPEC rules and can be sold 
under market prices. But Algeria 
has bad difficulties selling its crude. 

The other OPEC North African 
producer. Libya, has a hew OPEC 
quota of 990,000 barrels a day, 
down 10 percent, and its oil pro- 
duction capacity is about 23 mil- 
lion barrels a day. Libya produced 
I milli on bands a day in October. 
U has foreign equity holders who 
take about 40 percent erf Libya’s oil 
under equity entitlement; the gov- 
ernment sells the rest under various 
types of transactions, including 


some barter deals and some co.i- 
tracts. 

The rest of the Arab oil produc- 
er*, non-OPEC member are small 
producers, such as Oman ami 
Egypt, whose national income is 
not mainly based on oil revenue. 
Egypt’s production is about 
850,000 barrels a day. 

Oman — which, with Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait, Qatar, the United 
Arab Emir ates and Bahrain is a 
member of the Gulf Cooperation 
Council — produces 400,000 bar- 
rels a day. Its prices are also closely 
related to market prices. Forty per- 
cent of its crude is titled to an 
equity company and the rest is sold 
under contracts. 

Rahrain. T unisia and Syria are 
small oQ exporters and their oil 
production is also quite small. In 
general, Bahrain has gone through 
difficult times as the market has 
slackened. 


Mutual Defense Is Nearing Reality 

politicians' attention. They quicklv 
set to work on a. security accord 
that provided for a central infor- 
mation bank, extradition clauses 
and even for police forces to be 
able to chase fugitives for up to 15 
kilometers (9.3 miles) inside a 
neighboring country’s territory. 

The security accord was first pre- 
sented to the 1982 council summit 
in Bahrain, bat was shelved be- 
cause of Kuwaiti oppostiiLV.. 

Only 40 percent tf Kuwait's 1.35 
million inhabitants/ are estimated 
to be native Kuwaitis. Kuwait hasa 
considerable number of Palestinian 
residents as well a£ t Shiite Moslem 
minorities of botbi Iranian and 
Iraqi descent. Withimearshot of the 
southern front in ihefculf war, the 
country's rulers are) particularly 
sensitive to all aspects* of security.. 

According to diplomats in the’ 
Gulf, Kuwait feared that the secu- 
rity accord drawn up by*, the GCC 
could wony some ofits uphabhants 
and stir unrest They, said.^however, 
that Kuwait had assured other 
members of the council thaA its reti- 
cence to ago the agreement would- 
notprevent it from cooperatiiig. . 

Gulf officials confirmed \ Ku- 
wait’s intention. “The compro&nise 
is that we will not write it down* but 
we will do it,” one said. “And vt js 
done." ^ ' 

— JULIAN NUNDf-Y^ 


(Continued From Previous Page) 
quickly. In October, the armed 
forces of the region ended their 
second joint maneuvers, Peninsula 
Shield II. 

Little detail on the progress of 
the maneuvers emerged, but offi- 
cials stressed the modest levd of 
the exercises, which were held in 
Saudi Arabia. The first GCC raiti- 
taiy maneuvers took place in the 
United Arab Emirates in 1983, and 
member states have held other war 
games with neighboring armies on 
a bilateral basis. 

The aim of military cooperation 
is to form a joint force that could 
hold off an enemy for enough time 
to allow the United States or other 
Western allies time to fly in forces 
to protect the vital oil routes, offi- 
cials say. 

Self-reliance is a distant, if not 
unattainable, dream. 

“We'd be kidding ourselves to 
say that we can defend ourselves to 
the last.” a senior Bahraini official 
said. “We have to be realistic even 
in our d reams. " 

A major problem is a shortage of 
skilled manpower to operate mod- 
em weaponry- According to some 
reports, thousands of foreigners are 
helping to advise and tram Saudi 
Arabia’s forces, whose 52,000 men 
would be the backbone of any joint 
Gulf defense force, while others 
maintain equipment and even man 
aircraft ana tanks. 

As far as new arms are con- 
cerned, the Gulf states have em- 
barked on an ambitious equip- 
ment-purchasing program to 
update their forces. Saudi Arabia 
has spent about 5100 billion on 
defense since 1975. In 1982, its mil- 
itary budget was $24.4 billion, put- 
ting the kingdom fifth in world 
defense spending, after the United 
States, the Soviet Union, China 
and West Germany. 

The Saudi forces are mainly 
U.S.-supplied — the pride of the air 
force is a fleet of 62 F-1S fighters, 
and Riyadh is negotiating to buy F- 
lbs — but they nave also made a 
S4. 1-billion deal with France for an 
air defense system that includes 
mobile, low-altitude, surface-to-air 
Croiale and Shahine missiles. 

In 1982, Saudi Arabia signed a 
$2-billion deal for four frigates, 
two naval tankers and rocket- 
equipped helicopters from France. 

But the diversity of arms pur- 
chases is not a structured or coordi- 
nated policy. Kuwait has recently 
stated that it would buy Soviet 
antiaircraft missiles after Congres- 
sional opposition denied it tire U.S. 
shoulder-held Stinger missile. Pres- 
ident Ronald Reagan unblocked 
the sale of 400 Stingers to Saudi 
Arabia, however, during last sum- 
mer’s “tanker war” in the Gulf. 

Oman, to the south, heavily fa- 
vors European suppliers. U has the 
French-British Jaguar strike plane, 
and officials said it is planning to 
buy the Tornado, produced by 
Britain, Italy, and West Germany. 

AJihough the public emphasis on 
security has highlighted military 
cooperation, many Western and 
Arab officials say the Gulf slates’ 
real concern is to bolster internal 
security. 

“They do not fear Iran so much 
militarily because its forces are so 
dilapidated.” one Westerner said. 
“But they do fear its potential for 
subversion." 

Last December 12, shock waves 
were felt throughout the Gulf when 
six bombs exploded in Kuwait, hit- 
ting targets that included a U.S. 
Embassy building, the French Em- 
bassy and the airport control tow- 
er. 


The official death toll was five, 
with 60 injured. Al a subsequent 
trial, a Kuwait court handed down 
six death sentences to five Shiite 
Moslems from Iraq, three in absen- 
tia, and to mie Lebanese Christian 
who was said to have taken part in 
the bombing for money. 

Seven, including a Kuwaiti, re- 
ceived life terms. Iran was blamed 
for providing both the ideological 
impetus and the terrorist training. 

To counter the perceived threat 
from Iran, there- have been moves 
to encourage cooperation between 
Gulf police forces and to establish 
a joint information bank along the 
lines of ImerpoL 

In 1981, the year the GCC was 
founded, an alert passport officer 
at Dubai airport gave authorities 
an indication of the value of police 
cooperation. The passport officer, 
suspecting that a visa stamp in a 
passport he was examining was 
false, alerted police in Bahrain 
where the passenger was heading 
The Bahrainis asked for the man to 
be allowed to continue (Hi his way 
and arrested him on arrivaL The 
man’s interrogation led to the dis- 
covery of arms caches inside Bah- 
rain, the trial of 73 suspects and lhe 
revelation of a wide-ranging plot to 
kiQ the country’s leaders. 

Bur It was the passport officer's 
quick thinking that captured the 


Signs of Unity on Horizon 
As the Gulf Council Evolves 


(Continued From Pterions Page) 
widening such accords to cover the 
region. 

“We have the same 
language and life," said Ai 
mid AB Al-Arady, the director of 
economic relations at Bahrain’s Fi- 
nance Ministry. “We count in the 
same resource — oL We have the 
same needs and interests." 

Now, however, the GCC is fao- 
ing a serious economic challenge — ■ 
a slowdown in the region's growth 
rate. 

A recent report by the United 
Gulf Bank said that the six states 
had a conbined current-account 
deficit of $531 billion in 1983, com- 
pared with surpluses of $17 trillion 
and $86 biffion in 1982 and 1981 
ively. 

report said the decline was 
triggered mainly by the fall in oil 
revenues and the Gulf war. 

As a result, there had been an 
overall reduction in the pace of 
growth and development. It said. 
The Gulf countries have half the 
world's proven ofl reserves. 

But the report was not pessimis- 
tic for the future. The deficit, it 
said, was largely accounted for by a 
Saudi policy decision to withdraw 
cash from its international reserves 
to finance expenditure. 

It predicted that the oil glut that 
has caused dl prices to drew would 
disappear by 1988 and fn»r the' 
Gulf economies were beginning to 
show sign s of turning around. 

However, how the GCC handles 
the lower growth rate could pot it 
to the test, officials said. 

“The GCC was founded partly 
to deal with the economic realities 
that would hit the oil producers 
when the oil started to ran ant,” 
one Western diplomat said. “So 
this could be a moment of troth for 
the Gulf countries.” 

In practical terms, the GCC runs 
its business much along the ~same 
lines as the European Community. 
Ministers meet regularly, like the 
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European CotmriL Finance mini* , 
tens, for example, meet at fixed in- 
tervals to discuss issues in their, 
areas of interest. 

Echoes of serious disagre ement 
between the Gulf partners do sur- 
face occasio n ally bait rarely receive* 
immed i a t e publicity, in contrast to 
the EC 

Given the discreet even secre-' 
live, nature of the Gulf countries; 
the council members are careful* 
not to disclose areas of disagree-' 
meoLln the EC, discord reaches 
the media even as meetings are in- 
progress and can mfint-nn- the out-' 
borne. ' 

“In the GCC, when there are no- 
grounds for agreement, then we' 
shelve the issues," a senior Bahrain^ 
official said. “We go for consensus* 
and. when it it's not there, we prefer 
to wait for it rather than quarreL^ 

The progress of the GCC so far is' 

au the more remarkable for tht 
history of its members. Dominated 
by a succession of outside powers,' 
the Portuguese, Dutch, Turks,: 
French and British, they were di-' - 
vided by fierce rivalries. Now, how-'’ 
ever, these conflicts are played: 
down. 

“Whatever our relations were! 
we did at least know each other- 
very well," one Gulf official said.* 
“We have no agriculture to speak, 
of, so we should not have the dam- 
aging disputes of the EC and 
obsessions with its butter moun^ 
tarns and wine lakes.” 

Mr. AJ-Moayyed said: “The ere-"’ 
auon of the Gulf Cooperation! 
Omncfl is the response to the caB- 
of reason. We reahzed that we had! 
a certain wealth that it was ouT 
duty to defend and use to make oiu* 


..j-i-- — .knows that as indi- 
vidual countries we are weak. But’ 
«ir overall resources are huge evm 
by the standards of the industrial' 
wand. Our similarities in popular 
wm. geography and economies are’ 

tojustify maidhga poBticaF 
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Containers in the Sancff Arabian Gulf port of Dammam. 


Resilient Shipping System Resists War 

r JL HilI,P ^ ast ^ n S s UA.E. pons to be brought into tqpc mother ports that would act porting through Mina S alman and 
LONDON — Recent merchant- opcr ? tloa ’ h^ had a hard time at- as major transhipment centers for using the causeway as a transport 
stopping casualties from the Tran. lrHCtm g regular shipping lme call- other, smaller facilities. imt” 


shipping casualties from the Iran- tractin S regular shipnii 

Iraq war provide perhaps the most ers already faced with a large range The problem, though, is that al- 

obvious outward frustration erf the °£ op^ous within the Gulf itself, most every port in the Gulf can and 
way Gulf shipping and port opera- Marketed as a possible tranship- does put forward a case for being 
dons are increasingly iWio infl 0 _ reent center for the Indian subcon- selected as a mother port A quick 
enced by political factors. tineni, Fujairah had to wait for glance at the marketing and pro- 

That raid, though, the continu- mori r I ^ 8n 8 y® 81 " before its first motional efforts made by Gulf port 
ing conflict between Iran and Iraq regular rastomer, American Presi- managements over the last couple 
has, in itself, had less immediately Un e s , was signed up earlier of years shows that nearly every 
apparent effect on Golf shipping ^ y® 81 * one is presang for recognition as a 


other, smaller facilities. 

The problem, though, is that al- 


Ifntr 

Others are less optimistic about 
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most every port in the Gulf can and Mina Sulman’s prospects once the 
do« put forward a case for being causeway is openedTpoiiiting out 
selected as a mother port A quick that Saudi Arabia has two massive 
ghLMemthemaiketiMand pro- pomofilsownintheGulfand 
motional efforts made by Gulf port dose to Bahrain, Dammam and Ju- 
m a n agements over the last couple bafl. 


it at first be supposed. However, with APL, 
in fact, the pattern of ates container services: 


ing conflict between Iran and Iraq regul^ customer, American Presi- m a n agements over the last couple ban ^ 

has, in itself, had less immediately d 1 ? lt ^ nes ’ w 35 signed up earlier of years shows that nearly every w«m™h;u rh» 
apparent effect on Golf shipping ok is pressing for rtcogmuW]! 

than might at first be supposed. However, with APL, which oper- regional tra nshipmen t point, mak- ^ thfc 

Outward, in fact, the patteraof ales container services taking in the ing it seem likdy that progress with vearfodSfimTa 

merchant-shipping company oper- United States, Far East and Middle rationalization of port facilities SJh SJSS™ 

ationshasn^ffigSdnSS- East, having broken the ice. Gulf would be very slow. 

ly over the last few years, other port-industry executives believe For the moment, the major tran- f* computer sys- 

than to suffer considerable ratio- that other shipping lines may look shipment centos in the Gulf are u/ , 1 _ .. 
nahzation inspired by general cut- “ore closely at the options provid- basicafly Dubai’s Mina Rashid, - j *“ e . P 0 *? 816 “®y , t0 

backs in trade. ed by Fujairah and KEor Fhkkan, more often amply referred to as „ “‘frf un rra maeafflngly m- 

• Behind the scenes, however, the particularly if attacks on mCTrfmni Dubai Port, and Bahrain’s Mina |.?® nce t | ^ po V c ^ I fa pors, sum- 

war is having significant direct and shqis in the Gulf continue. Sulman. lar trends have already become ap- 

indirect influences on the shipping While conflict in the Gulf has To date. Dubai has been the larg- 

and port development plans of influenced some diverting — al- CT of the entrepbt ports, bnt again ^ 

most Gtdf region Vtates. though stffl very liimted- of ship- inspired developments 

S^di Arabia, for example, is piug^ces, a less obvious but hi 1,0051 mrfUA^l S-nT 

steadily bmldxng up its Red Sea the longer term more significant Bahrain — or substantially reduce “Sea- 
port structure to pfovide altema- result h£ been its effeSTfce * w 

dve facilities to the strategicany development of the Gulf Coopera- JbeJng uncertainty surrounding ™“J5 

mrae vulnerable Gulf portsana tionSmdL Mina Suhnan involves the effect of SSSl 

t&mmals. «... the causeway now being built be- ? 


cwuq Doosi me cnanenge from v 

Bahrain — or substantially reduce *9 9^ ^f wait the Na- 

uonal Shipping Company of S*nHi 

The big uncertainty surrounding Arahm (NSCSA) has madecom- 
Mina Suhnan involves the effect of Uemuch harder to outside 

the causeway now being built be- siu PP' n ?> bnes already having to 
tw«-n Rahrarn amf contend with reduced traffic vol- 


in the northwest In particular ter- , memoer states nave drawn extent by strategic considerations, crcase f “or share of Gulf region 

minalc have been built to handle d0Kr tog ?r er m . of s®* “ Bahrain’s desire to be able <**8° through the influence and, in 

the export of large quantities of ofl T™ po^ble repercussions of the to call on quick support from Sandi some cases, action of regional go^- 

andhquSedSoS gas, prod- war. Md changing e^- Arabia in the event of military eramen ts da t have used tbe overall 

ucts until recentlv mainhfrmortM! DOrmi: circu m st anc es, so the GCCs threats from outside sources such drive toward greater Arabization of 

— ■ 

as Ras Tanura. _ , _ . _ 

“The continuation of the Iran- , To ^ mfll f eac 


^Fc^rSiM 1,011 ^ ail aspects of commerda! Me^to 

as Ras Tanura. eranons has increased. Opinion among Gulf shipp ing steer more cargos on lo Arab flag 

“The mnfiniwKnrt of the Iran- To datc » ^ “^ueace has been and port industry executives about vessels. 

Iraq war highlights the absolute ne- Iai 8®fy °* 8 general nature, with the likely impact of the causeway A number of major outside ship- 
cesaty for Saud i Arabia to have ““nbera looking at ways of on Mina Salman’s cargo traffic is ping lines have had to pull out of 
more than one ofl expat area, and increasing cooperation and cutting fairly divided. Some believe the the Gulf trade — some, such as the 
although the Yanbudevdopments down mnecessary and potentially causeway wfll benefit the port on Greek-owned Hellenic Lines, have 
were planned before the war start- < * a ma B in S cmnpetition. E° r exam- the basis that Bahraini merchants even gone out of business altogetb- 
ed, LtoshasTurtber anpfiasized the sorae P 011 officials have talked who used to import in bulk for er — and many others have been. 
need u> avoid total rdbance on fa- ^ conce P t of the Gulf es- onward (fistribution to Saudi Ara- forced to rationalize their services 

all ties ^ ^ Gulf," commented labhshing a certain number of stia- bia wfll resume buying in bulk, im- and enter joint ventures, 
one senior Gulf port industry exeo- 


„ , ........ (pinion among Gulf shipping 

“The mnrimnKnn of the Iran- To datc » ™ nueace be™ port industry executives about 
Iraq war highlights the absolute ne- <* a S® 1 ® 81 rmma ' ^ ^ “ d y “OP 8 ®* of tbe causeway 

cesaty for SaMi Arabia to have memben looking at ways of on Mina Salman’s cargo traffic is 
more than one ofl export area, and “creasing cooperation and cutting fairly divided. Some believe the 
although the Yanbu developments down ““«*ssaiy and potentially causeway wfll benefit the port on 
were maimed before the war dart- damaging competition. For exam- the basis that Bahraini merchants 
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were panned before the war start- dfmagmg craipetitiMi. For exam- 
ed, lias has Turtha: empfiasized the P^A some port officios have talked 
need to avoid total reliance on fa- about the concept of tl» Gtdf es- 
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Iran-Iraq War Remai ns Unresolved 

Gulf, coupled unth fears that the 

jSS=S As Both Sides Dig In for Long Haul 

gStttasra yrcssas sasyssass 

“r 1 ’. . . . , . . LUI ;v ,N “ Ane r “ mt oup- curred agamst the background of had created an artificial lake — 15 

Included in this category are two bon of hostilities on the central periodic attacks on shipping in the miles long and half a mile to three 
portson the eastern coast ofthe sector of the Gulf war front was a Gulf by both sides. miles wkk - along the most vul- 

United Arab Emirates, Fmaiiah m sharp reminder that the four-year Sine* the war hmfo mt nn .w 


United Arab Emirates, Fujairah in sharp reminder that the four- 
the emirate of the same name and old conflict between Iran and 


Khor Fakkan in Shari: 
Fujairah, last of 


ih. remains unresolved. The fi ghting 

the major vdiich resulted in Iran regaining 30 


Since the war broke out cm Sep- nerable section of their border with 
tember 22, 1980, it has passed Iran in the south. On the south 
through four phases: Iraqi advance west of the lake were hundreds of 


into Iran, stale m a t e. Iraqi retreat bunkers fiBed with soldiers and mi- 
i and Iranian inarch imo Iraq. The Hrianv-p 
last phase began in mid-July 1982 All told the Iraqis were as nu- 
and ended in late February in 1 984, merous on the southern front as the 
when Iran seized the ofl-rich Maj- Iranians: 200,000. So the Iranians 
I noon Isl a nd s, 13 miles (20.8 kilo- could not mount their human-wave 
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meters) West of the Iraqi border, assaults, a tactic in which the al- 
Tbe current (fifth) phase began tacker needs at least 5:2 superiority 
in the spring with the escalation of in manpower, 
the ta nka - war in the Gulf, when The Soviet Union and France 
Iraq deployed Super Etendard had been arming Iraq so rapidly 
planes, equipped with Exocet mis- that by late spring 1984 the Iraqis 
sites, to attack ships lifting Iranian had 4:1 superiority over Iranm 


oil at Kharg Island. Iran, then ex- combat aircraft, and 3:1 advantage 
porting 3 millio n barrels a day, re- in units and armored personnel 
taliated by hitting ships trading carriers, 
with Saudi Arabia ana Kuwait. This was the background against 
(Eariy in the war, Iran had knocked which Tehran announced the post- 
out the Iraqi oil terminals on its ponement of the “final offensive" 


ponement o 

narrow shoreline.) in early July. Following' tha* r th e 

In mid-May the tanker war Iranian leaders found some virtue 
reached a climax, with Iraq hitting in diplomacy. Bui their definition 
three ships, and Iran three, dining of diplomacy was narrow. It meant 
the week of May 13-19. Between trying to convince Saudi Arabia 


April 18 and May 24, a total of 11 
ships were attacked by Iraq or Iran, 
10 of them oil tankers. 

Insurance rates jumped. Diplo- 
matic activity increased. The U.S. 
reiterated its resolve to keep the 


Presi doit Saddam Hussein of Iraq. 
He wanted Saudi Arabia and Ktt> 


: total of 11 and Kuwait, among others, that 
raqorlran, ihere could be no lasting peace be- 
tween Iraq, Iran and the Gulf states 
xd. Diplo- until President Saddam Hnwm 
L The US. had been removed from power, 
o keep the Taking into account the militaiy, 
the revolutionary guards and the 
P 1 of Iraq- Baseej volunteer force, Iran has 
ia and Ku- more than 1 nrilti nn men in uni- 


wait to join the war as combatants form. Half of these are deployed 
and America to move its warships along the border with Iraq Thus, 
into the Gulf to protect sea-lanes. Iran faces no problem in manpow- 
But Saudi Arabia and Kuwait er or motivation lo continue the 
were to disappoint Presi deni Hus- war. 

sein. They refrained from calling Iran’s deficiency lies in weapon- 
on the United States to protect the ry and its limited financial re- 
sea-Ianes, and instead decided to sources. Unlike Iraq, it lacks rich 
do so themselves. Saudi Arabia backets. Since it is opposed by both 
purchased 400 Amen can-made stroeipowers, it is unable to procure 
shoulder-held ground-to-air mis- military aircraft, a severe handicap 
sfles and set up an air defense inter- la the last year, Moscow as wsB 
option zone that went beyond its as Washington has moved firmly 
territorial limit. In short, when OT the side of Baghdad. The Krem- 
faced with the stark dunce of de- tin is hostile to Iran because Tehran 
daring war agamst Iran or inviting has proved to be anti-Soviet and 


shoulder-held ground-to-air mis- military aircraft, a severe handicap 
sfles and set up an air defense inter- In tfte last year, MoscowasweB 

option zone that went beyond its as Washington has moved firmly 
territorial limit. In short, when the side of Baghdad. The Krem- 

faced with the stark dunce of de- lin is hostile to Iran because Tehran 
daring war agamst Iran or inviting has proved to be anti-Soviet and 
America to protect the Gulf sea- anti-CommmusL It fears that the 
lanes — or continuing the status emergence of the Islamic Republic 
quo — Saudi Arab ia and Kuwait of Iraq, as a result of the present 
opted for the latter course. regime’s defeat in the war, will lead 

Soon afterward, the Iranians an- to the abrogation of the current 
nouuced the pc«tponement of the Soviet-Iraqi treaty of friendship 
much promised “final battle (tides- and cooperation and the severance 
liny” to capture the Gulf port of of military ties between the two 


Basra, or Baghdad, the Iraqi capi- 
tal A variety of reasons lay behind 
Tehran’s decision. Its planned ac- 
tion had lost any dement of sur- 


states. 

In view of the violent actions 
taken against- the American Em- 
bassy and marines in Beirut by pro- 


prise. Forewarned, the Iraqis had Inman elements in Lebanon, the 
set up a four-tier defensive system: U.S. administration is now more 


minefields, barbed wire, antitank hostile to Iran than before. On its 
trendies and heavy artiBoy placed pan, Tehran remains committed to 


OO high ground. imH^r-minin 

By pumping water from the H- b the Made 


American influence, 
;East- 
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Expansion of Fishing Industry Could Help Trim Food Deficit 

** , ihflT tors and fishermen, ONFC cm- spite keen interest by Japanese 

fered most from last years duenon cos! of the domestic mdus- ies since 1971 D |ovs 14 percent of the labor force companies and the World Bank. 

^-i*,**. The dfflupd ror mort .hell- owa Sstsprinj, an EC development 

is so higt espenaUy after a depleted, the fisfanes 8 ers ^ - M processing/freezing aid agreement for farming and fish- 
tfall caused bylast year's ban. stuutelusthetfpff^tobeeug al salalahand Ban- ins was put forward dumg a wai 


By Eva Dadrian 


LONDON — After years of ex- 
porting frozen shellfish to the Unit- 
ed States and Japan, the Middle 
East fishing industry aims to ex- 
pand production and domestic 
sales. The governments’ decision to 
finance fishery development is 
spurred by a chronic food deficit in 
the Gulf due to the population's 
increased dependence on heavily 
subsidized food imports. 

Slate-funded development pro- 
jects focus mainly on shore-based 
fish farms and industrial-scale pro- 
cessing plants. 

Along with pearl diving, fishing 
is one of the most traditional means 
of employment in the Gulf. But 
rather than follow the pearlers into 
the more lucrative, less risky oil 
industry, most fishermen have re- 
mained independent, sailing their 
boats as far as the Indian Ocean 
and the eastern coast of Africa for 
bigger catches. Rival fleets roam 
the Gulf and compete for dwin- 
dling reserves, which have been 
hard hit by the Iran-lraq war. Fish- 
ing was banned altogether for sev- 
eral months in 1983 when the war 
escalated 

Inshore shrimp-fishing in the 
north, together with wet fish trawl- 
ing off Kuwait and Iraq and Ku- 
waiti shrimp breeding grounds, suf- 


mammoth oil spills, which followed 
Iraqi air attacks in March, At Iran’s 
offshore installations, Nohruz and 
Ardeshir, oil poured out into the 
Gulf at the rate of 2,000 barrels a 
day. Long-term effects of this pol- 
lution, coupled with the growing 
quantities of sludge dumped by 
tankers despite government regula- 
tions. threaten the present Gulf 
fishing industry. Attacks on ships 
have kept many fishermen from 
venturing too far offshore, just as 
they have halted construction of 
the Gulfs largest fishing port at 
1 1 mm Qasr, designed by Piling De- 
sign Consultants, a British firm. 

The port could handle nearly all 
of Iraq’s sea fishing. Yet, while the 
war continues, the project remains 
on paper. Military costs tie up 
funds that might otherwise be used 
to finance the newly commercial- 
ized fishing industry. 

Saudi Arabia, with the Gulf to 
the east and the Red Sea to the 
west, has enormous potential for 
[orgc-scaTe commercial fishing, and 
after 2 years’ operation the Saudi 
fisheries company has a net profit 
of 20 million Saudi riyais from its 
fleet of 35 vessels. Nasser Osman 
al -Saleh, general manager of the 
company, said in a recent interview 
that the cost price of imported fish 
is very little compared to the pro- 


P^ 15 at Vnirah. Salalai and Ban- ^ 

such as Bahrain. . ------ J 

**■ ’ The chairman of ONFC Khamis 


try. The demand for 
fish ‘ 
shortfall 

that regional experts are pressing 

the government to Invest in shrimp such as nanrarn. . _ . . - in. ■ Abaidam, deputy chairman of the 

farming. Local fishermen in Bahrain re- The chairman of ONFC Khanrts r>Un 

The Saudi port authorities must ceive technical and financial aid All al-Ashar. announced an export 
be anticipating an increase, for from the Ministry of Commerce increase of 32 percent is I98g. in th c 

they announced last year a plan to and Agriculture, and existing pons tte thud yorof^eraiOT. He said vSmSl ^ “ 

develop fishing centers with cold- at Manama and Sitra are being that special docking facSitres were 
storage facilities, processing plants upgraded ro handle an increased under consmrctionm the tradition- 

and a new transportation system load. A new processing plant with „ fishing ports of Masira and Mu- “IJSSdS. VS 

connecting up with costing small freezer capacity is planned at Mu- sandam. Korean funds hack a large 
pons. Ship XmenSi facilities tank, SodditioMl ruhmfS proofing plant in the KwS 

were also considered. A pan-Arab ifirsaiBudayiaand^Malka^on the Moria islands, an unusual instance Song wMh oaTp^Sw^S 


fishing venture, based in Jeddah, 
operates with 70 million riyais. 

While the agreement to create 
the Arab Company for Fisheries 
was signed in Riyadh in 1979, it is 
still bong ratified by member na- 
tions. So far, Qatar, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Jordan and Saudi Arabia have 
joined. 

The oldest commercial fishing 
industry in the Gulf operates from 
Kuwait. The Gulf Fisheries Co., 
established in the mid 1960s, built 
up a modem port to service an 
efficient trawler fleet for a decade. 
Since then, the company restricts 
its fishing to investment deals, and 
holds up to 12 percent of Lonrho's 
shares. 

Kuwaiti fishing concerns have 
been represented by United Fisher- 


drawing board. The fisheries de- 
partment is also experimenting 
with innovative fish-breeding tech- 
niques, attempting t o coax sweet- 
water fish into salt-water tanks. 

Rich fishing grounds lie north 
and east of Oman, and in some 
areas fishing for tuna, barracuda, 
shrimp, lobster and giant hamoux 
(grouper) is the main industry. The 
winter catch of sardines is dried 
qnH used for local consumption, for 
oiL and, as in Abu Dhabi, for ani- 
mal fodder. About 21 million 
O mani riyais have been allocated 
to fisheries under the current five- 
year plan, much of it granted to the 
Oman National Fisheries Co. 
(ONFC). 

A joint venture between the 
O mani government, private inves- 


of foreign fishery inves tm e n t. More 
may follow in 1985, when Oman's 
Maritime Sc ien ce Center in Muscat 
is completed. Its research will help 
determine whether the government 
opts to commercialize the promis- 
ing lobster catch in the sooth, 
where the Ministry for Agriculture 
and Fisheries estimates mat up to 
45 tons a year could be hauled in. 

Second only to Oman in Gulf 
fish production, the United Arab 
Emirates allocates interest-free 
loans to the local fishermen and has 
set Up ■dii p . mflmumane g famin es 
backed by the central government 
Large-scale industrial fishing is un- 
der way in the northern emirates. 

Yemen has yet to initiate any 
development plans for fisheries, de- 


ihat handles frozen-shrimp ex- 
ports. The private sector supplies 
nearly 68 percent of total fish pro- 
duction, and the local boats being 
in np to 85 p erc en t of the market 
demand for tresh fish in Qatar. 

Onshore fish breeding is the 
growth area for Qatari fisheries in 
the 1980s. A three-year project, 
shared by the marine section of the 
Qatar National Museum and Qatar 
University’s marine oceanography 
department, will inaugurate experi- 
mental fish farming there. This re- 
flects the growing concern over 
fierce competition for depleted 
fishing stocks. At least Tour of the 
Gulf governments are taking action 
now to ensure that the Gulf will not 
be fished out 
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Turning oH resources into food: Above, a farmer and a 
wheat field in Qatar. Below, a bag of flour produced 
from wheat grown in Saudi Arabia by die Grain Silos 
and Flour Mills Organization. Both countries have 
invested heavOy in agricultural production. 


World Markets Prepare for the Gulf’s Downstream Products 


By Sarah Searighc . ' 

ABU DHABI — Attention is feb" 
cused today on the impact of Gulf 
downstream products coming on 
the world market this year and 
□ext. In the past. Gulf industrial- 
ization has sounded almost a mis- 
nomer and Saudi Arabia's huge 
downstream projects pipedreams 
of the future. 

Now the future has arrived, 
when European producers are al- 
ready undermined by recession. 
Fears of price-cutting abound, de- 
spite Saudi denials that they would 
not do anything of the sorL 

Downstream ventures dominate 
the Gulf industrial scene, with the 
continuing low prices for crude 
making value-adding ventures even 
more attractive. Industrial develop- 
ment still tends to be a government 
affair, with the Gulf Cooperation 
Council cautiously edging in on 
planning and coordination. The 
private sector is reluctant to invest 
in industry and prefers to make 
through banking 


quicker money 

and services, despite encourage- 
ment by local industrial banks. The 
range of private-sector products re- 
mains as limited as the market: 


food^textiles, paper, plastics and. 
above- all, building materials, the 
one ind us triah sector to attract the 
private investor. 

Saudi Arabia’s new downstream 
industries are causing particular 
consternation in Europe, whose 
plants are already operating below 
capacity. 

Japan, by contrast, began reor- 
ganizing its industries some years 
ago, to take these new sources into 
consideration. By 1986 Saudi Ara- 
bia will be re fining 825,000 barrels 
a day. A joint venture with Mobil 
began operating in Yanbu in June; 
another- with Shell begins operating 
in 1985. a’ third 'in 1986, all bull 
primarily for the export market 
The Saudi Ministry of Petroleum 
and Mineral Resources (Petromin) 
has opened marketing offices in 
Tokyo, Houston. London and Ge- 
neva. and has highhepes of selling 
its products. Refineries in Singa- 
pore are also worried about under- 
cutting. But Peuomin insists that it 
has heavy development costs to re- 
cover, that it is dependent on ex- 
pensive manpower and is loo long 
for long-term contracts for its 
products rather than the spot mar- 
kCL 


The much-dreaded petrochemi- 
cals are the preserve of Saudi Ara- 
bia Basic Industries. Corporation 
(SABIC) set up in 1976 to develop 
them (including methanol ethylne 
and polyethylene) and fertilizers as 
well as other non-oil heavy indus- 
tries. Most of SABICs ventures are 
in the two main industrials centers 
of Yanbu on the Red Sea and Ju- 
bail on the Gulf. 

Fertilizers are seen as the big 
growth industry, perhaps coming 
second to oil in Gulf GDP in the 
future. Both local Gulf demand as 
well as demand in India and China 
could absorb all the new produc- 
tion. The Arab (mainly Gulf; share 
of the world urea production is 
already 15 percent — production 
rose to 2.79 million tons in 1981 
The big fertilizer plant at Juboil a 
joint venture with the Taiwan Fer- 
tilizer Co., has no problem dispos- 
ing of its 500,000 tons annual urea 
production. There is an older plant, 
Saudi Arabia Fertilizer Co., pro- 
ducing 300,000 tons a year since 
1970. Even with other Gulf plants 
in Qatar and Abu Dhabi and an- 
other planned for Sharjah, the mar- 
ket is far from saturated. 


for other petrochemicals. World 
prices are well down, and Western 
European plants are 20 percent be- 
low capacity. By 1986. there will be 
six petrochemical plants in Saudi 
Arabia (including one with Mobil 
in Yanbu, with Exxon in Jubail 
with Shell Oil of the United States 
in Jubail with a Japanese consor- 
tium headed by Mitsubishi in Ju- 
baii), one in Bahrain, and there is 
already one in Kuwait and another 
in Qatar — all of which are bound 
to bring about a fundamental re- 
alignment of the world market. 

There are fears that Saudis will 
cut prices on the basis of cheap 
feedstock and ruin the world mar- 
ket; European trade unions are al- 
ready clamoring for protection 
against possible job losses. SABIC 
is trying to play down such com- 
plaints. Like Petromin, it has high 
development costs and its staffing 
is expensive. Again, it hopes for 
long-term contracts. 

The issue was highlighted when 
the EC imposed a 13J-percem im- 
port duty last June on Saudi metha- 
nol for the rest of this year. Its 
Jubail plant began producing last 
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year at an annual rale of 600,000 
tons. It is allowed to export a cer- 
tain amount to the EC — 500 tons a 
year — duty-free under a UN-de- 
vised plan to help developing coun- 
tries. Total EC consumption in 
1983 was 2 million tons, of which 

300.000 tons were imported. It is 
dear that Saudi Arabia will have to 
look elsewhere for main markets. 

SABIC is also responsible for the 
establishment of ute Saudi Iron 
and Sled Co„ known as HA- 
DEED. which uses associated gas 
for the direct reduction of iron ores 
to produce construction materials 
for the local market, as does the 
Jeddah Sled Rolling MilL Sted 
faces fierce competition from 
cheaper imports, chiefly from Ja- 
pan and Taiwan. Further develop- 
ments in this fidd are likely to be 
coordinated within the GCC. 

Saudi Arabia is lucky in having 
plenty of natural gas to feed its 
industries. Shortages have bun 
both Kuwait and Qatar, hence (he 
need to develop Qatar’s huge off- 
shore reservoir of nonassodated 
gas as the possible pipeline to take 
some of in o Kuwait, another GCC 
idea. Cuts in erode production have 
affected petrochemical production 
in both countries. 

Kuwait has tended to invest in 
overseas producers as much as de- 
velop its own potential, hence the 
25-percent stake in West Germa- 
ny’s Hoechst Co. — part of the 
agreement with Hocchst is to buy 
ammonia from Kuwait — as well as 
hs participation in the Gulf Petro- 
chemicals project in Bahrain. 
While Kuwaiti industrial expan- 
sion has concentrated mi refining, 
its two refineries at Mina Ahmadi 
and Mina Abdullah are being ex- 
panded to a total of 710,000 barrels 
a day by the end of 1985. Another 

120.000 barrels a day is produced 
from ■ Kuwaiti-owned refineries 
abroad 


Qatar’s industries suffer from 
several of the problems inherent in 
Gulf indus t rialgation — including 
erratic feedstock, competition from 
cheaper imports and dependence 
on expensive expatriates. Its sled 
plant is a joint venture with Kobe 
Sted of Japan, yet production is 
undercut by products from Japan, 
abe's 


including Kobe's own. 

Bahrain has been the most suc- 
cessful at putting its industry on a 
reasonably even keel because of 
the generosity of Gulf neighbors, 
who have, in various partnerships 
with the Bahrainis, given the econ- 
omy an alternative to falling crude 
oil production. Nonoil exports ac- 
counted for 12 percent of GDP in 
1981, most of this related to the 
aluminum industry, both upstream 
at Al uminum Bahrain’s (ALBA) 
smelter and downstream at a series 
of plants producing mainly con- 
struction materials for the Gulf 
market Plans for an aluminum 
rolling mill, GARMCO. are well 
advanced. Saudi Arabia and Ku- 
wait are partners in the petrochem- 
icals venture, which comes on 
stream in 1985; an iron-pelletizing 
plant came into production in Au- 
gust this year, and sted is produced 
by the Arab Iron & Sted Co. 
(AISCO) with private investment 
from Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. 

In the UA.E., industry is still 
developed by individual emirates 
and there is little coordination be- 
tween them. At its Ruwais industri- 
al zone, Abu Dhabi has a refinery 
and fertilizer plant (a joint venture 
with Compagnie Francoises des Pe- 
troies), and there are plans for a 
petroleum coke planL Other pro- 
jects have been postponed for the 
time being. Dubai has an alumi- 
num smelter, DUBAL. at Jebel Ali 
and the potential for future down- 
stream development from its 
Margham gas and condensates 
fidd. 



Sharjah is using its gas disoverics 
to fud a fertilizer plant (a joint 
venture with CdF Chimie. to be 
ready in 1 986) and has considered a 
methanol plant. Ras al-Kbaimah 
has also talked about methanol but 
its current production of associated 
gas hardly warrants more than talk, 
and the emirate's industrial base 
remains its rocky mountains from 
which cement is extracted. There's 
more than enough cement in the 
UAJ£ but in the Gulf as a whole 
cement is still being imported; Qa- 
tar, however, has been complaining 
that its Gulf neighbors have been 
dumping ihear cement on its mar- 
ket. 

Because the Gulfs initial devel- 
opment was mainly in a partner- 
ship with European and American 
companies its initial marketing ef- 


forts tended to go in three direc- 
tions. Now GuU manufacturers are 
realizing the growing demand both 
within the region, where Anbpref- 
erencc may help, and even mere in 
India and the Far East. 

There is already thc posabffiiy 
that Gulf aid may in the future be 
tied to a limited extent to Gulf 
products, especially refined oil 
products and fertilizers. Further 
development is likely to be more 
cautious than in the past, more 
strictly ruled by economic reality, 
with die GCC providing a loom 
for coordinating investment, par- 
ticularly through its investment 
arm, the $21 -billion Gulf Invest- 
ment Cocp. A future without (A m 
the Gulf is still a long way off. baa 
viable alternative is already baag 
created. 
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Bloc Unlikely 


With Egyptians 


nMowb!? Hussein door to Egypt gives it more root, 

^P lomatic l<»f maneuver.*' 

J? 1 T * 1 in u Se ? tember - A Bahraini official finked the 
world. ^ Arab Jordanian move to the presidential 


Outside the region, there was 
speculation that this was the begin- 
ning of moves to welcome Egvpt 
back into the Arab fold from which 
it has been official! v excluded since 
the late President Anwar Sadat 
signed a peace treaty with Israel in 
1979. 


A Bahraini official finked the 
Jordanian move to the presidential 
campaign in the United States. 

"King Hussein is a smart and 
astute politician; be wanted some- 
thing vocal." the Bahraini said. 
“He wanted to reach some other 
audience. The American elections 
could be a factor." 

-If nobody did anything, then 


\V- • . 

». ;s !».■ . 

Ar.|5«: i . 
Jim; it... 

lilt disc ;! 


;; 1,,a *idi 
; *;■ 


, the two presidential candidates 

“P^LV* 11 * P°" wmM just have competed to show 
ntion that the nch and influential which one of them loved Israel 



Gulf Arab states would take. 

Now that the furor has died 
down, however, the consensus 
among' Arab diplomats is that the 
Jordanian move is not likely to be 
followed by other Arab states, at 
least not in the near future. 

One reason is that the Arab 
states that do not have full embas- 
sies in Cairo have found a modus 
vhvrufi, and upgrading ties would 
be of symbolic value only. Most 
Arab states have high-level diplo- 
mats heading their missions in 
Egypt that are embassies in ail but 
name. 

have good relations with 
Egypt,” said Bahrain's information 
minister, Tariq al-Moavved. “The 
top Egyptian diplomat in Bahrain 
holds the rank of ambassador and 
things are good enough as they 
stand.” 

On the Egyptian side, an under- 
secretary at the Foreign Ministry in 
Cairo. Halim Badawi. said he did 
not expect other Arab states to fol- 
low Jordan’s lead. “I don't even 
waste my time thinking about it," 
he said. “If they want to come then 
ahlan wa sahlm< welcome.” 

The most common scenario for a 



Gulf States Continuing Aid 
Throughout Moslem World 


more. 

Ever since President Sadat first 
started making headway toward 
peace with Israel, it has been an 
Egyptian ambition to act one day 
as liaison or mediator between Is- 
rael and other Arab countries, a 
factor that some Western analysts 


Banks Shift to Investment Priority 


By Olfat Tohamy 


CAIRO — Decision-makHS in 

thought might have influenced ihe Gulf states are coming under demly^fbTthe recovery as^hrir 

^^ILPra^-rewfaceup , „ of hs leveled off. But Oman's 


crumbled under the strain of a squeezes. These have been aggra- 
chain of scandals of defaulting and vated by the lack of growth or actu- 
fraud. Qatari bankers waited nnpa- al freeze in the money supply. Cur- 
tieutly for the recovery, as their rencies such as the Qatari riyal and 
profits leveled off. But Oman’s the Bahraini dinar are pegged to 
banks profited from the country’s the dollar. But the absence of for- 
steady growth, unrestrained by eign-exchange controls and the vir- 


Bie challenge of coordinating and banks profited from the country’s the dollar. Butthe abJc?§for- 
upgr^mg their banking services sleady unrestrained by eign-exchange controls and the w- 

S^tuf^yAvfvSS ff""* “■** m0Qetary stringent quotas or pricecuts of the Sack of aebange-rate risk have 

££ Labor alwnmem and the muon, i . Organization of Petroleum Export- entailed a steadystuft toward dol- 

. Thetotfewteanyearswimesswl ing Countries, since it is no la man- lardeposits. The Kuwaiti dinar and 

^ 1 STSSaJSV - ?! ** * ** organization. Smdf riyal have been gradually 

oals said the new Israeli govern- mg the six members of the Gulf ^ J: « , dropping in value against Sedollmr 

since the burning of this year. 


ment showed few signs of working Cooperation CountiL have helped 
toward a breakthrough in the Mid- alert authorities in these countries 
die East peace process. to the importance of investing reve- 


Tbeir different ways of reacting 
international, regional and local 


dSSStaTS e£ »S3£ to international, r^ional and local 
to the importance of investmgrev&- 


i^ ipc T pr rT v: * toUWirapon^rtnn^gre'^ which it would hard for ded- Although altering interest rates 
Our reading is that tins Israeli nues from then penshable main don-makers to ot^idanW « a conventional monetary poUcy 
government can only agree on eco- source of inrome to develop their SaifyrSations toSe tobank- and raising the rate seems 
noxmcissuo, an Egyptian Foreign economies^ Last years squeae d Srsra res. ThL> warranted by currency fluctua- 

Ministiy official said. “That’s their added to their sense of vulnerabfli- J5!* Hons a nvwriiverd fir/ , rtwtl. nn. 


Ministry ottiaai said. “That's their added to their sense ot vuinerabih- "j v £ dons, a more diversified credit po- 

first priority. They might agree on ty.and, thus. gave impetus to a gS^dShttsaLrooS ** «» be required to prevent 

withdrawing from Lebanon, but, dm for long-term plamnng and JgEuKs Wgh interest rates from discourag- 

otherwise. given the structure of the sdf-suffiaenry capable of warding ing private in vestment The only 

government there’s no hght at the off foreign intervention and cfc- experiment in monetary control in 

end of the timneL” Other factors fending themselves against the ^ enhances Saudi Arabia was SAMA's offering 

influencing the overall Middle East fluctuations of the world ofl mar- occSoSl earlier this year of banker security 

scene were just as discouraging ket ^ -* • - «• * 


me most common scenario for a from an Arab viewpoint Egyptian Despite the hard times, anabi- rmJdv^fhi-^aiarMn^ 


deposit accounts with a 91-day ma- 
turity al a discount which has pro- 


the conservative Arabs was 


flptiussatd- tious project plans were pul to- ^ Aeencv and hews to reach duced results. Kuwait has 

pie Palestine Liberation Orgam- gethei -by the Gulf InvratiMt agreememon a regiraS distiibu- rasurae* 1 ‘ssuing Kuwaiti dinar 

Mon C n^r! 1 ttio nm r w initn!n><^ of Cl 1 k«1 T . > w 1— »La 1-- 


Vv 
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one tfiat had Iraq, which receives uSST^SSSi ffT^bZiSi ^w^Ttte^capiS 
thraisandsof Egypuanimmigranls, Palestine National Council, has lion with equal contribution from nwnetarvandcaDitalmarkeSoffi market instrument in the Kuwaiti 
tatang the imtiauve after Jordan, been been having difficulties ar- the membS- Saudi Arabia, Ku- 3SdK5f«K? teSffifSt "**- 01 ** other GulfSes, 
As a one-time radical Arab state ranging a meeting this year because wait Qatar, the United Arab Emir- tnc UA.E_’s central >«nfc 

that has turned increasingly toward of divisions between Yasser Ara- ales, Bahrain and O man The 15 „ ^ seems interested in regulating its 

ihe.West as the Gulf war contin- fat’s supporters and Syrian-backed proposed projects requiring several the recent wave or cap- market largely because of the aete- 

uedi Iraq s main financial backing radicals. “There is no Pales tinian billion dollars in investments in- „ ouffl ® w °y a strong ^oration of standards among a 


« • . — « ““ imm ujiihu vauwu pivuvjwu piviuu imjuuuic^iuiu - f - • J - | * tiMt ari, mimv gr me UCIC- • 7 : — 

uedi Iraq s mam financial backing radicals. “Tlicre is no Palestinian billion dollars in investments in- ■] ^ onflow produced by a strong noration of standards among a P eraatage xs partly 
has come from the conservative position and no Palestinian-Jorda- dude a 2,000-kilomeler lU40- dollar and a surge in interest rates aum bcr of small banks lately. smaller absorptive ca 
Golf Arabs. If Iraq were prepared man talks,” one official said. “Hus- mfle) road linking Oman and Ku- OQ . dollar deposits starting last _ _ LDCs. 


to recognize Egypt then this might sein is aware of these limitations 


have encouraged the Gulf countries 
to drop their reserve and follow 
suit 

But Egyptian officials said that 
they saw little likelihood of this 
happening. The decision to cut ties 
with Egypt was originally taken at 
•an Arab summit in Baghdad in No- 
vember 1 978. and the fact that Iraq 
hosted’ihe meeting could be a re- 
straining factor, they said. “Ihe 
Iraqi Ba’athists are very’ rigid on 
ideology and we are hearing uncon- 
firmed reports that the Ba’ath lead- 
ership is very divided on this issue,” 
one added. 

When King Hussein made his 
decision, he was criticized by Saudi - 
Arabia and some other states for 
making a unilateral move outside 
the normal framework of an Arab 
League summit. But this did not 
mean that the other Arabs all dis- 
agreed. 

“We would have preferred a de- 
cision at summit leveL” a high- 
ranking Gulf official said. “But, 
unfortunately, a summit is not pos- 
sible at the moment So King Hus- 
sein- decided to move.” 


And Syria, Jordan’s northern 
neighbor and bitter rival, shows no 
signs of compromise, Arab officials 
said. 

“Whatever you do, the Syrians 
are not going to play balC” an 
Egyptian diplomat said. 


wait a $ 500-million tire plant and a J“* d ™ n i tiz « i . “¥<* 

heavy-oil conversion plant t ? nce rf devisni & flexible and effeo 

. , , , , f. ... tive monetary policies to help d& 

Although these projects original- fend th . -1^7 ra i„. ri r^n 


spring has dramatized the impor- The crucial issue that remains to 
tance of devising flexible and e&ec- be derided by policy-makers in 
tive monetary policies to help de- these states is that of the division of 


Aitnongn tnese projects ongmzu- the market value of Gulf roles among the region’s money 


ABU DHABI — The Gulf states 
are justifiably proud of their gener- 
ous record when it comes to giving 
aid. Bilateral aid alone, by seven 
Arab oil-producing states (the six 
members of tie Gulf Cooperation 
Council and Iraq), between 1973 
and 1981 totaled 536.1 billion, S2I 
billion of which came from Saudi 
Arabia. 

Countries in the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velop ment are inclined, when faced 
with Gulf statistics in this field, to 
point out that they can afford to be 
generous — 13 percent of Abu 
Dhabi’s oil revenue goes in aid but 
with average per-capita income of 
about 5 2 2. 000 a year, generosity 
comes easfly. 

It tends to go primarily to fellow 
Arabs, followed by fellow Moslems 
— solidarity first. Saudi aid to 
Moslem stales (multilateral as well 
as bilateral) in the decade 1973- 
1982 totaled 525 billion. The mon- 
ey has been spent mainly on devel- 
opment projects, food imports and 
balanced-payments assistance. A 
lot has also been riven to mosques 
(for instance in Turkish Cyprus) 
and Islamic centers fas in Ras ah 
Khaimah. SI million to a study 
center in Jakarta and SI million to 
the International Islamic Union in 
Khartoum). 

A generous amount goes to 
states in the front-line confronta- 
tion with Israel, although both Jor- 
dan and Syria have complained of 
cuts in this aid. Aid in general was 
cut by about a quarter between 
1982 mid 1983, reflecting the down- 
turn in oil revenues. 

Non-Arabs, non-Moslems — for 
instance, Ethiopia and other Afri- 
can countries — arc treated more 
cautiously. Stability and prospects 
for economic growth are important 
criteria, in other words sound in- 
vestment Of total aid from the 
Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries between 1973 and 
1981. 71 percent wait to Asian 
countries and 29 percent to African 
(mostly North African — least de- 
veloped countries, known as 
LX DCs, in Africa received 7 per- 
cent). The smallness of this last 
percentage is partly due to the 
smaller absorptive capacity of the 
LDCs. 

Nevertheless, the record is im- 
pressive. Official development aid j 
(OAD) is 6.5 percent of the I 
UAE's gross national product. 6 i 
percent of Saudi Arabia’s, 4 per- 


cent of the members' within the 
Organization of Arab Petroleum 
Exporting Countries. 2 percent of 
OPEC countries', compared with 
an average of 0J5 percent for the 
OECD countries'. The official 
United Nations target is 0.7 per- 
cent. These Arab figures do not 
lake into account the unofficial aid 
from the private purses of the vari- 
ous rulers — hospitals, schools, 
clinics, tourist facilities and re- 
search projects have been bounti- 
fully if erratically funded by then 

personal generosity. 

Most .Arab aid institutions are 
based in the Gulf, most of them 
dependent primarily on Gulf 
funds. These fall into two groups. 
First are the national funds — Ku- 
wait Fund for Arab Economic De- 
velopment (KFAED, set up in 
1961). the Abu Dhabi Fund for 
Arab Economic Development 
(ADFAED. 197 IX the Saudi Fund 
for Development (SFD, 1974). The 
second group is multilateral and 
indudes the Arab Fund for Eco- 
nomic and Social Development 
(AFESD. 1971). the Islamic Devel- 
opment Bank (1DB. 1975), Arab 
Bank for African Economic Devel- 
opment (BADEA. 1973). OPEC 
Fund for International Develop- 
ment (OPECFID. 1976). 

Both KFAED and ADFAED 
were originally set up to channel 


aid only to other .Arabs: immedi- 
ately after the oil price rix: their 
capita] base was expanded (more 
than tripled in the case of AD- 
FAED) and similarly their range to 
include non-Arab states. 

All members of these organiza- 
tions are themselves developing 
countries, dependent on their oil 
revenues to finance their own de- 
velopment Excluding AMF. they 
concluded 55 financing and techni- 
cal agreements in the first quarter 
of 1984 alone, totaling S44? mil- 
lion. 

Cofinandng is popular — more 
than half of ADFAED’s commit- 
ments take this farm — but prob- 
lematic. Project data is often incon- 
sistent and costs overestimated. 
Most developing countries lack die 
specialized financial institutions to 
facilitate participation. One solu- 
tion — of joint assessment through 
such bodies us AFESD — has been 
slow to evolve. Similar problems 
arise with equity participation, and 
the funds generally prefer to see the 
recipient governments joining in. 

Nowadays, the Gulf states are 
looking more critically at their aid 
disbursements, not so much be- 
cause there is loss to disburse but 
because of a growing feeling that 
they could perhaps get something 
in return. 

— SARAH SEA RIGHT 
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question of bow joint projects win 
be financed arises in light of the 
heavy deficits and investment 


tgypuan aqaamat saw. heavy deficits and investment 

Mr. Badawi, of the Egyptian spending cats in all the Gulf states, 
Foreign Ministry, said that Jordan except Kuwait Figures show that 


had been trying to put pressure on 
Iraq to recognize Cairo as well, 
“but we are not pressing." 

As for other Arab states, Moroc- 


these governments have drawn 
heavily on valuable foreign assets 
accumulated during the oil boom. 
The burden of .securing funding 


co could no longer follow suit be- through credit and syndication ar- 
cause of its recently announced rangemenls falls on the banking 
union with radical Libya, Egypt's system. This applies to GIC and 
archrivaL many other projects in which the 

Iraq, like the Gulf states, has private sector is expected to partid- 
stressed that any recognition of pate. Officials in ail Gulf states are 
Egypt should be decided on at a stressing that the private sector 
*" n Arab summit 1 ’ ■ - — ■ -• * — * — 


should invest in the creation of an 


An Arab summit was scheduled industrial hi«e . aside from trade 
for mid-November but was then and speculative business. But the 


postponed indefinitely. 


Gulfs largely underdeveloped 


“If there is no further move to- banks have done little to promote 
ward an Arab summit, then maybe the new trend, and they themselves 
Iraq wiQ lose patience and go ahead seem reluctant to join, 
and recognize us," an Egyptian The increase in the number of 
diplomat said. hank* over the last few years — 


umortunaieiy, a summit is not pos- and recognize us, an Egyptian The increase in the number of 
sible at the moment So King Hus- diplomat said. hankc over the last few years — 

seixu decided to move." Mr. Al-Moayyed, Bahrain's in- ironically coinciding with the slow- 

“ We can understand why Jordan formation minister, said the Jorda- down — essentially meant that a 
recognized Egypt It did not want a nian move had been welcome be- larger number of banks were fierce- 
con tinuation of the current stale- cause it was a gesture toward ly competing for a smaller — and 
mate. Every day there are more Egypt also shrinking — piece of the cake, 

seiiiemeats in the West Bank and Since President Hosm Mubarak Meanwhile, Kuwaiti banks were 
Gaza and it is necessary to have succeeded Anwar Sadat in October busy recovering from the Souk al- 
some sort of policy that envisions 1981, “the Egyptians have shown a Manakh crash, 
some kind of solution." lot of (ardencies to cooperate with Saudi banks were struggling to 

An Egyptian diplomat added: the Arab world." rise to the standards imposed by 

“The Jordanian decision was taken He cited Egypt’s refusal to return (be authorities. Bahrain’s offshore 


some kind of solution." lot of (ardencies to cooperate with Saudi banks were struggling to 

An Egyptian diplomat added: the Arab world.” rise to the standards imposed by 

“The Jordanian decision was taken He cited Egypt’s refusal to return (be authorities. Bahrain’s offshore 
in self-ihteresL Jordan is worried ambassador to Td Aviv until banks were desperately fighting for 
by the stalemate in the Middle East Israel withdraws from South Leba- funds to keep the money market 
and feels itself choked. The more non. “It was rime somebody did going. Its other banks managed to 
the stalemate continues, the more gnmetVmg for Egypt," be said. get over the sliding trade, while 
the noose is tightened. Opening the — JULIAN NUNDY Saudi and UA£ counterparts 


the noose is lightened. Opening the 


get over the sliding trade, while 
Saudi and UA.E. counterparts 
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U.A.S.C. knows the ropes 

To “Know the Ropes” is an old sailing term. The sailor who knew the 
ropes had complete knowledge of the ship he lived and worked oa 
Shipping in the days of sail was risky and is today. Cargo can be tost to a 
storm, confiscated, or caught in conflicts. 

Everyday UASC delivers cargo to over a dozen ports in the Guff Red 
Sea region - reliably and safely. 

The Gulf is our home. Wa are dedicated to delivering cargo so important 
to the people' and businesses of this region. 

Because we are.backed by a consortium of governments of the region, 
we offer the security and know-how should problems arise. 

Select die shipping company that "Knows the Ropes” — UASC. 
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The ABC expertise delivers a swift and dependable response to your worldwide corporate treasury- 
needs. - Important in saving you time. 

Our international branch network provides you constant and instantaneous rates and information. 
Important in today’s volatile markets. 

The ABC emphasis on reliable, quality service ensures optimum results keeping our clients 
competitive. - Important in any partnership. 

Our ever expanding international network is backed by a strong shareholders equity of US$ 1,028 
million and total assets reaching US$ 8,7 62 million at year end 1983. - Important to your security. 

To make the most ofyour resources, call on ABC 


Arab B* n k iwg CorpoiratI«w:iIe»dolWegi P.O.Box 5698, AHn Bnll d ln fr Dip lomartf Ai‘et 1 M—am.Bw l »wh» / \ 

Bahrain NewVwk/GnaJCnan London Milan Singapore /A 

Telephone-: 231212 697-8315 283-7555 861-574 224-3811 /_ 

Tefex: 9384 ABC DEP 42I9II.ABCFX !NV 892J71 ABCFXLC 322080 ABC FX I R5 28991 ABC SNC 

ReuinsD/Cudn ABCB-ABDB ABCN ABCL — ABCS 

Subsidiaries in Frankfurt, Monte Carlo, the Cayman Islands and Barcelona. 

Representative Offices in London and Rome. ffiif ?£iZ~r*s : / 
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HORIZON FUND 

FONDS COMMUN DE PLACEMB^T 
2, boulevard Royal 
LUXEMBOURG 


London Metals Nov. 22 
Figures in sterlino «r metric ton. 
Silver In pence per tnn ounce. 


London Commodities 

Nov. 22 


Floating Rate Notes 


Nov. 22 
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Fiweei ir. zierhr-l Mrswfrie m 
Gcscil in US. Sailors W mew* ten. 
Gc'.a in 'J S. iotiors per ounce. 


Dollar 


f j itsawrumn am/mt CflweoMt** BM *** 


L nil-holder? are informed that further to the coming into force of 
the Luxembourg law of August 25. 1983 on investment funds, 
several articles of the fund’s manasement regulations have been 
amended. An updated version of the prospectus with the amended 
management regulation*, included may be obtained free of any 
charge at the office of the Management Company at 2. boulevard 
Ratal. Luxembourg. 
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Hambros Limited (Hambros PLC) 

U.S.S 24,000,000 W/o Bonds 1985 


We hereby give notice that, in accordance with the terms of the above-mentioned loan. Bonds for the 
principal amount of U.S.S 1 J22.G00 have been drawn on November 12, 1984 for redemption at par on 
December 15, 1984. 

Principal amount of Bonds purchased by the Company :UA-5 478 ,0tXJ- _ 

The following Bonds have been drawn and may be presented to Kredtetbank SjV. Luxembourgeoise, 43, 
Boulevard Royal. Luxembourg or to the other Paying Agents named on the Bonds: 


□Oil 5 

□0259 

00261 

00231 

00304 

00325 

00488 

00619 

00644 

00667 

00692 

00621 

00839 

00343 

00867 

01004 

01043 

01046 

01091 

01092 

01102 

01104 

01187 

01188 

01190 

01191 

01193 

01213 

01229 

01234 

01236 

01 263 

01265 

01296 

01299 

01338 

01340 

01453 

01539 

01585 

□1601 

01618 

01633 

01647 

01 648 

01664 

01667 

01669 

01691 

01693 

01694 

01731 

01816 

01830 

01832 

01884 

01936 

01943 

01953 

01956 

02005 

02040 

020SS 

02070 

02071 

02351 

02375 

02383 

02394 

02395 

02409 

02695 

0274D 

02749 

02753 

02763 

02767 

02772 

02776 

02780 

02782 

02794 

02798 

03172 

03298 

03485 

03610 

03613 

03700 

03773 

03788 

03789 

03790 

03907 

□3908 

03916 

03924 

03964 

03969 

03980 

03 982 

04017 

04044 

04100 

04104 

04105 

04106 

04116 

04117 

04119 

04133 

04144 

04160 

04204 

04241 

04242 

04250 

04321 

04413 

04461 

04467 

04485 

04487 

04492 

04512 

04606 

04608 

04614 

04616 

04623 

04647 

04658 

□4662 

04665 

04706 

04712 

04720 

04722 

04732 

04741 

04746 

04747 

04858 

04876 

04894 

04895 

0*920 

04937 

04938 

0*951 

04957 

04979 

05010 

05015 

05143 

05147 

05152 

05202 

05205 

05299 

05308 

05441 

05444 

05591 

05592 

0S59B 

OS 600 

0 5611 

05712 

05754 

05G20 

05623 

05824 

05988 

05989 

06041 

06093 

06234 

06278 

06287 

06289 

06296 

06314 

06315 

06421 

06492 

06519 

06S 22 

06611 

06612 

06686 

06687 

06744 

06782 

06783 

06856 

06937 

06963 

06982 

07106 

07109 

07112 

07179 

07183 

07188 

07201 

07210 

07217 

07287 

07294 

07500 

07303 

07306 

07307 

07378 

07382 

07390 

07393 

07434 

07517 

07519 

07522 

07603 

07631 

07640 

07717 

07719 

0 7770 

07771 

07878 

07963 

07965 

07992 

08032 

08148 

08255 

08256 

0 8263 

08271 

08302 

08312. 

08352 

08354 

08355 

08426 

08449 

08454 

08457 

08463 

08S27 

08534 

08535 

0B704 

□8723 

08889 

08893 

. 08906 

089 57 

06992 

09049 

09050 

09051 

09067 

09078 

09082 

09083 

09084 

09161 

09340 

09391 

09396 

093 98 

09399 

09429 

09493 

09*99 

09556 

095 71 

09695 

09705 

09812 

09942 

10008 

10063 

10224 

10226 

10531 

10552 

10637 

10654 

11167 

11171 

11134 

11197 

11206 

11218 

11224 

11225 

11226 

11230 

11253 

11241 

11244 

11247 

11249 

11255 

11256 

11268 

11273 

11274 

11230 

11231 

1 1255 

17238 

11303 

11308 

11321 

11333 

113*6 

11356 

11357 

11360 

11361 

11363 

1136S 

11373 

11384 

11408 

11409 

11410 

11415 

11416 

11419 

11426 

11432 

11442 

11446 

11448 

11455 

11458 

11462 

11470 

11486 

11499 

11507 

11515 

11517 

1 1525 

11530 

11533 

11538 

11545 

11548 

11550 

11552 

11562 

11568 

11602 

11603 

11606 

11609 

11619 

11620 

11630 

11631 

11632 

11652 

11658 

11664 

11666 

11671 

11690 

11692 

11693 

11706 

11707 

11708 

11715 

11721 

11754 

11757 

11767 

11772 

11773 

11781 

11783 

11784 

1 1B17 

11820 

11821 

11822 

11844 

11 647 

11850 

11851 

11864 

11865 

11893 

11895 

11941 

11950 

11956 

11970 

11972 

12009 

12010 

1202S 

12027 

12029 

12030 

12037 

12044 

12045 

12046 

12056 

12062 

12076 

12090 

12111 

12130 

12131 

12139 

12149 

12150 

12153 

12163 

12185 

121 96 

12213 

12260 

12261 

12273 

12280 

12292 

12295 

12299 

12329 

12330 

12357 

12360 

12362 

12363 

12393 

12418 

12427 

12433 

12444 

12446 

12450 

12452 

12465 

12469 

12485 

12497 

12519 

12525 

12529 

125 38 

12540 

12554 

12563 

12577 

12578 

12629 

12640 

12663 

12672 

12676 

12682 

12684 

12698 

12707 

12714 

12715 

12724 

12732 

12738 

12746 

12750 

12752 

12762 

12773 

12779 

12738 

12795 

12801 

12807 

12608 

12816 

12625 

12843 

12848 

12860 

1286 2 

12866 

12886 

12888 

12902 

12911 

12913 

12933 

12956 

12957 

12965 

12976 

12983 

12986 

12987 

13004 

13007 

13016 

13019 

13037 

13043 

13050 

13054 

13068 

130 72 

13074 

13077 

13100 

13126 

13131 

13139 

13144 

13152 

13167 

131 84 

13193 

13197 

13198 

13205 

13206 

13232 

13248 

13250 

13262 

13275 

13300 

13319 

13322 

13337 

13343 

13350 

13352 

13355 

13362 

13363 

13370 

13387 

13404 

13410 

13420 

13421 

13427 

13442 

13456 

13463 

13468 

13473 

14080 

14081 

14089 

14103 

14126 

14132 

14135 

1*1 36 

14139 

14142 

14151 

14161 

14166 

14177 

14189 

14198 

14206 

14218 

14223 

14235 

14245 

14252 

14269 

14270 

14282 

14291 

14292 

14311 

14315 

14316 

14322 

14327 

16334 

14348 

14354 

14384 

14387 

14391 

14399 

14408 

14409 

14412 

14414 

14437 

14438 

14444 

14449 

144 51 

14463 

14470 

144 72 

14475 

14479 

14485 

14494 

14497 

14500 

14503 

14S0S 

14507 

14511 

14513 

14519 

14528 

14530 

14532 

14536 

14552 

14SS7 

14559 

14575 

14577 

14580 

14586 

14589 

14600 

14612 

14618 

14626 

14632 

14638 

14650 

14651 

14664 

14667 

14682 

14686 

14691 

14694 

14696 

1470 7 

14710 

14 733 

14737 

14752 

14759 

14779 

14789 

14796 

14847 

14867 

14877 

14901 

14910 

14921 

14957 

14994 

1 S014 

15020 

15125 

15133 

15139 

15143 

15150 

15165 

15178 

15184 

15194 

15201 

15209 

15221 

152ZZ 

15224 

15226 

15246 

15253 

15266 

15272 

15280 

15291 

15297 

15306 

15310 

15321 

15325 

15339 

15341 

15343 

15372 

15379 

15383 

15395 

15396 

15398 

15430 

15436 

15437 

1 S438 

154*7 

15459 

15469 

15470 

15474 

15481 

15484 

15514 

15518 

13531 

15550 

15552 

15567 

15582 

15600 

15625 

15636 

15645 

15648 

156 58 

15659 

15677 

15699 

15705 

15707 

15712 

15716 

15731 

15738 

15740 

15766 

15767 

15774 

15788 

15794 

15798 

15800 

15801 

15805 

1 5807 

15809 

15811 

15316 

15823 

15832 

15841 

15843 

15862 

15864 

15871 

15890 

15897 

15926 

1 5929 

15960 

15979 

15992 

16004 

16011 

16014 

16018 

16029 

16034 

16043 

16050 

16051 

16052 

16053 

16056 

16063 

16065 

16070 

1607 4 

16075 

16083 

16099 

161Q2 

16123 

16126 

1 61 27 

16130 

16142 

16155 

16160 

16173 

16192 

16194 

16221 

16222 

1 6256 

16258 

16261 

16263 

16273 

16277 

16282 

16285 

16294 

16306 

16314 

16332 

16333 

16334 

16340 

16346 

16349 

16350 

16368 

16385 

16390 

16401 

16410 

16416 

16430 

16436 

16439 

16440 

16448 

16458 

16459 

16466 

16*76 

164S3 

16485 

16492 

16497 

165Q4 

1 6505 

16514 

165 21 

16530 

16531 

16536 

16537 

16543 

16545 

16557 

16559 

16562 

16583 

16594 

16602 

16616 

16622 

16627 

16632 

16653 

16661 

16663 

16669 

16677 

16701 

16714 

16716 

16743 

16754 

16756 

16758 

16768 

1 6796 

16812 

16825 

16827 

16B36 

16641 

1 6855 

16870 

16878 

16879 

16900 

16903 

16911 

16912 

16924 

16938 

16942 

16949 

16957 

16968 

16971 

16976 

16978 

16984 

1 7000 

17002 

17011 

17043 

17044 

17061 

17066 

17099 

17158 

17161 

17162 

17180 

17185 

17197 

17211 

17215 

17219 

17227 

17236 

17237 

17245 

17260 

17271 

17272 

17274 

17275 

1 7276 

17277 

17301 

17303 

17308- 

17322* 

17329 

17342 

17345 

17365 

17366 

17377 

17382 

17389 

17395 

17396 

17414 

17419 

17430 

17431 

17461 

17463 

17466 

17463 

17479 

17590 

17592 

17S96 

17598 

17643 

17646 

17652 

17656 

17672 

17676 

17689 

17694 

17695 

17697 

17699 

1 7714 

17717 

17719 

17721 

17723 

17735 

17745 

17749 

1 7759 

17773 

177 76 

17807 

17813 

17814 

17818 

17820 

17824 

17887 

17897 

17923 

17926 

17935 

17939 

17949 

17955 

17974 

17976 

17981 

17986 

18011 

18013 

18066 

18080 

18087 

18095 

18100 

18105 

18123 

18125 

18154 

18155 

18199 

18208 

18210 

18214 

18220 

13226 

18230 

18237 

18276 

7 6294 

18297 

18328 

18334 

18337 

18336 

18351 

18352 

18388 

18393 

184 2 5 

18429 

18446 

18512 

18525 

18534 

18535 

18539 

18543 

1 8554 

1 85 56 

18573 

18577 

18597 

1B602 

18605 

186 17 

1861 B 

18622 

18645 

18702 

18720 

18740 

18741 

18760 

20204 

20207 

20215 

20216 

20222 

20227 

20229 

20230 

20254 

20257 

20267 

20300 

20313 

20323 

20324 

203 28 

20333 

20339 

20394 

20402 

20404 

20468 

20477 

20491 

20563 

20571 

20579 

20S80 

20588 

20596 

20600 

20608 

20613 

20625 

20633 

20639 

20643 

20649 

20653 

20655 

20659 

20672 

20799 

20806 

20 BOB 

20812 

20818 

20848 

20852 

20853 

20859 

20866 

20869 

20876 

20894 

208 99 

20906 

20909 

20912 

20913 

20920 

20922 

20929 

20930 

20934 

20938 

20942 

20944 

20947 

20959 

20971 

20974 

20976 

20981 

20985 

20988 

20994 

20996 

20997 

21001 

21004 

21021 

21023 

21024 

21025 

21039 

.21041 

21050 

21061 

21071 

21094 

21099 

21103 

21112 

21114 

21116 

21124 

21130 

21133 

21147 

21148 

21156 

21158 

21174 

21206 

21209 

21220 

21229 

21238 

21240 

21252 

21268 

21273 

21274 

21276 

21280 

21287 

21 291 

21306 

21307 

21324 

21325 

21342 

21343 

21344 

21345 

21362 

21363 

21383 

213S8 

21390 

21396 

21428 

21429 

21434 

214 38 

21451 

21461 

21*82 

21494 

21*99 

21508 

21531 

21538 

21553 

21570 

21577 

21580 

21598 

21601 

21603 

21605 

21610 

21632 

21635 

21640 

21649 

21657 

21665 

21681 

21686 

21704 

21705 

21710 

21728 

21734 

21738 

21 744 

21745 

21758 

21760 

21766 

21774 

21786 

21790 

21791 

21792 

21793 

21799 

21803 

21821 

21823 

21B45 

21852 

21858 

2 2082 

22068 

22094 

22096 

22100 

22107 

22108 

22111 

22115 

22120 

22148 

22182 

22183 

22191 

22232 

22236 

22243 

22247 

22253 

22274 

22830 

22842 

22843 

22847 

22862 

22873 

22881 

22889 

22899 

22903 

22909 

22911 

22918 

22965 

22969 

22974 

22976 

22985 

22998 

23006 

23007 

23008 

23009 

23013 

23024 

2303S 

23071 

23081 

23090 

23094 

23096 

23097 

23104 

23114 

23121 

23123 

23124 

23132 

23140 

23149 

23158 

23165 

23182 

23184 

23185 

23196 

23220 

23225 

23231 

23265 

23267 

23295 

23301 

23304 

23324 

23332 

23574 

23379 

23385 

23694 

23709 

23715 

23718 

23725 

23984 

23732 

23997 

23738 

23741 

23792 

23797 

23801 

23807 

23817 

23819 


Bonds surrendered for redemption should have attached the unmanned coupon appertaining thereto. 
Coupons due December 15. 19& should be detached and collected in the usual manner. 


Coupons due December 15. 1984 should be detached and collected in the usual manner 
Amount outstanding: U.SJ 4,800,000. 

The Bonds bearing number 129 - 187 - 188 - 468 - 471 - T73 - 862 - 900 - 1077 - 1862 - 1916 - 1918 - 1942 - 1947 • 
1949 - 3282 - 3283 - 3295 - 3297 • 3300 - 3453 - 3967 - 4107 - 5283 - 5287 - 5288 - 5289 - 5291 - 5398 - 5321 - 
5605- 6789 -6862 - 6863 - 7196 - 7783 - 7784-8242 - 8427 - 8574 - 8626 ■ 8707 - 8814-8991 -8994-12294 - 
14840 ■ 14811 - 14*42 - 14875 - 15380 - 15732 - 15733 - 15734 - 15735 - 15739 : 18131 - 18135 - 23329 - 23333, 
which have been drawn previously, have not yet been presented for redemption. 


Luxembourg. November 23. 1984 


Principal Paying Agent 


KREDIETBANK 


S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 
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SYNALFUND 


* Le»potlrursde pans domicilies en Suisse^euvent (lire valoir leur droil i llmputotioa ou au remboureementtk 
b lolalite de I'impot anticipe de Fr. 1.5.3. 

•• Sur p resen lation d'une declaration bancaire. le paiement aux porteuis de parts domirilies i l'etranger a'eETectue 
sans deduction dc l impot aoticipe de 35 

Dana )e cadre et en vertu d'une decision de b direction du foods, les porteun de^paits oat b posabiliJe de 
souse rire des parts additioonelles en beneficial) I d'une remise de hi sur le prix d emission 2 b date de leur 
so ascription. 

Cette remise esi reservee aux porteun de parts pouvant justifier de b possession de parts a b dale du 21 
Novemtin* 19&L Elle sera automatkjuemeotappiiquee. encasdesouscriptioa, quel queaoitle aoatbee departs 
Momcrilef, 


FONDS COMMUN DE PLACEMQslT 
2, boulevard Royal 
LUXEMBOURG 


A defaut d' instruction des po items de pans jusqu'au 5 Decembre 1984 a 12 heures au plus laid, b direction du 
foods considered qu'iis n eniendenl pas faire usage de cette off re. 


Domicile du paiement et de souscrrptioB : Basque Paribas (Suisse) S-A- 
Geoerc, BSle, Lugano et Zurich. 


Unit-hotdeis are informed that further to the coming into force of 
the Luxembourg law of August 25, 1983 on investment funds, 
several articles of the fund's management regulations have been 
amended. An updated version of the prospectus with the amended 
management regulations included may be obtained free of any 
charge at the office of the Management Company a! 2, boulevard 
Royal, Luxembourg. 
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More circulation in more major cities in more sumer products and services. Fifty-three Dercent are -ir 

majorcountnes. TTiats what it takes to be the lading top-level management positions; 79% haie memT 

U.S. business publicauon m Europe and Asia And tional business dealings. 

we accomplished it in such a short time. Do business with Fnren am . 


Outside our North American home, FORTUNE 
International’s circulation is larget than that of The 
WfoU Street Journal and Business Week. We also lead 
in sales outside the U.S. and home country, with more 
circulation than Germany’s Capital France’s Nouvel 
Economiste, the United Kingdom’s Financial Times, 
and Hong Kong’s Far Eastern EcoHtmic Review. 

Our prestigious, influential subscribers are your 
prime prospects for business adverrising and con- 


tional business dealings. 

Do business with FORTUNE and you will have 
■ something to celebrate, too. 

In Europe, contact Charles E Florman, Euro- 
pean Director, at 499^1080 in London. Telex; 21557 
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GM Applies New Computer 
To Ancient Metal Craft 

By JOHN HOLUSHA 

ArVw York Time/ Service 

— Man has been forming sheet 
mto uteoakTcoins and objects of art for ccnm- 
^ stamping presses that crunch 
_j anniiaSSf S ^f e - stee * mto shaped panels for an to bodies 

f 811 azes are a basic starting step of the mass 
procucuon process. 

« T 1 ®! has been pounded into shape 
over the yeare, not a lot has been known about how the fonnmc 

V H* S : T00 l Snd < ^ e on experience 

ana intuition to estimate how different ma tepak would flow 

under pressure from a powerful ram. Proving out dies was 
' a long, expensive, - 

Formability is a 
constant battle 
between buckling 
and tearing. 


cut-and-try procedure that in- 
volved actually stamping sam- 
ple sheets of metal, checking 
the result and modifying the 
dies until the right shape was 
achieved. 

Now, General Motors 

Corp. is applying the high 

technology of computer mod- 
ding to the ancient craft of metal forming. The objective is to 
change The process of producing dies fr om a half-understood art 
to a scientifically based, predictable process. 

Sheet metal is formed in a press in two basic ways. The outer 
edges of the blank sheet are drawn into the die cavity as the punch 
descends. There is also some stretching of the sheet. Since metal 
has a tende n cy to wrinkle around the punch as it is forced into the 
die, techniques have been developed over the years to produce a 
smooth surface. 

O NE of the main ways to prevent buckling is to put sharp 
ndges, known as draw beads, around the outside of the die 
to control the inward flow of metal and to stretch out the 
wrinkles effectively before they form. 

“Formability is a constant battle between two disasters, buck- 
ling and tearing,*] said Mi chad L. Wenner, a materials specialist 
in the mathematics department at GM Research Laborat o rie s 
here. “If you try to form too mnrih t the material breaks. If you 
don't do it enough, it wrinkles. It's a fine balance." 

Since most of the automobiles GM produces are put fog pt hw 
from stamped sheets of steeL the company has a strong interest in 
producing stampings that are neither buckled nor split and in 
reducing the time needed to develop tooling for new models. 

The ability to produce dies that will behave predictably will 
become increasingly important as the auto industry substitutes 
thinner, higher-strength steel for the easier-to-form, mild steel 
used in the past as part of its continuing effort to reduce the 
weight erf cars. Thinne r sheets are more difficult to form than the 
thicker ones of the past, and high strength gives them a tende ncy 
to spring back toward their original shape after stamping. 

“The plan is to stamp out sheet metal parts on a computer early 
in the tooling process to see if we can actually manufacture the 
part as designed," said Robert A. Ayres, a physicist at GM The 
system should give new flexibility to designers, he adds, because 
they will be able to specify new shapes and materjrfs without die 
fear they will turn into manufacturing nightmares. 

The movement of a large sheet of metal in a die is complex and 
difficult to analyze as a whole. Mathematical models are built an 
what is known as the finite dement method of stress analysis. 
Shapes are divided into hundreds of small elements, each erf 
which is simple eaough. to be analyzed iRnbout-nme sqnulja- ... 
neous equations. These dements are then combined into systems 
of thousands of equations to describe what happens to the entire 
sheet. Because the equations are nonlinear, the downward move- 
ment of the punch must be modeled at several hundred paints to 
develop an accurate projection of what will happen in metaL 
This requires considerable comparing power, and GM has 
recently installed a Gray supercomputer to reduce the time 
(Coafinned on Page 21, Col 3) 


Wall Street Finns Take Merchant-Banking Route 


By Fred R. Bleakley 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — After years of urging investors to take a stake in 
American badness, a great many Wall Street firms have decided to 
follow- their own advice. 

Increasingly, investment bankers in the United States are acting 
like their merchant banking counterparts abroad. They are investing 
thdr firms' capital in the restructurings of established companies. 
They are funnding seed money into venture-capital fledglings. And 
they are becoming real estate tycoons in their own right. 

Such large firms as Merrill Lynch & Co^ first Boston Corp., 
Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel Burnham Lambert Ino, as well as a 
fast-growing number of smaller financing specialists, are going weQ 
beyond the traditi onal risk- taking of market-making and underwrit- 
ing, where if firms buy a company’s shares, they do not hold them 
long. 

They are now willing to take the plunge on a longer-term basis. 
They are also becoming more active as board members in monitoring 
the progress of these companies. 

But the practice is stirrin g a lively controversy on Wall Street. 
“We're not comfortable with it,” said Ralph D. DeNunrio, president 
of Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

His firm avoids merchant banking because to invest in dieni 
companies would “taint us.” he said. “Our advice should be totally 
objective." 

Most firms, however, believe there is far more to gam than lose. 
“It's a very logical trend, considering the h$h return on capital and 
that more and more we are engaging in principal, risk-taking activities 
with our basic products," said Donald B. Marron, chairman of Paine 
Webber Inc. He said his firm intends in coming tponths to set aside a 
pool of capital and formally establish a department for investments of 
a merchant banking sort. 

Other firms are stepping up the search for their own investments. 
Merrill Lynch already owns about 25 percent of the stock of seven 
medium-sized corporations it helped refinance as leveraged buyouts. 
And it is a major investor in four such pending transactions, indnttmg 
the S1.45-bQnon purchase of three units of City Investing Co. 

Morgan Stanley's portfolio, winch began to build five years ago. 
now includes major real estate holdings and three d m gn high- 
technology venture capital investments. For its part. First Boston Has 
injected $100 million of its mare than $600 milli on in capital into a 
variety of venture capital real estate and leveraged buyout H««U 
Most of Wall Street’s me rchan t banking steins from the current 
boom in leveraged buyouts, or LBOs. A buyout erf a company is 
leveraged when most of the purchase price is provided by newly 
arranged debt that the company itself mil pay back The rest comes 
from equity investors who end up with lOOpercent of the stock First 
Boston, for instance, will be investing $2.5 minion for one-sixth 
ownership of American Sterilizer Go. if shareholders accept die 
pending $230-mflEon leveraged buyout offer. 

Mr. DeNunzio said his firm purposely avoids competing for the 
equity portion of leveraged buyouts with such firms as Kohlberg 
Kravis Roberts & Co„ specialists in potting the deals together. “One 
of the reasons we are invited in to help structure LBOs is because the 
practitioners know oar position.” 

Several other leading investment bankers are less than enthusiastic 
about merchant banking. Felix G. Rohatyn, senior partner erf Lazard 
Frfcres & Co., said that despite Lazard’s recent participation as an 
investor in a few leveraged buyouts and despite its reputation two err 
three decades ago as the prototypical American merchant banker, the 
firm generally shuns the practice now. 

“It’s a potential conflict,” he said. “Having an investment in a 
company which you are advising can lead to awkward situations, snch 
as whether or not to dilute ownership by raising new equi ty.” Besides, 
Mr. Rohatyn said, “We want our capital to lie exceedingly liquid, 
considering the vagaries of our industry.” 

John H. Gutfreuad, chairman of Salomon Brothers Inc, added 
that, while be is not vehemently opposed to merchant banking with 


Major Equity Deals Marie by Wall St. 


First Boston Corp. 


Company 

□mi 

investment Amount 
Date of 

Investment 

E**y 

Stake 

AmoracoCorp. 

S175mU!on 

Lsvareged 

buyout 

1984 

S2-3mlEon 20% 

Tower 58 
StendosiAwoc. 

<00,000 
•ait 
real estate 
prefect 

1984 

n.a. 

25-30% 

Cyonrt Systems Inc. Ventura 
capital 

1984 

njL 

5% 

IsoaTa 

Communications 

Inc. 

Ventura 

capital 

1984 

n.a. 

5% 

Joycs Beverages 
me. 

SlOOmnUon 

Leveraged 

buyout 

1984 

S2-3 mlltton 20% 

383 Madteon Assoc. 800,000 

aq. n. 

real estate 
Prefect 

1883 

n.a. 

25-36% 


Volvo Doubles 
Profit to Record 
Over 9 Months 


Meniff Lynch A Co. 

Company 

Deal 

Investment Amount EcMty 

Dna ol Sake 

InveUmont 

Axis Inc. 

Sl76ml&an 

Leveraged 

buyout 

1984 

51.6 mil Bon 18% 

Ithaca Ind. 

SI SO mMon 

Leveraged 

buyout 

1983 

SI JS mlllton 18% 

SUgnodeCorp. 

5430 mBHon 

Leveraged 

buyout 

1982 

$2 mMon 7% 

| Morgan Stanley 8 Co. | 

Company 

- Deal 

lavostiiwu Amount Entity 

Date of Stafea 

Investment 

3Com 

Venture 

capital 

1983 

5350.000 0.7% 

(Currant 

value 

5826,000} 

Archive 

Venture 

capital 

1982 

S500.000 2.8% 

(Currant 

value 

SI .3 million] 

Convenient 

TechnotoBiea 

Venture 

capital 

1961 

5600,000 1% 

(sold tor 

S2.7 minted) 



The New York Tma 

the firm's capital, “We don't want to be distracted from our service 
business by naming money for ourselves." 

Merchant banking has been around in some form on Wall Street 
roost of this century, starting with such legendary financiers as Jacob 
Schiff and JJP. Morgan. But, except for the investment positions taken 
by a few firms, such as Alien & Co. and Oppenhrimer & Co. in the 
1970s, there had been a hiatus of several decades until recently. 

What brought merchant banking roaring back was the lower 
capital-gains tax rate and the increase in capital at Wall Street firms, 
(Continued on Page 21, CoL 3) 


By Juris Kazi 

JnKnu&rruI Herald Tnhmr 

STOCKHOLM — AB Volvo, 
the Swedish automotive, energy 
and food group that is the largest 
private corporation in the Nordic 
area, reported pretax earnings 
more than doubled to a record 
6.987 billion kronor (SS12.4 mil- 
lion) in the first nine months from 
3.21 billion kronor a year ago. 

Excluding extraordinary items or 
1.38 billion kronor, largely from 
sales of shares, earnings were up 75 
percent to 5.61 billion kronor, 
Volvo said in an interim report. 

Third-quarter earnings totaled 
987 million kronor, reflecting a 
normal seasonal low as well as bot- 
tlenecks caused by model changes 
and shortages of parts, Volvo re- 
ported. The figure was up 24 per- 
cent from 793 million kronor in the 
year-earlier period. 

Volvo reported titne-momh 
group sales of 62.71 billion kronor, 
down 8 percent from 71.48 billion 
kronor a year earlier. The drop re- 
flected a deliberate reduction of 
oil-trading operations, company 
officials said. 

Sales of Volvo's energy opera- 
tions. almost entirely STC Scandi- 
navian Trading Co. AB, Tell 40 per- 
cent to 2031 billion kronor in the 
first nine months. Sales of all other 
major divisions rose. 

Third-quarter group sales to- 
taled 19.09 billion kronor, down 7 
percent from third quarter 1983. 

In a separate announcement, 
Volvo said it was bidding to ac- 
quire the remaining shares out- 
standing is STC for around 50 kro- - 
nor per share. Volvo currently 
holds S3 percent of STC and 9 7 
percent of the voting stock. 

Company officials said that Tull 
absorption of STC into the Volvo 
group would relieve them of the 
often difficult and complicated 
task of informing outside share- 
holders and the stock exchange 
about developments on the oil mar- 
ket 

STC took heavy trading losses in 
1983 and was fined by the Stock- 
holm Stock Exchange when man- 
agers, who have since left STC 


failed io inform shareholder* of the 
tosses in time. 

Commenting on Volvo's results, 
lan Jacobson, an analyst at Lon- 
don's E.B. Savory Milirt said the 
market had been expecting higher 
third-quarter earnings of about l.l 
billion kronor. “They appear to be 
slightly disappointing." he said. 

Pehr G. Gyllenhammer. Volvo’s 
chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, said he was satis- 
fied with the profit deielopment 
but joked, “it would have been bet- 
ter if it were higher." 

Volvo's managing director, Ha- 
kan Frisinger, said the company’s 
most profitable divisions had been 
Volvo Car Corp.. the passenger car 
division, and \ olvo Penta, a maker 
of marine engines. 

Passenger car sales were up 19 
percent to 21.71 billion kronor in 
the first nine months, hut third- 
(Cootintied on Page 21 CoL I) 


Dollar Gains 
Against Mark 

LONDON — The dollar 
gained against the Deutsche 
mark Thursday, although 
Bundesbank intervention 
dampened trading initially. The 
U.S. unit ended sharply lower 
against the French franc, and 
the British pound also strength- 
ened, as traders reported confu- 
sion in the market about the 
direction of U.S. interest rates. 

The pound closed in London 
at $13283, up from S 13265 on 
Wednesday. In Frankfurt, the 
dollar ended trading at 2.9895, 
up from 19755 on Tuesday. 
The Frankfurt exchange was 
closed Wednesday. 

In Paris, the U.S. currency 
ended the day at 9.187. down 
from 935 Wednesday, while in 
Tokyo, the dollar finished the 
session at 243.475, down from 
244.725. 


U.K. Has Record Deficit 
In Merchandise Trade 


Currency Rates 
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Internationa} Herald Tribune 

LONDON — The British gov- 
ernment reported Thursday a re- 
cord merchandise-trade deficit far 
October, but the figures were 
heavily distorted. 

Meanwhile, three major British 
banks reduced their base lending 
rates by half a percentage point to 
95 percent The cuts by National 
Westminster Bank, Lloyds Bank 
and Midland Bank came three days 
after Barclays Bank, Britain’s lat- 
est, trimmed its base rale to 9.75 
percent from 10 percent 

The developments appeared to 
have hole effect on the pound, 
which dosed in London at $1.2283, 

“P- 
or$i 

The merchandise trade deficit 
amounted to £851 mfflkm ($1.05 
billion), compared with a deficit of 
£828 million in September. The 
current account, winch measures 
trade in goods and sendees as well 
as interest, dividends and certain 
transfers, showed a deficit of £73 
milli on in October, compared with 
September’s deficit of £578 million. 

The trade figures were distorted 
a rush of goods brought in by 
importers eager to avoid tougher 
regulations on value-added tax. 
Since Nov. 1, VAT on imported 
goods must be paid more promptly . 

The London stockbrakerage of 
Simon St Coates estimated that im- 
ports were £600 million higher in 


October than they would have been 
without the VAT change. 

The current account figure also 
was distorted by a refund of £528 
million paid to Britain by the Euro- 
pean Com m nmty to settle Britain's 
complaints that its past contribu- 
tions to the EC budget were inordi- 
nately large. 

Britain's trade figures continue 
to suffer from the nine-month coal 
strike, which has closed down 
about two- thirds of the industry. 
Phillips & Drew, another London 
brokerage, estimates that the coun- 
try is paying £250 million to £300 
milli on a month in added oil costs 
to provide fuel for power plsni 

Because of such distortions, “it's 
very hard to get an underlying pic- 
ture from these numbers," said Tim 
ODeD, an economist at Phillips & 
Drew. But Mr. O’Dell said he saw 
sgns that the weakening of (he 
pound and stronger world trade 
were starting to nudge British ex- 
ports upward. 

Even so, he argued that the Brit- 
ish government’s trade projections 
axe too optimistic. The government 
has forecast that the current ac- 
count will be in balance for the full 
year, though it shows a deficit of 
£985 million for the first 10 
months. Mr. O’Dell said the deficit 
for the year could easily be as large 
as £500 million. 

For 1985, the government fore- 
casts a surplus of £25 NBion. Mr. 
O’Dell’s forecast calls for a surplus 
of £1J billion. 
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Markets Closed 

Financial markets, banks and g^enunent offices were closed TTuira- 
day in the United Slates for a holiday- 


By Warren Getlcr 

I ni emotional Herald Tribune 

BONN — The president of the 
West German Bundesbank, Karl 
Otto P5hl, said Thursday that a 
slightly Iowa- exchange rate erf the 
UJS. dollar against the Deutsche 
mark would serve the interests of 
both Bonn and Washington in re- 
ducing what be sees as a “growing 
threat” of trade protectionism in 
the United States. 

Mr. P&hl said the West German 
central bank is little troubled by the 
current exchange rate of around 3 
DM to the dollar, with the dollars 
surge helping to boost West Ger- 
man exports to the United States 
by about SO percent on the year. He 
cautioned, however, if the dollar 
remains persistently strong into 
1985 it would raise “the risk that 
protectionism in the United Slates 
will grow as the conqjetinveness of 
American products is eroded.” 

Mr. POhl, speaking to the For- 
eign Press Association in Bonn, 
said the chances are good for a 
“soft landing” of the U5. economy 


after the rapid growth experienced 
in the first half of 1984. He said 
that the dollar has been strength- 
ened and wQl remain strong hugely 
because “there is no real alterna- 
tive" to the UR. currency. 

“Normally we would expect 
downward pressure on the curren- 
cy of a country whose interest rates 
are falling and whose current ac- 
count deficit is widening — io some 
S80 or 5100 billion this year — but 
this has not been the case with the 
UJS. dollar" Mr. P6hl said. 

He said a decline in U.S. interest 
rates, including this week's cut in 
the discount rate by the U.S. Feder- 
al Reserve, would nave little effect 
on the doHar-mark exchange rate 
because West German rates have 
fallen Marly proportionately, leav- 
ing the interest-rate differential be- 
tween the two countries relatively 

nrirhanyrf 

Market interest rates in the Unit- 
ed States have remained about 4 5 


rates, and have thus at- 
tracted foreign capital to the Unit- 
ed States. 



For the man with exceptional goals, 
a new dimension in banking services. 


1^7 hat makes Trade Develo 
TTment Bank exceptional? To 
start with, there is our policy of 
concentrating on things we do 
unusually well For example, 
trade ana export financing, 
foreign exchange and banknotes, 
money market transactions and 
precious metals. 

Equally important, we are 
now even better placed to serve 
jrour needs, wherever you do 


tion, with its 88 offices in 39 
countries, to bring you a whole 
new dimension in banking ser- 
vices. 

While we move fast in serv- 
ing our clients, we’re distinctly 
traditionalist in our basic poli- 
ties. At the heart of our business 
is the maintenance of a strong 
and diversified deposit base. Our 
portfolio of assets is also well- 
diversified, and it is a point of 
principle with us to keep a con- 


>ustness. Reason: We have 

recently joined American Express servative ratio of capital To 
International Banking Corpora- • deposits and a high degree of 


liquidity -sensible strategies in 
these uncertain rimes. 

If TDB sounds like the sort 
of bank you would entrust 
with your business, gee in touch 
with us. 

TDB banks in Genera. LouJon. Paris. 
Luxembourg, Cbiasso. Monte Carlo. 
Nassau. 

TDB is a member of the American 
Express Group, which has assets of 
US$ 44.0 bitlim and shareholders' 
equity of US$ 4.0 billion. 



Trade Development Bank 


Shown at left, the head ofifce 
of Trade Development Bank. Geneva. 


An American Express Company 
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Dee Buys BAT Unit for $219 Million Tricentrol 

Reunn International's gains on property Dee. formerly Linfood Holdings. IfOlH 

LONDON — BAT Industries disposals, [ess the cost of store cfo- said the combined operations of its J J 

sures, are expected to be at least Gateway food chain and interna- 


IBM Studies Reports of PC Problems 


Reuters 

LONDON — BAT Industries 
PLC. the British tobacco, printing 
and stores company, is to sell *ts 
International Stores Ltd. arm to 
Dee Corp. PLC for £180 million 
($214.6 million), it was announced 
Thursday. 

The two companies said the sale 
10 Dec, a food-store company, will 
involve [ 1 3.2 million new Dee ordi- 
nary shares, which are being condi- 
tionally placed ai £1.60 each. 


£4.1 million. 


Gateway food chain and Interna- ~r\ 1 Pffrf 

timal Stores will have annual sales t) /€ 


Under the sale agreement. Dee of £1.6 billion, giving Dee 7.2 per- 
will be acquiring cash of £30.2 mil- cent of the British grocery market 


Reuters 

LONDON — Tricentrol PLC. 


lion in addition to International's Both Dee and BAT said they _ 

other assets. were confident that the British Of- LONDON Tricentrol PLC, 

BAT said in a separate statement fice of Fair Trading will approve Bntisa ou OHnpany, reported 
that the group remains firmly com- the sale of International Stores be- Thursday that tmro-quaiter pretax 
mined to further investment in oth- cause it would stimulate competi- P 10 ,* ..S®*?? 1 10 f } f -j 

er parts of its worldwide retailing rion between grocery chains. “ on <Sl«-t muhon) from tl 1.4 mil- 
business, panicularly in the United BAT said an accountant's report bon a year earlier. 


Dee" said its current business is States, West Germany and Britain, going to Dee shareholders will But for the first nine months 


doing well and profitability is ex- The sale to Dee. which repre- show that International Stores had ended Sept. 30. pretax profit to- 


pected to improve with the acquisi- sents a strategic decision to concea- losses each year from 1979 to 1981. 
lion of International Stores. No di- irate on other lines, only concerns The losses followed substantial and 
lution of earnings should result. food retailing in Britain, BAT said, costly reorganization, but were 


lution of earnings should result. 

BAT has said that Internation- 
al's pretax profit for the year end- 
ing Dec. 29 will be at least £1 1.1 
million before property sale gains. 


taled £28 3 million, down 11 per- 
cent from £31.6 million in the year- 


BAT shares closed unchanged partly offset by property-disposal 

Thursday at 276 pence on the Lon- gains. 


costly reorganization, but were earlier period. 

pa«ly offnei ^ property-disposal An extraordinary charge of £30.9 


don Stock Exchange after the an- 
nouncement of the sale. 


. _ , , million related to a £41.9-mfllion 

• 031 became profitable loss incurred by selling certain U.S. 

m 1982 and last year posted a £13- assel5 ^ partly offset by an £11- 


By Donald Woucat 

Las Angeles Times Service 

LOS ANGELES — Internation- 
al Business Machines Corp. is in- 
vestigating repons of problems 
withrts new top-of-rho-Kae person- 
al computer, the PC-AT, which 
went on sale in September. 

One retailer said Wednesday 
that the problems have affected 
about 10 percent of the ATs that 
his stores have received, aggravat- 
ing what is already a portage of the 
machines. The problems involve 
malfunctions in the disc drive and 
memory function, the retailer said. 

“It’s not a major problem, but 
ifs an irritating one when they’re 
already in such short supply,” said 
■Ed Ramos, president of Future In- 


formation Systems, whose two 
New York Gty stores sell comput- 
ers to large businesses- Mr. Ramos 
said he normally experiences a fail- 
ure rate of 1 to 2 percent among 
products he sells ana that the prob- 
lem does not crop up in all IBM 
shi pments. 

He added that IBM “has been 
able to fix than by replacing parts. 
It might have been a bad batch of 
components.” Mr. Ramos said that 
two IBM officials visited his stores 
last week to examine the faulty ma- 
chines. 

Seymour Marin, chairman and 
chief executive of three New En- 
gland-based CompplerWorks 
stores, said be has not experienced 
any problems with ATs. He added 
that his company has not received 


“5Jio° pretax profit on sales of ^nion deferred corporate tax 
£704 mrihon, after crediting credit, the company said. 


Whether 

the Market moves 


£400,000 for property-sale gains. 

On Dec. 31, 1983, International 
bad tax losses carried forward to- 
taling about £30 million. 

Separately. Dee said it expects 
the government's monopolies com- 
mission to appear its bid for Book- 


LonrhoOfficiaktoQuh t Fraser Board 


This credit arose from tax 
changes in this year's British bud- 
get. 

Tricentrol said it is continuing 
on active drilling program during 
the fourth quarter following several 


er McConnell PLC. though its significant oil and gas finds this 
takeover approach is unlikely to be year. 


renewed immediately following 
any favorable ruling. 


Recent successes Include gas dis- 
coveries in the North Sea and ma- 



Booker rejected a £232-raiUion j or oil discoveries in wells off West- 


bid by Dee. 


Bools Profit Rose 
22% in First Hall 


em Australia. 

Tricentrol also shared in an oil 
find in Alberta's Zama Basin, and 
its West Cameron block in the Gulf 
of Mexico is now in production, it 
said 


Reuters 

LONDON — House of Fraser 
PLC Britain’s largest department 
store group, said Thursday that 
Lonrho PLCs chair man, Lord 
Duncan-Sandys, and its chief exec- 
utive officer, Roland W. ‘Tiny" 
Rowland, intend to resign from the 
Fraser board as of Dec. 31. 

Earlier this month Lonrho, the 
international trading group, sold 
its 29.9-percent stake in Fraser to a 
private Egyptian firm, al-Fayed In- 
vestment & Trust (UK), for £138-2 
million (S 174.1 nuQion). A week 


LONDON — Boots Ox, the UK-percent slake in the East 
British retail drug-store concern, Shukhier exploration field in the 


The company also has acquired a COMPANY NOTES 


said firaialf pretax earnings rose Gulf of Suez. 
22 percent to £79.9 million ($97.5 
million) from £65.1 million a year faww liw 
earlier. _/ 

Sales excluding value-added tax 


G ener al Ily ninmini Str flcp.Emk 
The Associated Press 


We can do 
more for you! 


were 11 percent higher, at £920.1 FORT WORTH, Texas — Mem- 

_ ■<<■ i roi/ :i i .r .l. i i 


million compared with £824 mil- bets of the International Associa- 


tion a year earlier. 


don of Machinists approved on 


The company said it expects con- Wednesday a new three-year con- 
tinuing profit improvement during tract with General Dynamics 
the remainder of its financial year Corp., ending a 17-day strike 


l Commodity Department F.P.S. 

I Kafv&straat 1T2. 10t2 PK Amsteidam/The Netherlands 
Phone: i20) 23 14 80/23 16 77 - Telex 13697 FPSCNL 


ending March 31, although the rate against the aerospace manufactur- 
ed increase is likely lo be less than er. General Dynamics makes F-16 


in the first half. 


fighter jeis at the plant. 
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Phone home . 


WANTED 

For Successful US. Corporation 
European tax shelter sales agents (retail/ wholesale), financial 
planners, accountants, bankers, general partners to represent 
our $120 million program. All In v M hiwn ti B mncM y 
guaranteed by a u»a|or US. huMtuBon. We are ready to go 

now! Call. ^ Thomas Thorson, President 

Strata Oil 

1370 Avenue of the Americas, New York. New York 10019 
Telephone: (212) 977-3370 Telex: 709372 (STRATA NYK) 


diffusion computers los 
in the first hall of 1984. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 

C$10,500 - A SMALL DOWNPAYMENT 
FOR A BIG INVESTMENT IN 
PRIME LOCATION CONDOMINIUMS 

• only 15 °/b cash downpayment 

■ 3 years rental and management guarantee 

• Onces: CS62.0KH38&000 

• 2, 3. 4 bedrooms, multi-level 

• Apartment sizes: 1198 sq. ft. (1 1 1 m 2 )— 2010 sq. ft. (187m 2 ) 

• Modem conveniences and recreation facilities 

• Constant appreciation, fully rented, professionally managed 

WINZEN CORPORATION LIMITED 

Alt Marketing Manager. 87 Yange Street Suite 700 
Toronto. Ontario. Canada. M5€ 1JB 
Tef: |4l« 883-0071 — TWax: 06524301 

• IN ADDITION WINZEN OFFERS: 

— quality commercial properties & rental apartment buildings 

— comprehensive services to potential immigrating entrepreneurs 


Gold Options ipri«tiv«4 
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renting nr moneg-ng 
for buying, «W- estM£ 

CONSUL : 
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Danson Mansion, set in a superb paxkJand setting which was 
laid out by Capability Brown over 200 years ago. is an elegant 
18th Century gentleman's residence with a Grade I fisting. 

It was last used as offices, but is now empty and requires major 
repair and refurbishment, for which a substantial financial grant 
can be expected. 

The Mansion, together with the Grade II listed stable block, 
provide outstanding scope fora variety of commercial or 
leisure purposes, with a total floor space of around 20.000 sq ft 
and all just 15 miles from London, close to the major road. 

For a detailed brochure contact: Chief Valuer and Estates 
Officer. Bexley London Borough. Manor House, The Green, 
SkJcup. Kent DA14 6BW. England. Or telephone James Wood 
FRICS on 01 -303 7777 ext 8309, 


M S03 653 I7&1675 

350 050- I* I17S-1125 2MM1J0 

Jb0 US- 073 750-900 UOU6SD 

90 4SJ- 400 11001220 

3D 27V 400 am MO 

so 120 275 57S 725 

40 | 075- IJ3 370 S3S 

Gata 34403 -3H20 

VricanWUteWeMSJL 

1. QoM 4m Mom-Hmc 
1211 Geneva I, Switzrrtwd 
Td. 318251 - Telex 28305 
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The mdaaatned announce* that as farm 
November SO, 1964 at KopAamcatie 
N-V_ Sptnfinai 172. AmenUm, db. cp. 
no. 44 of tlw CDKa Chr Inrotiai Com- 
pany, each rear. 10 iniiw, will be pair- 
able with Dflt, 1407 net (dh. per reconl- 
, Arte 5.10.1904c grata S-50 per Mon) after 
• deduction of 15% USA-tix = S-.75 ™ 

| DQa2A9 per CDK. 

DS*. cpa. Mocking to ooo- residents of The 
. Netfae rtta cfa wgfbe paid after deduction of an 
| additional 15% USA-Ux 1-S-. 75- 
D0vZ49) whb DO*. 1L58 ml I 


AMSTERDAM DEPOSITARY , 
COMPANY N.V. I 


Forbes 


AsMtenkm. November 16, 1964. 
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AMQUCM EXPRESS COMPANY 

(CDRa) 


VALAIS-5WITZERLAND 
For Sale 

in the Lend of Holidays 
Magnifident Apartments 
and new Chalets 


SWITZERLAND 

marvelous resort of 

CRANS-MONTANA 


OUR LAKELAND PARADISE 
AWAITS YOU 


RSshr an the best European mou n tain 
«oH courts far sale apartments 2 to 6 

room from Swiss Francs 205.000.— 


We are also looking for cm 
organization or independent 
agent to sell our Real Estate. 


At Tsarat hamlet 
on Crons plateau side 

far sal* insfividvel typical Swiss chafe* 
2 floors, A roams, 

Swiss Francs 595,000 — 

50% mortgage ovmlaMa at 6 %% tot. 
Agansa ttomonde ImmobUora SA 
Cal. BenjanwvComfcaif I 
1003 Lausmw - Switzerland 
Tel: (021) 2070.1 1 . Tlx: 25873 aril di 


Your own vacation land on the fabulous Lake of the Daria in Cental 
Missouri. RJghi in the heartland of America Away from dfies. notse. 
pollution and the rai-race of the workaday world 

Forbes Inc . publishers of Forbes Magazine, through its substiiary, 
Sangre de Cristo Ranches Inc., is offering the opportunity of a lifetime lor 
you to acquire one or more acres of our choice Missouri lakeland. 

There’s no better ante than right now to find our if Forbes Lake of the 
Ozarks s the plooc lot you. All our homesites. including lake front and lake 
view, will be a minimum sue of one acre— ranging to over three acres. 
Cash prices start at 5b. 000. One or more acres of this in credi bly beautiful 
lakeland can be yours for the modest payment of $60 per month, with 
easy credit terms available. 

For complete information, including pictures, maps and fun details 
on our Bberal money-back and exchange privileges, please write fer 
Forbes Europe Inc. D*rpL H. P O. Box 86. London SWl I 3CJT England. 


p*jaWe with vua. 4^>Z mu (dr?, per reewd- 
data SJ0J984( jars* S-32 pe- sure] aher 
deduedoo ai l5%U5A-ta-i J4«D»k-.79 , 

perCOR. 

Drr, qta. betongue to non-reddexs d The ' 


Drr. cpa. betongng to ww- reddens d The ' 
Nerhsiuds will be paid after datfaebao of -an , 
xkfetoosl 15% USA-Ux («5-iV-Wk-,79i \ 
**idj Mb. 3.73 ad 


AMSTERDAM DEPOSTTAR Y 
COMPANY IV. V. 


AMWbm. Nonwber 16. 19B4. 


C'CTj-n mg Prccett, Rcoo^ reau.red bv P^datai las* ana rraa n befare 
nrwc a.-r.m.nc r« Federal aaerev r^s iuuoaa memx a vaXi» it an 


vjrmg artTnng r« Federal agency nas |uoqoa .tie menis or value, it any 
c' :rii3 D'0Ben\ Tips Ottx ana Housing Oppcrtunr/ 


STOCK 


IVTERXATIOm 
HEAL ESTATE 


appear s? every 

FRIDAY' 


To pkseo an advertisement 
contact our office in your country 
(fisted in Classified Section) ar : 


Max Ferre ro, 

181 Chari rmiWknllc, 
92321 Nraillv Odes, France. 
Tel.: T 17.12.63. Telex: 613393. 


= NOTAIRFS OFFKE= 
YVES HB«I BONEUO 

WH^G«ft»do,J*B.Td.(y3)8CUai6 
PUBUC AUCTION SA1E 
AF1B F0HQ0SUE OF REAL BUTE 
andrnally Ownss 1 
VOLUNTARY SALE 
OF AN ESTATE LOCATE? 
IN CAP-D'AIL 
in ibe ami of CapsfAiJ Ouest 
2 villa* 

AUCTION SALE 
THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1984 
AT 9 AM. 

AT THE PALAIS DE JUSTICE 
OF NICE 
Ptocadu Polos 

S OFBANG HD: F.F. %000b000== 


One of Hie best INVEST MH^TS in GOOD Old Germany: 

CONDOMINIUMS in Munich. Km bMuhfui, Mcrvt o opilol of Gcrraiy. 

For w temple- 

Ne«r Sudan, nghr m the oty-cnntor, firai-ckn-prtjaa, 13 afy-oondotmurn, 30 - 
50iqm.. fuiy fumshed. first irhofsnwt. guaranteed rer«. apartments with rrvmn/be 
kntfien, Scth/WC from US S60000, financing up to 70% ponUe. 

U»g». represenromre sruda. 973&qm.. aty eerier, kvmgdm^bodroom, btdien, 
boriVWC in e beautiful old buiding under preservation of ana ere irwramnU low 
icfauib.U5S200.000. 

Locried m the Alps, near Owtraee. beouttfui reaeaticn fiats. 1 - 3 rooms, from US 

S&OQQ. HasAng through notary. Permanent cone- taking p rovi d e d 

Use Jtout a dwmtoge of the fugh US - Dalff quotes far your investment m West 

Gemicmyi 

WOLFGANG KfOfTER - 7KHJHAND 
UWIB DIP IM BN SBBCATIING 
OrreaUd AOmm 3? - 8000 MfecfMn 71, W. Gonmroy 
T«L 78-40-71 Triox 53-31-33 


DeVoe-HoIbeui 
International bv 
Gty-Qock 
International rrv 


9% 10% 


Quotes as of: Nov. 22, 1964 


Investors seeking above average 
capital gains in global stock 
markets can simply write us a 
note and the weekly 
INVESTORS ALERT newsletter 
will be sent free and without 
obligation. 


First Commerce Securities bv 
Heren gra cht -483 
' 1017 BT Amsterdam 
The Netherlands 
Telephone: (0)3120 260901 
TeleJC 14507 flrco nf 


later Lourbo repurchased a bolding 
of about 4J5 percent in Fraser. 

Mr. Rowland and his Assna'ams 
were not available for comment 
Thursday. A House of Fraser 
spokesman said the two sides had 
agreed not to provide any other 
details. 


Market sources said Lonrho had 
indicated earlier that it would 
maintain its interest in the House 
of Fraser, which owns Harrods, the 
London department store. Lonrho 
bad tried in the past to force Fraser 
to se& Harrods. 


Asea AB of Sweden, Europe’s 
leading robot maker, plans to tnpie 
production in Japan by establish- 
ing a plant capable of turning out 
500 to 1,000 industrial robots a 
year, the company said. 

BL PLC the British automaker, 
reported normal working at its 
Austin-Rover subsidiary after 
unionized workers at the Long- 
bridge plant in England's West 
Midlands voted Wednesday to end 
their suite and accept the compa- 
ny’s offer of a 10-percent pay in- 
crease over two years. 

British Electric Traction Co. said 
it is writing off £14 million (517.1 
million) on the sale of its computer- 
making subsidiary. Rediffusion 
Computers Ltd- to a management 
and institutional consortium. Re- 
diffusion computers lost £844,000 


West German airline, said 1984 net 
will not fall below last year’s 63 
milli on Deutsche marks (5188.4 
million). Productivity has risen by 
13 percent so far this year com- 
pared with 6 percent in the whole 
of f983. the company said. 

Dunlop Olympic Ltd. of Austra- 
lia is to be sued by the U.S. Justice 
Department on antitrust grounds 
over its proposed acquisition of 
Youngs Drug Products Corp„ the 
second largest U.S. condom manu- 
facturer. Dunlop's subsidiary. An- 
sell Inc. of Dothan, Alabama, is the 
largest US. condom maker. 

Flagler Bank Coqx of the United 
States said its board voted to in- 
crease its annual cash dividend on 
its common stock 27 percent The 


Ge. Fmanc&re de Suez, the 
state-owned French financial and 
industrial holding company, said it 
plans to raise money on financial 
markets next year. Separately, the 
group has acquired a 51-percent 
stake in Banque Vemes et Com- 
merci ale de Paris and a 34-percent 
state in Banque Parisienne de 
CrMiL 

Deutsche Lufthansa AG, the 


Paris Commodities 

Nov. 22 


Sugar in FrenOi Francs per nriric tan. 

Otter (fares In Francs p* W!ka. 



Hfefe 

Low 

CtOW 

CMe 

SUGAR 

Altar 

M75 

1/*63 

1/463 

1/465 


MOV 

1J25 

1517 

1516 

1511 

—9 

AUB 


IJ9B 

1594 

1590 


Od 

1A60 

1AS9 

1*47 

1555 

—7 

Ooc 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1J19 

IS 

— 7 

Mar 

N.T. 

N.T. 

1510 

— 14 


Ert. voi.: 300 Ms of SO ton*. Prow, i 


sole*: 920 lota. Dean Interact: 14722 


COCOA 

DOC 

Z185 

2593 

2595 

1104 

— 13 

Mar 

2J1B3 

2569 

2575 

2579 

— 3 

Mctv 

2JUBO 

2580 

2572 

2590 

— 13 

Jiv 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2575 


— 10 

Sen 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2575 

to— 

-15 

Dec 

N.T. 

N»T. 


2.100 

—30 

Nor 

N.T. 

N.T. 



zioa 

— 25 

EsL vol.: 75 lota ot 10 tons. P rmv. ocfual 


solos: 274 lot*. Open interest; IJ07 
COFFEE 


Nov 

1600 

2595 


Jan 

2*50 

2540 



Mar 

2520 

2500 

2519 

Mar 

N.T. 

N.T. 

2580 

Jlr 

N.T. 

N.T. 


Sea 

N.T. 

N.T. 

_ 

Nov 

N.T. 

N.T, 

2560 

Est. vol.: IS lots of 5 tans, 
sola: 13 lots. Open Interest; 394 


SOYBEAN MEAL 

Dec N.T. N.T. 174 — 

Jon N.T. N.T. — 17* 

Mor N.T. N.T. — IK 

Ma» N.T. N.T. — IB7 

JtV N.T. N.T. — 1B9 

S*P N.T. N.T. — 1BV 

Oct N.T. N.T. — 1*1 

Esf. wX-4 a tots Of so fans. Prev. i 

soles: 0 tots, open Interest: IS 


Asian Commodities 

Nor. 22 


HON&-KONO GOLD FUTURES 
UAA per ounce 

close Previous 
Hteh Lew Bid ASk Bid Ask 
Now _ N.T. N.T. 3 CM 3400 3*100 3400 
oec _ 3400 JMJJO 3GJOO J*5J» 34100 J45JJ0 
Ton— N.T. N.T. 345-00 347JB 34500 34700 
Fet) _ 35100 35100 34AOO 35000 34500 35000 
Apt _ M.T. N.T. 35100 155-00 35300 35500 

°^run^ T n tots T orM^t D0 : “ 

SINGAPORE GOLD FUTURES 

uajpcrouia 


The nodaeuned uranuKes ■ {mm 
Nondbcr 30, 1984 <r Ka-AeMciazie 
N.V„ SpniMuiet 172. Anstenbrn, die. cp. 
ao. 29 d the CDRs American Express 
CMpur, emeh repr. 5 obem, tnD be 
rouble with Dfle. 4^2 net pa record- 


HW Lew Settle Settle 

Dee MLS! 344.50 Mi 33 3ajv 

F«> 35OJ0 349^0 3»30 3«J0 

Volume: 249 W* of 100 01 
KUALA LUAIFUR RUBBER 
Matersiaa cents Per kHo 

.Close Previous 

Bta AM Bid AA 

Dec ltaoo teiso 17350 17400 

Jpn 17700 177^5 177 JO 19800 

Frii 20100 20200 20200 202J0 

Mar asm 20600 asoo 2oas 

Volume: 36 lots. 

SINGAPORE RUBBER 
SfeBDpore cents per kBo 

.pop . PrevKm 
Bid A«k BM Ask 

RSS1 Dec_ 172JS \72JS 17225 172J5 


R55 1 Jem— 174JR 17S06 17425 174JS 

RSSIDcc. 16X55 16425 UXOQ 16400 

RSS3Dec_ 161 25 16125 16U0 16200 

RSS4 0ec_ 15425 1SA2S 15X00 15600 

R55 S Dec_ 14645 14325 14600 1 4600 

KUALA LUMPUR PALM OIL 
Motantap rtopolfa per 21 tans 

_Cle*e Prerteus 

Bid A)k BM Ask 

Dec 1,210 1J60 1ZB tS 


BM A 

1510 1 

1.540 l 
U30 1 

1JOO 1 
1.190 1 


Predwi 
BM Ask 


1-310 1.340 

1300 1J30 


1.109 1^30 1.100 IJJfl 

1.1 70 1.320 1,170 l300 

1-170 1320 1.170 1S0 


1,160 tmo 1,160 1.190 

Volume: 0 tefe of » Ions. 


PAN OCEANIC 
B4ERGY CORP. 

HD-. U.S.$ 400 A5K: U5.S <50 

CLARENDON PARISH 
RESOURCES CORP. 

8O-.U«!L50 ASItU5idnO 

TECHNO SCIENTIFIC 
SYSTEMS 

W>.VSiWl ASK:U«3A 

as AT DATE NOVEMBER 22, 1984 
row® HCURfriB &v. 

HWnGKAOIT 475 

1017 BT AM5TBSAM 

TaEPHONfcra*S625?J 

- TElBt 1S234 JIQWH mj 


as many of the machines as it 
would like. 

An IBM spokesman said only 
that the company is “looking into 
reports of problems." So far; he 
said, “the biggest problem ex-, 
pressed to us by deakis has been a 
Lack of avaflaWHty " He said that 
safes “have far exceeded expecta- 
tions.” 

The AT is the latest and most 
sophisticated of IBM's line of per- 
sonal computes. Tie company 
hopes that the machine will help 
triple its 198$ personal-computer 
sales over this year’s. 

Problems with newly introduced 
computers are not unusual and can 
have serious consequences for 
fledgling companies. Down die 
road, IBM might face serious rival- 
ry in this area from American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which is 
expected early next year to intro- 
duce its PC-7300 to compete with 
IBM. 


Sumitomo Says 
Revenue Fell in 
6 -Month Period 


Ratten ' ! 

TOKYO — Sumitomo Bank; ' 
Ltd. said Thursday that reve- | 
nues from international opera r j 
tions in the ax months ended j 


Sept. 30 fell 6 percent to 32.69' 
bwion yen (S 134.3 million) 
from the previous year as the 
result of ri sing competition and 


high US. interest rates. 
Sumitomo earlier announced 


Tender for Advanced Solar 

Los Angeles Times Service 

CITY OF INDUSTRY, Califor- 
nia — Stauffer Chemical Co. has 
begun a 319-million tender offer 
intended to give it a majority inter- 
est in Applied Solar Energy Corp., 
a maker of solar cells for space- 
craft. Applied Solar’s directors rec- 
ommended that stockholders ac- 
cept the offer. 


an 8 3-percent drop in its half’ 
year taxed profit to 35.91 bilr 
lion yen. It said that it remained 
the most profitable bank in Ja- 
pan for the seventh consecutive 

half-year. 

Sumitomo attributed an 1 1.3- 
perceat fall in current profits to 
74.66 billion yen mainly to nar- 
rower interest margins caused 
by b time-lag factor resulting 
from a cut in the official dis- 
count rate in October 1983. 
That was followed by lower, 
prime rates and intense compe- 
tition. 

The company said higher 
fund-raising costs caused by 
high U.S. interest rates were 
also responsible for the decline 
in current profits, in spite of its 
efforts to increase foreign -ex- 
change transactions as wen as 
corporate lending. 


expects second-half 1984 net to be 
significantly higher than the 52.4- 
million-guflder ($15.4-miHioa) net 
in the first half. In 1983, Nedlloyd 
posted a net loss of £4.4 million 
guilders. It attributed tins year’s 
profit chiefly to improvements in 
the liner business and good results 
from 6 d exploration. 

NZl Corp-, a New Zealand- 
based financing company, said its 
Australian unit, NZl Financial 
Corp. will acquire Annco Australia 


Financial Corp., a subsidiary of 
Annco Inc. of the United States, 


Annco Inc. of the United States, 
subject to official approvals. No 
financial details were available. 
Siemens AG, the West German 


dividend is payable Jan. 2 to hold- 
ers of record Dec. 21. 


ers of record Dec. 21. 

International Harvester Co., the 
leading U.S. producer of heavy 
trucks, may soon announce the sale 
of its farm-equipment business to 
Tenneco Inc. analysts said. A 
merger with Tenneco’ s JJ. Case di- 1 
vision, which makes farm and con- 1 
struction equipment, would pro- 
duce a stronger competitor in the 
beleaguered industry, they said. 

KonmkfijteNedBayd Groep NV, 
the Dutch shipping group, said it 
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AL MAL MANAGEMENT 

Iwl AS-Mo) Trust, SlA .. % 137.66 

BANK JULIUS BAER & CO. Ltd. _ 

—Id I Boerband. - SF8942S* 

— Id Contoor 5F1WM0 

(d I Enumarr America S 105700 

— <d } EaiUMT Europe SF 1847A0 

— « 1 EauBiOBr Pacific SP1B9400 

—Id ) Grobar ________ SF 937A0 

— (d I StocUxjr— — SF 148400' 


^l^l^nSSr^ 


..... LtoVTte rnn Europe — SFHOSO 
— ftwl LtoVdl Inn Craw*l_ SF994080 

1— Hwl Ltortfj I an Income SF 32400 

l— Hw) Uavds InTI Padfic__ SFiSSflO 
FAR t ip AS- O ROUF 
— <d 1 Cortexa lirternaHonai 

— iw) DBCI-DM um 

" OBUGESTlOM SF 9055 

OBL (-DOLLAR S1JM&S9 

e») OBU-YEN YlBSuOMJM 

*0 OBU-GULDEN FLM38J5 

—Id ) PAROIL-FUND S97J8 

—Id ) PAR1NTER FUND % 10005 

Rovat Bank Of Canada^OB 344Goem*ev' 

-Hwl rbc conadkn Fund Ltd — I 

-Hwj RflC For EtatAPoemc Fd. SHU9 

-Hwi rbc inn cwami fo. ham 

-Hw) RBC Inn income FcL_ — SHUT 
-Hdj RBCMonXWnncy Fd. — J2ZU 

-HwtRBC North A**r. PA S7BT 

SWISS BANK CORP. 

— <d > America Va 


— Hw) LtoVdl mn 
F-Hiel Ltovas mn 
L-HW) Ltovdoinri 


DM1J32J6 
SF 9055* 


BANK VON ERNST &Cto AG, PB3SB Bern 
— (d 1 CSF Fund SFJOS 


—td ) CroeUnw Fund- 
— « > ITF Fund N.V — 


BANOUE INDOSUEZ 
— <«*) Dlvcrtjond .. ■— . i 

— (wl FI F— America 

— 1«) FI F— Europe 

— lw> FIF — Podftc 

— (d ) indouei MultiRondei 


SF 84440 

- flMl 

- S9J1 

- * 1404 

- *«A6 


— Id ) tndowez MultUxmas B — S15I.W 


BRITANNIAJ>OB 271, St. HeBer, Jenov 

— (w) BritDoitar income *00645* 

— IW) BrttS ManowCuiT— S9.10* 

—(d) Brif. InttSManasjjJOrtf *0065 

—(d) Brit. IntlX MonaftPertf__ C Ij07B 

— (wl Brir.Untvarsat Growth S0J60 

— Cw» BrttJGoM Fund *0928* 

—in) BrltManaajCurrmKV cl 4*9 


— (d } America Valor er- 

—id > D-Mark Bond Selection DM12074 


: *0.965 — l<t ) Dollar Band Sefectlan _*l»^ 

i tUTB — M 1 Florin Band 8 « l e cto n_- FL 1JL17.. 


— (d 1 Intervaior. ___ 

— id J Japan PorTMlo SF806JS 

—it ) 3 Swtn FonrtSn Bond SeL. 5FM073 , 

— (d ) S w la nv ato r liew Sor 5F 2*955- 

—tdiuniv. Band Select — SF8450, 

— (d ) Unlvorsal Fund. SF109JH 

UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND ' • 
— MIAracnUXSR SF37A0 

3 a Bond^rwest SF60JD , 

dlFonsa Swiss Sh. SF 12X50: 

tJJJap en-lnvmst SFyttUD 

— (dj 5aflt South Afr.StL 5F 54280 

— (d 1 Sima Swiss R. Fst - SF I96J90 

UNION INVESTMENT Fronkfert 

—Ml Unlrwa DM39.IF . 

— Id HMHnnrt...— DM1933 

— (O)Unmjk DM 89.91 ■ 


5F7O50 
SF 80425 


—id ) Brit Japan Dir Pert. Fd 
— (wl BdUwnyffllt 


— Iw) BmJoraey Gift Fund. 
—id ) Brit. World Lota. Fund 
—id) Brit. WorM Teem Fund 
CAPITAL INTERNATIONAL 


— (wl Capitol inn Fund. 
— (w) capital Italia SA_ 


CREDIT SUISSE (l55Ue PRICES) 

— 4d) Action* Sutnes SF331A0* 

— (dj Bond Valor Swf SF 101A5 

—id) Band Valor D-mark DM MXU1 

—Id) Band voter us-DQu_AR__ s woio 

— <d) Bond Valor Yon Yen 1S3«9J» 

— Id) Convert Valor Swt. SF 10410 

— <m Convori Valor US-OOLLAR S105J6 

— (d)Canasec SF77UW 

— <d > C5 Fonds-Bonds SF73J5 

— (d)CS Fond*— lrm SF 10125 

—Id ICS Money Merkel Fund- * lOWjo 

—M JCS Money Market Fund OMIOTOOO 

— (d ) Ermrofe-Vutor ' 

—id > Usmc 

— Id 1 Europe — Valor. 

—Id ) Pacific— VaJar 


Otter Foods 


[SF 149.30 
SFB4BOO 
SF 13400 

ISFI5B50 


(w) Arilbonds Investment* Fund. *2BJ7 
Iw) Aauila Inlemcrttanal Fund_ (104J27 

r ) Arab Finance sbslo 

S 1,509 JD 
*M31 


DIT INVESTMENT FFM 

— HdIConamtra DM 2X73 

— Hd ) inn Renton fend DM ms 

Dunn A Heroin a Ltevd Gen roe . Brussels 


— (m) DAH Com modi tY Pool J 22L4B — 
— (m) Currency A GaM Pool _s 17101 **■ 
FXCMGMT. LTD. INV. ADVISERS 


L Laurence Pounty HHL EC4 01^23^680 

— tw) FAC AHonWc— ■ __ S1IL4A 

—in) FAC European * hum 

— (w) FAC Oriental S3SSB 


FIDELITY POB 67B Hamilton 



FORBES PO 6887 GRAND CAYMAN 
London Asent Dl -839-3012 

— iw) Gold inam(_ iU3* 

— (wl Gold AopreetaJtan S4J0 

— (wl Dollar Income-. S7J? 

— (m) StrOtedCTrodlno 510500 
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electrical group, said it has an order 
to supply Australian Telecom with 
digital broadband radio-link 
equipment worth more than 60 mil- 
lion Deutsche marks ($20.1 mil- 
lion). 1 

SMS ScfctiknaBn-Sieinag AG, 
the West German plant- making 
unit of Gutehoffiiungshfitte Ak- 
tienverdn AG, expects good results 
for the next two years, dm did not 
detail group profit in the year end- 
ed June 30. Parent-company net 
fell 1 1 percent to 2S.6 million Deut- 
sche marks ($8 j million) from 28.8 
nnllion DM the previous year, de- 


spite a 5-percent rise in sales to 526 
million DM from 500 milli on DM. 
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By Don Shannon 

Ijh Angela Times Service 

Washington — Austria win 

tighten its customs laws in an efTon 
. to dose what is believed to be one 

■ of the main channels for the leak of 

■ k'Sktechnolqgy equipment to 
. Soviet bloc nations and to bolster 

■ U.S. confidence in its export oon- 
| trots, the Austrian ambassador to 
. the United States has said. 

; ■> Ambassador Thomas KKsteL 

• sfrxakiflg with reporters Wednes- 

• day, said the Austrian par liament 
was expected to pass legislation by 

• the end of the year designed to curb 

‘ the illegal re-expon to Soviet bloc 
- (XMintries of UJS. equipment such 
. as computers. 

■ 1 “With this law, we shouldn’t 

• have any problem,” he declared. 

Id die first nine months of 1984, 

. Austria — a substantial buyer of 
' F.-5; *“§£. technology — imported 
SiOO-muhon worth of computers 

and associated goods, two thirds of 

' it American- made. according to the 
. Austrian Trade counsellor, Chris- 
tian Pros], who also attended the 
meeting. 

. Department of Commerce regu- 
lations allow U.S. high technology 
to be sold freely for domestic use 
within Austria, but the equipment 
cannot be re-exported to Eastern 
Europe without a special license. It 
is the diversion or these domestic 
.sales that have increasingtv con- 
cerned U.S. authorities, who ex- 
-pressed satisfaction that the Austri- 
ans were strengthening their 
customs controls. 

Although State and Commerce 
Department officials say specific 
figures on the number of re-export 


violations are not 
have charged that a si gnif icant 
amount of “dual use" equipment 
— items having both a civilian and 
a military purpose — has filtered 
across to Soviet bloc countries 
from Vienna. 

Mr. Klistel stressed that the new 
legislation, backed by all Austrian 
political parties as well as by busi- 
ness interests, was being put to- 
gether because Austria wanted to 
affirm its reputation as a reliable 
U.S. trading partner. But “there 
was no question of acting under 
U.S. pressure." he m flhmrinprf . do- 
spite friction between Vienna and 
Washington over the issue in the 
past 

Under the new legislation, Aus- 
trian officials could intervene by 
fining or imprisoning violators and 
seizing contraband goods as soon 
as they suspect wrongdoing, Mr. 
Klistel said. The current law, whidt 
includes only vague penalties, re- 
quires the Austrian government 
fast to wade through tnne-cansnm- 
ing paper work, he said. 

Mr. Klistel indicated that even 
the legal re-export sales may have 
encountered snags because of U.S. 
concern at the diversion of con- 
licensed equipment For example, 
he said, “We experienced serious 
delays on a plant we were b uilding 
for East Germany, a contract worth 

$35 million or $40 minion, of which 
only about 2 percent was American 
technology — but it was a vital 
part” 

The ambassador said Austria 
places no controls on its own tech- 
nology but understands U.S. con- 
cern about American technological 
exports. 


By Brenda Hagerty 

Imemaiioanl Herald Tribune 

LONDON — Bank of America 
has established a new subsidiary in 
France that wQI Darticroatein bond 


$700-MUion FRN Issue 
Js Launched by Sweden 


underwriting and provide specialist 
financial sendees for corporate and 
private clients. 

The new unit. Bank of America 
(France) SA, has start-up capital of 
200 million francs ($21.6 miTIj nn) 
Jacques Favfflier, Bank of Ameri- 
ca’s manager for France, was 
named president of die new Paris- 
based unit Gerard de Ganay, vice 
president in the Paris brand) of 
Bank of America, was appointed 
managing director. 

Citicorp AnstraBa Ltd. of Sydney 
has named Mi chad J. Cannon- 
Brookes chairman, effective Dec. 
10. He wiD also act as country cor- 
porate officer for Australia and 
head of Citicorp’s institutional 
bank in Australia. Mr. Cannon- 
Brookes will also supervise Gti- 
corp’s activities in New Zealand. 
He was formerly division head for 
the capital markets group, based in 
Hone Kong, where he supervised 
merchant and private banking op- 
erations for Citicorp in the Asia- 
Pacific region. He succeeds Rich- 
ard Jackson, who has been trans- 
ferred to Zurich, where he serves as 
head of Citicorp’s investment 
banking operations in ranrinpntal 
Europe. 

Irving Trust Co. of New York 
has opened a representative office 
in Bangkok and named Michael J. 
Ranieri representative. He previ- 
ously was in the bank's Taipei 
branch. 

Fluor Coxp., the California- 
based engineering, construction 
and natural-resources management 
company, has named Edward S. 
Hsia president of its Fluor China 
He had been vi 



Middle East Bank Ltd. 
of Dubai said its chair- 
man, Majid fll-Futtaim. 
vrill take on the additional 
title of chief executive on 
Dec. 1, when M. Yassaor 
el-Brtar retires from .that 
post 






By Carl Gewirtz 

InienunJonaJ Herald Tribune 
PARIS — Sweden, which is now 
-tfie biggest West European borrow- 
er in the international capital mar- 


rate, normally ft point below Li- 
bor. Following the procednre an 
the $500-xmQion issue (which was 
five times oversubscribed), banks 
interested in taking the notes are to 


unit. He bad been vice president of 
Floor’s Northern California divi- 
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feet, launched on Thursday $700 submit competitive bids. On that 
'million of 20-year floating-rate transaction, the accepted bids 
‘notes and a companion package of ranged from a discount of 99.25 to 
‘income rights’* to boost the yield. 99.35. with the average accepted 
The prooseds of the issue, along price at 99.28. That paper is cur- 
with the $500 million of FRNs sold ready quoted at 9926-9931. 
eaiher this month, win be used to a uniq ue character of the new 
prepay $12 billion of more expen- issue is that takers are also bong 
sive notes issued last year. Interest offered, at $70 each, income rights 


on that issue, which Sweden last 
week announced it will call was set 
at W point over the London inter- 
bank offered rare 
Interest on the new notes, like 
those sold earlier this month, wifl 
be set at the London interbank hid 
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that will yield 3/16 percent a year 
cm a notional principal amount of 
$10,000. (The FRNs are sold in 
minimum units of $10,000.) 

The payment for the income 
rights enables investors to convert 
the initial discounted offering price 
into a higher annual yield, jfie lead 
manager, Morgan Guaranty Trust, 
believes this may widen the appeal 
of the paper to institutional mves- 
_ T . - . # tors who need to match their Libor- 

(Jnitecu American based liabilities with assets based 

on Libor and are rims reluctant to 
buy Libid assets. 
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la Antitrust Suit 

Las Angela Tima Sarice 

LOS ANGELES — American 
and United Airiines have been 
named in a S350-nriHion antitrust 
suit filed by 1 1 smaller air carriers 
that cnn fpnirfc that the two airlines 
used their computerized reserva- 
tion systems to compete unfairly. 

Dallas-based American Airlines 
lire, which leases a computerized 
reservation system called Sabre to 
travel agents, and Chicago-based 
United Airiines In&, with its Apol- 
lo system, account for about 80 
percent of domestic U.S. airline 
ticket revenues. 

The II airiines charged in a suit 
■ filed late Tuesday in U3. District 
Court in Los Angeles that Ameri- 
can and Uni led have, since the ear- 
ly 1980s, used their dominance in 


The income rights, for five years, 
are timed to coincide with the first 
redemption option that investors 
have to request repayment on the 
FRN. The money generated by the 
sale of the rights, a maximum of 
$4.9 million, will be invested by 
Morgan to produce the income 
Sweden will need to pay out 

The cost to Sweden for the FRNs 
sold with income rights or those 
sold without them is identical. The 
higher running yield on the notes 
with income rights will be purely a 
function of the price paid to ac- 
quire die additional income. 

The income rights are only avail- 
able to investors taking (he FRNs 
and then in proportion to the 
amount subscribed. Morgan offi- 
cials believe that fewer than one- 
third of the subscribers wiD -seek to 


RixssoUHead 

GetsNewPost 

The Associated Press 

MILAN — Antonio Coppi, 
the recently appointed chair- 
man of the Rizzdi publishing 
group, has been named to head 
Editoriale Corners deOa Sera, 
the company that prints Italy's 
leading daily newspaper. 

Mr. Coppi. who is president 
of the association erf private in- 
dustrialists of the Lombardy re- 

S 'on. represents the consortium 
J by the Gemma holding 
company that recently took 
over the Rizzob-Cotriere della 

Sera group- 

Rizzoli Editore, which faced 
severe financial difficulties in 
1982 following the collapse of 
Banco Ambrosiano, its top 
creditor, achieved a major turn- 
around this year aftertwo years 
under court-appointed manag- 
ers. The consortium that now 
controls the publishing group 
includes the Agnelli and Pirelli 
families and other leading pri- 
vate industrialists. 


son. a post in which he supervised 
Floor's mining prefects in China. 
Mr. Hsia succeeds Harold W. Sor- 
ensen. who was named director 
emeritus of Fluor China. 

UBAF Bank Ltd. of London has 
appointed Peter Taplin chief exec- 
utive, effective Feb. 1. He will suc- 
ceed Charles Burkin, 64, who will 
be retiring at that time. Mohamcd 
Fezzani, currently general mans g w 
or the bank, has been appointed to 
the new pest of deputy chief execu- 
tive. effective the same date. Mr. 
Taplin currently is an assistant gen- 
eral rm n a gp f in the international 
division of Midland Bank PLC, 
which owns 25 percent of UBAF 
Bank. Other shareholders in UBAF 
Bank are UBIC Nederland BV, 
with 50 percent, and Libyan Arab 
Foreign Bank, with 25 percent. 

ITT Europe Inc. has appointed 
James R. Sexton a senior vice presi- 
dent. Mr. Sexton is director of op- 
erations management for ITT Eu- 
rope, which is based in Brussels. 
riT Europe is a unit of ITT Corp. 
of the United States. 

Baaca Rasim of Milan said NeHo 
Celio has been appointed chairman 
and Giuseppe Lazzarani vice chair- 
man and managing director. 

Standard Chartered Bank PLC 
said Michael Brown, chief manager 
in Singapore, has been named to 
the new post of area general man- 
ager in Singapore. Mr. Brown will 
also have responsibility for opera- 
tions in Indonesia and Brunei Dar- 
ussalam. Peter Cameron, currently 
chief manager in Malaysia, was ap- 
pointed area general manager m 
Malaysia, also a new post. He wiD 
be in charge of the bank's opera- 
tions in Malaysia and Thailand. 

Nomura Securities Co. of Tokyo 
has appointed Masaaki Kurokawa 
a managing director of its main 
board and chairman of Nomura 
International Ltd. in London. He 
will be responsible for Nomura Se- 
curities’ international division and 
the corporate finance division from 
Tokyo. In his new. post, which is, 
effective early next year, Mr. Kur- 
okawa will divide his time between 
Tokyo and London Hitoshi Tono- 
mura wiD succeed Mr. Kurokawa 
as president and chief operating 
officer of Nomura International 
Ltd. in London He currently is 
based in Tokyo. 

Equity A Lew Life Assurance So- 
deJy PLC said Peter Shelley has 
been appointed, effective Jan I, as 
managing director of LTJnion Euf- 
op6enne group of companies, its 


'Merchants’ of Wall Street 

(Continued from Page 19) tend to cash in sooner. "We like to 

h^ran^M^ 

conaohdauon of ihe mdus^ M^ three u> five years,'’ said William E 
important, the rid investment Mayer, drie/administnuive officer 

of First Boston 


die ocimputerized reservation bus- buy income rights, 
ness to attempt to control (he air- Compe 


transport business. 

The airiines said that American 
and United arranged their separate 

compoter systems so that theu- own 
flight information was displayed 
first, are charging inflated fees for 
access to the systems under new 
Civil Aeronautics Board rules, and 
have used “dirty tricks,” such as 
. . - - - *- in their 


drive bids, or noncom- 
petitive' bids to take paper at the 
average price, are to be submitted 
by nett Thursday. 

Sweden is also raising hr the 
fixed-rate market $200 million of 
1114 percent, five-year notes and 
S100 million of 1FK percent, 10- 
bonds. Sweden has also asked 
to submit bids for $200 mfl- 
lion of short-term Euronotes, 


delaying putting changes in 
competitors* schedules and fares which form part of a S4-b21ion note ■ 
into the system. facility organized earlier this year. 


firms d e ci de d to deal 
themselves in on leveraged buyouts 
after seeing how lucrative they can 
be. Dozens of and large in- 
vestment banking Anns were in- 
spired after William Simon, the 
former Treasury seaetary, and his 
partners made a killing of $200 
minion after taking Gibson Greet- 
ing Cards public m May of last 
year. Only 18 months earlier they 
had invested SI million in a lever- 
aged buyout of the company. 

The current practice differs from 
traditional merchant banking 
mainly in that most firms now in- 


Metal Shaped 


Volvo Says It Doubled Profit By Computer 

* ... irurfhouil hnm Poo. 1Q1 


(Continued from Page 19) 

quarter sales were up only 9 per- 
cent to 5.60 billion kronor. 


d changes “we had to fight to make bn report said. 

. deliveries to all markets, and these Truck sales totaled 11.04 faSfion 


culties were largely caused by out- . (Continned from Page 19) 
side suppliers unto were unable to involved for a single part from the 
keep up with demand for parts. current 30 to 40 hours to one or less 

Volvo car deliveries in the first for the rather simple shapes ^the 

the test- 
ing displays an ima ge of the pro 


;• Mr. Frisinger said that because nine months totaled 297,000, up current system can han 
of produokffl difficulties and mod- from 267,000 a year ago, the inter- saftwear developed to do 
>■; mfieht tomake im renon said. in£ displays an im age of 


The newly active firms scoff at 
the charge that their investments 
represent a potential conflict. As 
Mr. Mayer said, •‘We don’t even 
serve a customer base that invests 
the same way -we do." Sunil ariy, 
both Richard B. Fischer, president 
of Morgan Stanley, and Mr. Mar- 
ron of Paine Webber insist that 
providing liquidity and service for 
customers takes precedence over 
outside uses of the firm's money. 

G. Christian Andersen, senior 
vice president, said that Drexd 
Burnham avoids conflicts by 
spreading its investments over 
more than 70 companies so that its 
equity in any one is small, around 
10 percent on the average. H3s firm 
often takes stock instead of a fee 
for its investment banking services. 
Other firms are resurrecting the 
practice of taking warrants in com- 
panies they bring public. 

Aside from the potential for a 
high return on their capital, invest- 
ment bankets see merchant bank- 
ing as a way to ctmeai a relation- 
ship with a corporate client. “It 

allows us lo do more cross-sdling 
of our services,” said Robert F. 


![detiveriesl have been too small in 
V- the third quarter.” . 

' In the United States, which is 
> . Volvo’s single largest export mar- 
; ket, “We had a period where aenv- 
.erics were unsatisfactory,” accord- 
■iog to Mr. Frisinger. Volw officials 


kronor, up 48 percent from the first 
nine months of 1983. Mr. Frisingnr 
said he was especially pleased with 
truck sales in the united States. 


posed stamping in colors that cor- 

pood to the amount erf strain, or Mancuso, a managing director of 
onnation, Oat has taken place. Merrill Lynch’s Capital Markets. 


Likely areas of failure are easy to 
spot — they are displayed in bnght 


Company 

E arning s 

Revenue and profits, in millions, 
ore in local currencies unless 
otherwise indicated 


The subsidiary Volvo-White Truck red. 
was expected lo double deliveries If the display shows that a pro- 
this year to about 9,600 locally pro- posed design will cause problems, 
‘ heavy trucks. Including the shape of the die can be 
about 2.800 other Volvo truck changed, a different lubricant used 
models, Mr. Frisinger said he ex- or another grade of metal substimi- 


■ •• •• explained that the production diffi- duced heavy trucks. Inclu 
v " about 2.800 other Volvo t 

models. Mr. Frisinger said ht 

nected Volvo truck deliveries in the ed. And a by-product of the process larger and more geared to serving a 
United States to total around is a numerical control tape that can multitude of difflts. As Mr. Mayer 


“Cross- selling is increasingly im- 
portant to bolster advisory ree in- 
come as competitive pressures 
drive down the income from stan- 
dard underwriting,” be added. 

Merchant banking is also an out- 
let for entrepreneurial energies as 
investment banking firms become 


Britain 


Is* Hatf 

Severn#. 


Boots 


12 , 000 . _ 
Commenting on Volvo s talks on 
a possible merger with Clark Mich- 
igan Co., a m»ke r of construction 
and mining equipment, Mr. Fri- 
anger said: “The possibilities we 
saw when we started the talks are 
the same today." He said he hoped 
the discussions would conclude by 


be fed into the rifling machines 
that make dies. 

By proposed stamp- 

ing? on a ‘computer, GM officials 
say they may be able to cut as many 
as seven months out of the 27 
months it usually lakes to produce 
the tooling far new models of cars. 

It may also yield substantial sav- 


of Fust Boston noted, "We have a 
merchant banking department of a 
dozen people whose skills and in- 
terests are in living with an invest- 
ment from three to five years. 
Hut’s entirely different from those 
who thrill ai doing one transaction 
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Volvo officials also said lhecom- 
American depository ro- 


; in Tpgfwinlc since many of the 


and moving on to the nexL” 
Nonetheless, the large Wall 
Street firms are not yet active 
i past, enough or lucrative enough to in- 
done with the aim of avoiding any die "all the highly charged entre- 

chanceof failure, tended to be coo- preneurial Wpes," Professor Samu- 

thaw; woukTstart trading on servative and used larger sheets of d Hayes erf the Harvard Business 
® sled dian might have B«n nfias- S*od observed. He said be nr- 

nil week in December. Volvo sasy. Indeed, on some stampme as p«ns that many entrepreneurial 
rtrrTi be listed on the Paris much as 45 percent of each blank is people wffl leave the big Wall Street 
Bourse on Dec. 5, they added. discarded as scrap. 


panys 


firms to strike out on their own. 


Belgian subsidiaries. Based in 
Brussels, he will succeed Hubert 
della Faille, who is leaving the com- 
pany 

union Carbide Corp. has named 
A.W. (Bill) Lutz chairman of 
Union Carbide Eastern Inc, a 
Hoag Kong-based unit He fills the 
vacancy created by the death last 
month of James B. Law. Mr. Lure 
moves to Hong Kong from his post 
of president of the international 
petrochemicals division of Union 
Carbide. Separately, Noel J. Mo- 
den was named chairm a n and pres- 
ident of Union Carbide Africa & 
Middle East Inc. Battery Products 


has named Hans-Jorg Figge to the 
new post of director, commercial 
services. He was assistant control- 
ler of Paris-based Amax Europe. 

Libbqr-Owens-Fon) Co. said De- 
nys N. Clcdwvn-Davies, an execu- 
tive director of the British glass- 
maker Pilkmgton Brothers PLC. 
was elected a director. Lib- 
bey-Owens is a U.S. glass, plastics 
and fluid-power concern in which 
Pilkington holds a 30-percent 
share. 

Morgan Stanley International 
London, said Colin Hyndman has 
joined its equity department, with 


responsibility for international 
equity operations. He was with 
Goldman Sachs in London. Bren- 
dan Tynan has joined Morgan 
Stanley’s dollar fixed-rate desk 
from Salomon Brothers Interna- 
tional. and Jacques Clegnac has 
joined its Eurobond sales depart- 
ment. 

Hertz UK has named John How- 
ard. formerly operations director, 
to the post of general manager, 
succeeding Chris Kelly, who has 
left the company. Hertz Corp. is 
the New York-based vehicle rental 
and leasing unit of RCA Corp. 
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He succeeds Boris Sokoloff. who 
retired. Union Carbide is based in 
Danbury, Connecticut, and is a 
maker of petrochemicals, industrial 
gases, metals and consumer and 
specialty products. 

Kansaflis-Osake-Pankki, Fin- 
JandTs largest commercial bank, has 
opened its new unit in Singapore. 
Kari Janinmen serves as manag in g 
(Erector of the new unit, KansaHis 
International Bank (Asia-Pacific) 
Lid. He had been KOFs represen- 
tative in Singapore and associate 
director of the Singapore branch of 
Nordic Bank PLC. Frank G. 
LOnnqvist is the unit’s business- 
development manager and Seppo 
Salonen its chief dealer. Mr. 
L&aoqvist was with Lloyds Bank 
International Ltd. in London. Mr. 
Salonen previously was in Luxem- 
bourg as chief dealer of Kansallis 
International Bank SA. 

Ricoh Co., the Japanese maker of 
copiers and other office equipment, 
has formed a London-based unit to 
provide financial services for its 
users and dealers and for its subsid- 
iaries and affi&aies in Europe. The 
new unit, Ricoh Finance LuL, is 
headed by Shqjiro Hayashi, who 
serves as managing director. He 
previously was managing director 
of Ricoh’s operations in Switzer- 
land, based in Zurich. Shigeki 
(Stewart) Maruyama has been ap- 
pointed marketing and p lanning 
manager for Ricoh UK Ltd, suc- 
ceeding Charles Coley, who has left 
the company. Mr. Maruyama pre- 
viously was special assistant to Ri- 

S LIK'S manag ing director. 

uoa Bank of toe Middle Fao 
Dubai, has opened a Far East 
representative office in Hong Kong 
haded by J.W. Monaghan. 

; Climax Molybdenum SA, a Par- 
is-based unit erf the diversified U.S. 
.natural resources group Amax In a. 
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PICASSO AND 800%PROFITS 


An historian has claimed that a turning point in Picasso's life occurred in 
1907, when Pablo wandered into the ethnography museum at theTrocadero 
in Paris, and saw fetish figures and tribal masks. The effect on Picasso was 
traumatic. "At that moment" he mused. “I realized what painting was all 
about”. He repainted two faces in “Les Demoiselles d’Avignon", taking his 
first step towards Cubism. Our researchers are not stirred by tribal masks in 
seeking theTruth, the “Gestalt” of the market; we probe into matters infinitely 
more complex than bows and arrows - “the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune" as traced by the Tape. 

The vision that inspired Picasso has its counterpart on the “Street”. It is 
the imagery of the “Crowd”, of the masses mesmerized by financial myths, 
pre-conditioned to accept prevailing opinion and refusing to comprehend 
that the market is manoeuvered by “Elitists" who mock the consensus. 
Example? In March 1982 one of the world’s largest investment services 
released a list of 67 stocks which they predicted would “underperform" the 
market, stocks with a “sale" tag. 

We passed their mundane analysis, suggesting that the shares be 
bought instead of being sold, that the “sick" prices of the equities already 
had “illness" factored in, that the law of contrary reason would prove 
triumphant All but seven of the 67 equities subsequently advanced; once 
again, the contrarian outsmarted prosaic research. What the investment 
service failed to acknowledge is the existence of “Sponsorship”, the force 
that pirouettes stock prices. At their nadir, seasoned bona-fide shares 
attract contrarians and Elitists, who utilize the despair of the masses to 
accumulate, at wholesale levels, the discards of the disenchanted. 

Since late 1981, 90% of the shares recommended by C.G.R. advanced 
white92% of stocks classified as "short sales” have buckled, forweattempt 
to decipher the contortions of both the Crowd and Elitists, in sitting with 
Elitists in the Pulpit, and not with novitiates in the Pews, a perceptive soul can 
outpace the DOW. focusing upon stocks with dynamic leverage. Our 
forthcoming report highlights a maturing corporation that could catapult, as 
did a recently recommended “special situation” that escalated 800% in six 
months. For your complimentary copy please write to, or telephone: 

n 
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RESEARCH 


F.RS. Financial Planning Services bv 
Katvecstraat112, 

1012 PK Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
Phone: (020) -27 51 81 
Telex 18536 


Name: 


Address: 


Phone: 
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j past performance does not guarantee future results 
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Focrns on Hesrische Landesbsnk ~Girozentra)e- 


“Half of Germany’s top 10 
banks are Frankfurt-based. 
We’re one of them.” 


Let’s start with Frankfurt. 

Why is Frankfurt so Important? 

“Frankfurt ranks among the 
world’s foremost banking and 
financial centers. 150 German 
banking institutions operate 
here, and Frankfurt has more 
international banks than any 
other city in Continental 
Europe. 

The Bundesbank is bead- 
quartered here, and the Frank- 
furt Stock Exchange is Germany’s 
largest, accounting for nearly 
han of the stock exchange trans- 
actions, two-thirds of its dealings 
in foreign shares and some K) 
per cent of the business in 
foreign fixed-interest securities. 

Perhaps less well-known 
internationally is that Hessische 
Landes bank is one of Frank- 
furt’s big native-bom banks. 

Half of Germany's top 10 tanks 
are Frankfurt-based. We’re one 
of them." 

About the bank hself. 

What are its size and structure? 

“With total assets of some 
DM 63 billion, Hessische 
Landes bank is Germany's 10th 
largest bank, 3rd among Landes- 
banks. It is a government- 
backed regional bank with its 
liabilities guaranteed jointly by 
the State of Hesse and its Spar- 
fcassen and Giro Association. 

We also act as banker lo the 
State of Hesse from which our 
name is derived, and perform 
clearing functions for the 52 
local Sparkassea.” 

Whal about your service facilities? 

“As a German universal 
bank, our facilities cover the full 
range of commercial and invest- 



ment banking services. Inter- 
nationally, we concentrate on 
wholesale banking and medium 
to long-term financing. 

Recently we have also signifi- 
cantly expanded our money 
market operations, drawing on 
(he combined facilities of our 
London, New York, and Luxem- 
bourg dealing rooms. 

Moreover, we participate 
regularly in international bond, 
able and share issues, and 
perform brokerage functions 
for international investors. Our 
membership of the Frankfurt 
Stock Exchange facilitates 
dealing in quoted shares and 
flxed-imerest securities." 

And sources of funds? 

“A large part of our funding is 
done by issuing our own bonds 
and SD Certificates (Schuld- 
scheindarlehen). The total out- 
standing is over DM 26 billion. 

A s well, corporations, govem- 
■ meats, and other institutional 
investors consider Hessische 
Landesbank a prime name for 
large-scale deposits." 

Who are the bank’s mam cheats? 

“As a wholesale bank, our 
service facilities are tailored for 
large, intemationally-active cor- 


porations, foreign governments, 
and financial institutions, as 
well as subsidiaries of inter- 
national companies operating 
in Germany. As bankers to the 
State of Hesse, we support state- 
wide and municipal programs, 
and work closely with Hesse's 
Sparkassen and their clients, 
for example on the foreign 
side.” 

How do you see your position 
developing internationally? 

“Without neglecting our 
home base in Frankfurt, we 
have assembled a team of bank- 
ing professionals devoted to 
building a strong international 
track record based on pragmatic 
banking principles, the most 
modem technical and support 
facilities, and the highest stan- 
dards of client service. Inter- 
national banking is quite com- 
petitive, and banks that try harder 
for their clients and give them 
fast, personal service often have 
the edge. This is one of our 
major objectives" 

Head Office 
Junghofstrasse 18-26 
D-6000 Frankfurt/Main 
TeL: (069) 132-OL Tx: 415291-0 
New York Branch 
499 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10022 
M: (212) 371250a Tx: 234426 

London Branch 

8, Moorgaie 

London EC2R6DD 

TeL: 01-7264554, Tx 887511 

Luxembourg Subsidiary 
Helaba Luxembourg 
Hessische Landesbank 
International S.A. 

4, Place de ftris 

TeL: (52)4994011, Tx; 3295 hela iu 


Helaba 

Hessische Landesbank -Ginozentrale- 
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ACROSS 


1 Type of system 
or battery’ 

6 Gather 

10 Singer Nancy 

14 Roman official 

15 S Tex. city 

16 Bombast 

27 Forgive a sin 

18 Numerical 
suffix 

19 "The Morning 
Watch" author 

20 Swaggering; 
bluster 

23 Former ice 
man 

24 Kan. city 

25 Webfoot’s 
home 

27 Fastened 
metallically 

31 Speaker of 
baseball 

32 Affectionate 
gesture 

33 Drawers of the 
longbow 


52 Gasconade 
58 T. Watson 
prize in 1982 

60 Kind of ticket 

61 Diva Ludne 

62 Twist in 
carding wool 

63 Port north of 
Mead vi lie 

64 "Impossible!” 

65 Turndown in 

Tura 

66 Ho and Juan 

67 Lock 


37 French wing 

38 Handle rudei: 


38 Handle rudely 

39 Atiz. town 

40 Windbag 
43 Missing link 

45 Wriggling 

46 Spring wild 
flower 

47 "Ad astra per 


DOWN 

1 Homager 

2 Performing 
halls 

3 Portray in 
words 

4 Arabic 
alphabetical 
start 

5 Sells to the 
consumer 

6 Imparted 
anew 

7 Actress 
Verdugo 

8 On theQE2 

9 Releaser of 
evils 

10 A constellation 

11 Gog’s other 


50 In the offing 

51 Actor Billy 
Williams 

*3 A'etr York 


12 Month before 
febrero 

13 Stem’s 
opposite 


38 Inquire 
impertinently 

41 Fennel or 
chervil 

42 Daunted 

43 Celebes ox 

44 Lava Here 

46 Points of view 

47 Bedizen 

48 Former Indian 
soldier 

49 Annoy 

.50 Bis 

53 Prefix for 
gram or meter 

54 Hebrew 
measure 

55 Type of 
dweller 

56 Invokes spleen 

57 Galley gear 

59 Barrier for 

McEnroe 


*3 New York Tones, edited by Eugene Maleaka. 

DENNIS THE MENACE 



•Ithinik Margaret nehjs to be tunedl* 


THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
* by Herni Arnold and Bob Lae 


UnscramWe these four Jumbles, 
one l«ner to eacn square, to lorm 
four Ordinary ffORJS- 


RJSUV 


CLEEX 


- ^ jA 



NOOTIL 




ARPITE 


A/HAT AM ALIBI 
USUALLY IS. 


Now arrange the circled tenors to 
form the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon 


Answer here; A 


Yesterday s 


(Answers tomorrow) 

( JumoteS ANKLE CAKED ENTIRE RADIUS 


Answer What a very repetitive tvpe of dance might 
be coiled -a -REOUN-OanCE" 


WEATHER 


HIGH LOW 


Algarve 

Amsterdam 

A turns 

Bsrceierie 

Betorww 

Berlin 

Bra sun 

BuCltOTMl 

BMfcMWlt 

Coeenhaaert 

Casio DH Sal 

Dublin 

Eamnuraii 

Florence 

Frankfurt 

Genera 

Helsinki 

IIWUMlI 
LH Patinas 

Lisbon 

London 

Madrid 

Milo* 

Moscow 

Munich 

NKt 

Oslo 

Ports 

Prawe 

Hnvklavih 

Rome 

Stockholm 

Strasbourg 

Venice 

vternia 

Warsaw 

Zurich 

MIDDLE I 


IQ X Ir 

? « rl 

10 SO cl 

v a cl 

? la ti 

5 11 a 

8 46 r 

3 M Ir 

T 38 O 

s 4i a 

n ss ci 

: 4S sh 

t 4J Ir 

4 3® cl 

5 41 r 

b 43 i 

•3 2d VI 

T 48 a 

IB W fr 

U £7 a 

tl 57 » 

11 52 b 

> 34 O 

■J !5 sn 

2 34 r 

8 40 cl 

0 37 a 

it 57 r 

4 JP □ 

0 J? It 

7 45 O 

0 r Cf 

5 41 r 

4 1« e 

5 4 1 r 

? 28 0 

4 r 


Boawiok 
Beilina 
Hong Kona 

Manila 
New Delhi 
Seoul 
Shanghai 

Sintra nor* 

To«el 

Tofcyg 


X 84 It 52 ir 


4 39 4 74 0 

27 77 1 7 03 Ir 

32 VO 23 77 ct 

20 7? 15 59 fr 

12 54 3 38 tr 

15 59 12 54 O 

31 88 25 77 si 


20 04 17 07 
14 01 A 43 


AFRICA 


Alalers 

Cairo 

Coot Town 

CotaMutcB 

Harare 

Loans 

Nairobi 

Tunis 


29 48 7 45 tr 

!5 77 io ol ir 

21 70 9 48 tr 

tV 04 5 41 *r 

3U B6 23 73 fr 

» 84 3 77 a 

SS 77 IS 59 tr 

n U 13 54 o 


LATIN AMERICA 


Buenos Aires 27 11 18 44 el 

Lime 74 75 is 59 a 

Mexico Cifr 32 73 S 41 tr 

Rlaoe Jonolra 25 77 is m tr 

Saa Panto ~ — na 


NORTH AMERICA 


Ankorn 
Beirut 
Damascus 
Jerusalem 
Tel Aviv 

OCEANIA 


10 5fl o 43 r 

20 48 10 64 si 

70 oi 4 je cl 

20 08 10 W ir 

23 .-3 13 55 Ir 


A ik a land :i ?Q li 52 ci 

Srtncir 3 7? IV 00 Cl 

ti cloud*. iD-toovr. if lair, n-nail. 
'.h snowers: v\ vr.v, si Wormy 


An eh wove 

Angola 

batten 

CMeon 

Denver 

Detrait 

Honolulu 

Houston 

Los An veto* 

Miami 

Minneapolis 

Montreal 

Nassau 
New York 
Son Francisco 
Seattle 
Toronto 

Wo«i I not on 


CHiverctnt: oenarHv ■ 


FRIDAY'S FORECAST — CHANNEL’ ReuVIt FRANKFURT: Partlr clmidv. 
ITSSR.J2. 4 LONDON Partly clnua* svitn shower*. TnmB.U-10 <55-581. 

MADRID Partly etoMi* «im showers Temp 15- 10 is* it). NEW YORK. Pair 
lema H 3 is! 301. PARIS: variable with •jiowen mvblc Terno 14-10 (57-50), 
SSSfS : Oswcwst Temp l«yv fol -48 1. TEL AVIV: CUjirf* Temp 70-15(08 5*1. 
ZURICH; Par Ur Claud/ *itt WO.WVS. I emp 9-5 (48-4)1 BANGKOK; Fair. 
JtmsB'M l*C-75i HONGKONG. Pair. Tcmo. 27-17 MANILA: Fair 

Irma 31-24 iB6 isi SEOUL: Fotrev Temp 13-0 1 15071 SINGAPORE* Fair. 
Tram 31 .5 iSH . ' I TOKYO: fair 7 emp r+i 141-41) 


PEANUTS 


Oh.SUEE.MARCIE.. 

youhaptooutpo 

ME, DIDN'T VDU ? 


HBBBBBB BBBB^H 
BBBBBB BBBBBBBl 



V0U HAP TO MAKE A 
LQN6ER REPORT AMD A 
BIGGER HAT, AMP GET 
AN *A” DIDN'T YOU ? 


UJai, I HOPE V0UR HAT 
ISS0BI6Y0UCANTSEE 
WHERE 'rtWte 601146, AND 
YOU RUN INTO A TOE J 


«./ A- / ® I 




(J~?\v'» 4 ja| 4 a g fSM'V+Jfcl 


1% 

Mi 


BLONOIE 


WWATS T>e 
SPECIAL TOOfcY 


SANOWCH, 


COLO TURKEY SANDWICH, CASSSaOLE CHEAMB? < t THAT MUCH \ V, / 

TURKEY CROQUETTES-. TURJcEV; TURKEY HASH... * LEFT OVER ?) [j 




BBBB BBBB HflflBH 


21 Ruminant 

22 Apple-of- 
discordtosser 

26 Reverence 

27 Casting 
irregularity 

28 Shadow 

29 A Guthrie 

30 Shrimp 

31 Coarse hemp 
fibers 

33 Like Peck's 
boy 

34 A Roper 

35 Imitation 
morocco 

36 Since, to Bums 


p 


m, /' 

p| 

■/* 
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BEETLE BAILEY 


ONE <SOOPTHlN<3 
ABOUT THE ARMY IS 
FREE MEPICAL CARE 


YEAH, EXCEPT 
SOME DOCTORS 
ARE SO 
. IMPERSONAL 


THEY TREAT US 
LIKE MACHINES 




ANDY CAPP 


vb^ interesting; 

COViMEMTNOU yZs 
> TUSTMAOE J 
THERE, MATE -J 


I'D LIKE VERY MUCH , 
> TO INTRODUCE < 
/VTVSELF AN* DISCUSS 
>- THE SUBJECT -< 
FURTHER WITH NOLI-*) 



BLOKE SAY *s 
GREAT THING 
CHANCES ARE 


WIZARD of ID 


' INffcftM ArfllA W£ 

vwwp c&a& $\)\\,vm> 
v \rmw\U' / 


/tTim 1 
vo&yr wem 

Oh T8PUW& , 


' 6000 .. 

DECLARE 

m fir 



7 ^cc 




REX MORGAN 


/ THEE6S ONE OTHEP THING I 
MUST WSCUS5 WITH >DU. B£J?T 
—AND TNATS VOUlf RELATION- 
SHIP WITH MARTHA DANE/ I 
WAS OUT OF 01? DEC WHEN I > 
SUGG ESTEP THAT VDU 
NOT MACPY WEE/ 



BOOKS 
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A FANATIC HEART: 

Selected Stories of Edna O'Brien 


With a foreword by Philip Roth. 

461 pp. SI 7.95. 

Farrar Straus <£ Giroux, 19 Union Square, 
New York, N.Y., 10003 


Reviewed by Michiko Kakutani 

I N this collection of short stories, Edna 
O'Brien shuttles her characters between 
two wildly disparate sellings — between inno- 
cence and sophistication; between provincial 
Irish towns, where young unmarried maids 
worry about being “left on the shelf,” and big 
European cities, where trendy folks casually 
service each other's sexual needs. Her focus 
and lone, however, remain insistently the 
same. Most of the stories in “A Fanatic Heart" 
are hi down in langourous, elegiac prose. And 
most concern the emotional dilemmas of wom- 
en caught in faded love affairs — both her 
convent-educated girls and her fast-living 
vamps are smart, passionate women doomed 
to suffer over their fickle men. 

In the stories with an Irish setting — most 
notably “Savages," “Sister Imelda" and “A 
Scandalous Woman" — O'Brien stages her 
battle of the sexes against the backdrop of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and its unforgiving 
edicts throw shadows of guilt over her charac- 
ters' lives. Although these stories unravel into 
moral fairy tales — the stock cast usually 
includes a deflowered novitiate, her drunk, 
intolerant father and her churlish lover — 
they're enlivened by O'Brien's earthy humor 
and her sense of place- 
ts this firm sense of place — amplified by 
religion, class and the rituals of village life — 
that enables these provincial characters to 


realized that by choosing his world I had said 
goodbye to my own and to those in it,” says the 
narrator of “The Connor Girls,” who has left 
home for Dublin and a marriage. “By such 
choices we gradually become exiles, until at 
last we are quite alone." 

With half the stories in “A Fanatic Heart," 
O'Brien herself has chosen exile from her na- 
tive Ireland and defiance of her Catholic edu- 
cation. But while these racy tales of sexual, 
passion, set in London and on the Continent, 


even personality — are treated as mere foot- 
notes to sexual obsession. 

As a result, the heroines in these stones come 
across as abstract, faceless females — some are 
referred to only as she —and they blur togeth- 
er into fuzzy pictures of affliction. They may 
launch into long, breathy monologues about 
their fantasies and their orgasms; they may go 
on for pages about pain and desperation and 
“infinite infinities”; but since they only nos- 
ier. in our minds, as case studies, their disclo- 
sures are strangely unmoving. It's like reading 
anonymous letters in Cosmopolitan — inti- 
mate revelations from strangers that may trig- 
ger voyeuristic interest but not the higher plea- ■ 
sures of sympathy and recognition. 

As for the me n in these O'Brien stones, 
they’re either puritanical father figures. 
<?hnrg«t with dispensing guilt, or sex objects 
described in purely physical terms. The male 
protagonist in “The Love Object,” for in- 
stance, Js just that — a love object who appar- 
ently *mrils like a combination of parsley- 
thyme and mint; has a “slight trace of masoch- 
ism” and smokes cigars that leave little phallic 
heaps of ashes in the ash tray. He's fond of 
saying to the narrator, “You don’t know what - . 
an oasis this is.” Or, “Has any man ever told 
you that to see a woman you desire when you - 
cannot do a thing about ft leaves you with an 
acber 

For that matter, few of O’Brien's characters 
are terribly eloquent, though they do like to 
rattle on and on about themselves. If the au- 
thor is straining for a kind of Joycean effect in 
these long, free-associative riffs, b a manipula- 
tion of language re mains commonplace and 
the urgency she wants to achieve dribbles off 
into self-absorption. 

Sometimes, the writing sounds like a cheap 
greeting card: “Couldn’t we ride that way, the 
way the waves, the white horses, ride the sea?” 
Sometimes it sounds like a dime-store romance 
novel: “That night their lovemaJting had all the 
sweetness and all the release that earth must 
feel with the long-awaited rain.” And some- 
times it sounds like a narcissistic blend of Erica 
Jong and Anais Nin: “'Do I like all this 
lov emalring T she asked herself. She bad to . 
admit that possibly she did not, that it went on 
too long, that it was involvement she sought. * 
involvement and threat-” At this point, the 
reader is inclined to agree — this has gone on 1 
too long. 


!„Ctut 
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are probably her best known, they’re also, 
dearly, her weakesL 


clearly, her weakesL 

In such stories as “The Love Object,” “Para- 
dise,” “Over" and “Baby Blue,” she makes 


Michiko Knkutani ism the staff of The New 1 
York Times. 


only the most perfunctory efforts to delineate 
the social worlds inhabited by her characters 


'Communist Manifesto 1 in Braille 


the social worlds inhabited by her characters 
— references to lobster tails and finger bowls 
are supposed to conjure up an enure jet-set 
scene. It's as if, in leaving the familiar land- 
scape of Ireland, O’Brien had abandoned all 
pretense of trying to give her characters a 
history. Information about their daily lives is 
equally scant: matters like children and jobs — 


Ihmed Prea Jmenuatonal 

BONN — “The Communist Manifesto," 
written in German by Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels in 1848, is now available to German 
readers in braille Richard Kompf said in Bonn 
Thursday his Wnppeztal-based Maix-Engds. 
Institute has printed 200 copies and would - 
send them free to schools for the blind. 
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BRIDGE 


By Alan Truscon 


O N the diagramed deal. 
South hdd a complete 


V-# South hdd a complete 
two-suiter, which occurs once 
in about 18,000 deals, and be- 
came the declarer at both ta- 
bles. 

North could not open one 
dub. Tor that would have been 
strong and artificial. He was 
forced in his methods to bid 
one spade, which discomfited 
EasL That player stayed out of 
the auction for three rounds 
but then emerged with a bid of 
four spades and a penalty dou- 
ble of five beans. This contract 
was unbeatable and made an 
overtrick after the opening 
lead of a dub. 

In the replay there was, as 
shown, a more competitive 
auction after the normal open- 
ing bid of one dub. South was 
no doubt rather nervous when 
his one-bean response over the 
take-out double was followed 
by two passes. With a freak 
dlstribunon it did not seem 
possible to him that the bid- 


ding would die, and he was 
right East amid not possibly 
realize that he could salvage 
the match for his team by pass- 
ing. He natitraHy jumped to 
four spades in the hope of scor- 
ing a game in that suiL 

This released a competitive 
storm. South kept bidding his 
red suits, and was eventually 
doubled, first in six diamonds 
by West, and then in six hearts. 
East would certainly have re- 
frained from this final double 
if be had known that is blade- 
suit honors were totally worth- 
less in defease. 

The onus was now on West 
He can hardly be blamed for 
leading a spade, but that 
turned out to be fatal Smith 
ruffed and led a diamond to 
the king. When he led the dia- 
mond ten East ruffed and leda 
trump but it was too late. East 
won with the ace and ruffed a 
low diamond with dummy's re- 
maining high trump. He ruffed 
bis way back to his hand, drew 
the Tngsr n g tramp and claimed 
his doubled slam. 


This was a loss oflO interna- 
tional match points for East- 
West If West had been in-' 
spired to lead his singleton 
trump, he would have prevent- 
ed a ruff in dummy and defeat- 
ed the slam for a gain of 13 
pants, making the match a 
draw. 


WEST 

• T 4 2 
*2 

4 J9S3 
+ 86 5 32 


NOKTH(D) 

♦ J 10 8 5 
CKQ 
0 K 10 
+ QJI0T4 

III ! F ,,n : 

+ A K8 
SOUTH 
<* — 

9 AJ 189 88 3 
* AS7642 


Neither side was vulnerable. The 


North East 

2 * DW. 

Pass 2 * 

Pass Pass 

Pass S * 

S'? DM. 

Pass 


Wen led the spade seven. 
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Canadian Stock Markets No v .22 


Amsterdam 


Prices In Canadian cents unless marked S 


Toronto 
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WELLINGTON, New Zealand 
— Financial institutions in New 
Zealand wifi be free to borrow 
overseas, following the recent re- 
moval of interest-rate controls and 
devaluation of the New Zealand 
dollar. 
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[onaco Club Retains Hopes 
4 Staging Rally, Grand Prix 
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R1S -- Despite the latest 
down in attempts to save the 
Monte Carlo Rally and Mo- 
grand prix. the president of 
lutomobile Club of Monaco 
ot given up hopes of staging 
tees. 

e club president. Michel 
- said: “We can and we want 
liberally. .. even if there are 
rwer competitors." 

.* was speaking in Paris on 
nesdav. a day after the French 
is minister. Alain CaJmat. 
ghi together the two sides ra- 
id in the conflict —the Mona- 
; mb and the International- Auto 
ns Federation (FISA) — but 


failed in the reconciliation attempt. 

FISA is auto raring's world gov- 
erning body and tbe sports arm of 
the International Automobile Fed- 
eration (FLA). 

The president of FISA, Jean- 
Marie Bales tre, once again blamed 
Monaco for the impasse and said 
that nothing had c hang ed. 

But Boeri advised other Formula 
One organizers against uying to fill 
the date on the calendar tradition- 
ally reserved for Monaco's grand 
pnx. Other race organizers should 
guard against “occupying our slot" 
pending legal judgment. Boeri said. 
“We won’t hesitate to make our 
rights count." he said. 

The Monaco dub’s recourse to 
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; f ihriver, Upset Again, Plans 
, ; 1-Month Break From Tour 

The Annulled ftwi 

SIDNEY — Pam Shriver said she will take an extended break 
>■ . om the women’s professional tennis tour following a three-set loss to 
.. iheralded Marcella Mesker of the Netherlands in Thursday’s third 
,. . >und of the New South Wales Open. 

; ‘ " “If I had to face the prospect of playing like this, Td get out 
• together," Shriver said after a 5-7, 7-6, 6-4 loss to Mesker, who is 
inked 64th in the world. Shriver of the United States is No. 3. 
Peggy Gossett of the Women’s Tennis Association confirmed that 
h river had withdrawn from three tou rnam ents scheduled early next 
iar in order to have at least three months free from tennis. 

Shriver. 22, has suffered from a series of shoulder injuries. She has 
laved poorly in recent tournaments in preparation for next week's 
.ustralian Open in Melbourne. But Shriver said she wQI play the 
>pen. 

Shriver admitted her career and her association with Don Candy, 
er long-time coach, would be re-evaluated during the break. 

“It will be heaven to get away," she said. “At the moment. I have a 
orrendously negative attitude. I’ve just had too much of the whole 
ling. 

“Fm not winning any of my close matches and it's definitely the 
alf time point as far as my tennis career is concerned. 

“The first half is over. I’ve gone through the stage of being an up- 
ltd-comer and then establishing myself in the top 10. Now it’s time to 
%roup." 

When asked if her 14-year association with Candy, the man who 
iscovered her as a 1 0 -y ear-old. could be affected, she said that was 
- - v...! ne area where a change may be overdue. 

“But we would not split up completely," she added. “I could not 
.j v i;- nagine continuing without him. as ne looks after my business affairs 
s well." 
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legal action has angered FISA, but 
Boeri said the courts were the 
dub’s only option. “We will fight 
to the end within the framework of 
the law," he said. 

Boeri said Monaco could still or- 
ganise the rally, which along with 
the grand prix, has been canceled 
by FISA. But he ngected ideas of 
staging the rally in Italy instead of 
France, where the French Auto 
Sports Federation (FFSA) has im- 
posed a dispute! levy of one mil- 
lion francs (5110,000) to cover 
French government charges For use 
or the country's roads for Lhe pres- 
tigious endurance race. 

Cal mat said after Wednesday’s 
meeting that no satisfactory solu- 
tion could be found to allow the 
1985 rally to go ahead, and added 
he could not act as referee in the 
dispute over the grand prix because 
that concerned FISA, an interna- 
tional body over which be had no 
jurisdiction as a government minis- 
ter. 

Bales tre said the meeting was 
blocked because Monaco wanted 
an overall solution to the disputes 
— the rally levy, the grand prix 
television rights, and Monaco's 
threatened expulsion from FLA. 

With the exception of the Mona- 
co race, the television rights to the 
Formula One grands prix are hdd 
by FIA and managed by the For- 
mula One Constructors' Associa- 
tion. 

■ Challenge to Balestre 

The competition director of C5- 
troEn, Guy Vezrier. said Wednes- 
day that he would challenge Ba- 
lestre in Dec. 5 elections for 
president of the French Auto 
Sports Federation, United Press 
International reported. 

Verrier said the federation need- 
ed a new president because Ba- 
lestre, who is also FISA's president, 
cannot properly represent French 
interests. 

“With Balestre, French members 
cannot be defended by their presi- 
dent before the international 
body ” Verrier said. 
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Budd Said to Plan 
A Return to Track 
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Michel Platini, far right, beats Bulgarian goalkeeper Borislav Mikhailov on a 65th-mlnute 
penalty shot to give France a 1-0 victory. Nicolai Arabov, a Bulgarian fallback, appeared to 
deflect with his hand Bruno BeOooe’s centering pass away from Platini in the penalty area to 
set 19 the winning goal in Wednesday’s European Group Focreqnafifying match for the 1986 
World Cup. France leads the group with four points, followed % Yugoslavia (three points). 
East Germany (two points), Bulgaria (one point), and Luxembourg trails with no points. 

Belgium Heavily Fines Anderlecht 
For Hidden Transfer Fees for Players 


Compiletl hr Our Staff From Dnpaicha 

BRUSSELS — The Anderlecht 
soccer team of the Belgian First 
Division has been ordered to pay 
42 million francs (5691,000) in 
back taxes and fines after the dis- 
covery of irregularities in player 
transfer fees, a Justice Deportment 
spokesman has said. 

Anderlecht officials took full re- 
sponsibility for lhe fraudulent op- 
erations, avoiding the involvement 
of the players, according to news- 
paper reports Thursday. 

They added that the team is ne- 
gotiating with Finance Ministry of- 
ficials to be allowed to spread the 
payment over a period of up to 
three years. 

The Finance Ministry order to 
pay followed an inquiry by Judge 
Guy Bdlemans into evidence that 
Anderlecht falsely valued transfer 
fees in declarations to the tax au- 
thorities. 


When a player was purchased, a 
much higher amount than actually 
paid was entered into the accounts. 
When a player was sold, a lower 
amount was booked 

The money obtained was trans- 
ferred onto a Swiss bank account 
and. Justice officials said Wednes- 
day. some of the money was used to 
pay undeclared bonuses to star 
players. 

The fraud was discovered early 
this year when authorities started 
an investigation into fiscal fraud 
and bribery by several First Divi- 
sion clubs. Others under investiga- 
tion for similar offences include 
Antwerp and Standard Liege. 

Meanwhile, Erich Hof has said 
that he will resign as Austria’s na- 
tional team manager because of 
differences with lhe president of 
the football federation. Josef Mau- 
harL 

Mauhart said Thursday that it is 


“almost certain" that he will have 
10 accept Hof's resignation. 

“The way he chose to inform the 
public leaves me no other choice," 
said Mauhart in commenting on 
Hors announcement that was 
made to reporters without inform- 
ing Football Association officials. 

Hof had told told the reporters 
on Wednesday in Vienna that be 
would formally tell Mauhart of his 
decision when the two meet next 
Tuesday. 

Hof. 48. said he had made the 
decision because Mauhart had 
made it clear that Hof was not his 
ideal choice for manager. This had 
given him a bad public image, Hof 
said. 

“The rederation has at least four 
months to look for my successor." 
Hof said. “Our qualification 
chances are good, the team is con- 
solidated I am not leaving a 

sinking ship." (Rewers. UP 1) 


CtmipiU-J Our 5w/f Frtvu pitpaKhtt 

JOHANNESBURG — Zola 
Budd is to resume her international 
running career by competing in an 
eight kilometer (five-mile) road 
race in Zurich. Switzerland, next 
month, the Rand Doily Mail re- 
ported Thursday. 

Budd. who left her native South 
Africa to acquire British citizenship 
and run in the Los Angeles Sum- 
mer Olympics, may later nm in 
other races, the newspaper added. 

The decision would be an abrupt 
reversal of her position last month, 
when it was reported she would 
renounce her British citizenship 
and remain in South Africa. It has 
been hinted that Budd was very 
depressed after crossing strides 
with Mary Decker of (he United 
States during the 3 ,000- merer race 
at the Summer Games. 

Budd has come under pressure, 
both in England and in South Afri- 
ca. to continue to nm internation- 
ally. Her changed position follows 
the personal intervention by the 
British Athletics Board’s secretary, 
Nigel Cooper, who reportedly con- 
vinced Budd that her running fu- 
ture was not in South Africa. 

South African sports officials 
said that Budd, who runs in her- 
bare feet, might retain her British 
passport ana travel to athletic 
events from a base in South Africa. 

Tbe Rand Daily Mail said Budd 
would compete in Zurich, five days 
after Christmas, then she was ex- 
pected to gp to Britain for the Feb. 
16 English women's cross country 
championships, where she would 
try to qualify for tbe world champi- 
onships. 

But Jannie Momberg, chairman 
of the Western Province Athletics 
Union, described reports that Budd 
had decided to return to the inter- 
national track as “pure specula- 
tion." 

He said that Budd. 18, plans to 
hold a news conference Friday to 
disclose her plans. 

Momberg, who is also the vice- 
president of the South African Ath- 
letics Union, said that Budd is torn 
between a desire to remain in the 


country of her birth and a wish to 
resume an international career. 

He said that Budd was still hesi- 
tant but added: “There is a good 
prospect she will be running in Zu- 
rich.” 

Momberg said he had been in 
touch with the organizers of lhe 
Zurich race. 

Because of South Africa's poli- 
cies or racial segregation and white- 
minority rule, the country is 
banned from the Olympics and 
most international amateur sports. 

Budd. at the center of controver- 
sy since being granted British citi- 
zenship in time to compete for Brit- 
ain at the Los Angeles Olympics, 
has been staying at Momberg’s 
Stellenbosch farm while deciding 
whether 10 return to Britain or stay 
in South Africa where she prefers 
to live. 

Sources close to the Budd family 
iold Reuters that Budd’s hesitation 
was mainly due to her mother’s 
reluctance to see her daughter leave 
South Africa. (AFP. AP Reuters) 

■ Dutch Deny Plans to Quit 

The president of the Dutch 
Olympic Committee, Jaap Van der 
Krai, denied on Thursday reports 
that Amsterdam would withdraw 
its candidacy for the 1992 Olym- 
pics, The Associated Press reported 
from The Hague. 

He was responding to a state- 
ment Wednesday night in Paris by 
the president *of the French Olym- 
pic Committee, Nelson Paiuou, 
who said that the Amsterdam can- 
didature was about to be with- 
drawn because of a disagreement 
between the Dutch Olympic Com- 
mittee and the Dutch government. 

Van der Krol denied any such 
rifL “We have very good coopera- 
tion between the [national] govern- 
ment. the city of Amsterdam and 
the Netherlands Olympic Commit- 
tee." he said. 

Paris is also seeking the 1992 
Summer Games, and a group of 
French ski resorts said Tuesday 
that they would seek to host that 
year's Winter Games. 


ions Rally to Defeat Packers, 31-28 


United Press International 

ONTIAC, Michigan — Gary 

tielson threw three touchdown 
tes Thursday to help the Detroit 
os rally from a 14-0 deficit and 
’• d Green Bay a 31-28 defeat that 
- v ' ; nit eliminated the Packers from 
-rf NFC Central Division race. 
r " ; jreen Bay, in second-place with 
- -8 record, had a four-game win- 

5 streak snapped and trails first- 
* Chicago by 3% games. The 
is (8-4) need to win one of their 
J four games to dinch their First 
siou tide since 1963, when they 
e the National Football League 

S lions. 

Iback James Jones bulled 
, r from 1 yard out with 1 :08 left 
he third quarter to give Detroit 
lead for the first time, 24-21, at 
1 end of an 81-yard drive. 

[he Lions (4-8-1) then used up 
en minutes in 90-yard drive that 
tnielson finished with a 21 -yard 


touchdown pass to Jeff Chadwick 
with 7:15 left to go ahead 31-24. 

Rookie quarterback Randy 
Wright tried to rally Green Bay 
when he replaced Lynn Dickey, 
who was hit in the eye early in the 
final period 

Wnght threw a 4-yard TD pass 
to Phrnip Epptai the end of a 96- 
yard march but only 55 seconds 
remained. Detroit linebacker 
Garry Cobb recovered Green Bay’s 
onride kick and the lions ran out 
the docL 

A crowd of 63,698 watched the 
annual Thanksgiving Day contest. 

The lions’ defense, avenging a 
h umiliat ing 41-9 thrashing four 
weeks ago in Green Bay, held the 
Packers to just 14 first downs while 
Detroit was rolling up 33. The Li- 
ons held a 518-306 edge in total 
yards — 347-197 in the air. 

Detroit controlled (he ball 44:47 
minutes to 15:13 for Green Bay. 


Detroit held Green Bay’s James 
Lofton to just one reception — a 
24-yard grab late in the third quar- 
ter — and Dickey completed rally 
8-of-17 for 1 15 yards. He was just 
2-of-5 with an interception in the 
second half 

Danielson completed 23-of-30 
passes, for .285 yards. 

Dickey threw a 44-yard touch- 
down pass to tight end Paul Coff- 
man after fullback Geny Ellis 
swept left end for a 40-yard touch- 
down that gave Green Bay its 14-0 
start. 

After Danielson hit David Lewis 
with a 10 -yard touchdown pass, 
Dickey threw a 7-yard scoring 
strike to Eddie Lee I very that put 
the Packers an top 21-7. 

Danielson threw a 21 -yard 
touchdown pass Lewis and Eddie 
Murray kicked a 32-yard field goal 
as Detroit moved within 21-17 at 
halftime. 


i Backup Leads Bears Near NFC Title 

Vith McMahon Hurt, Fuller Takes Charge at Quarterback 


By Michael Janof sky 

Mew York Times Service 

NEW YORK — With a victory 
Sunday over the Minnesota Vi- 
kings, the Chicago Bears would 
inch a division title for the first 

• me in 21 years. If it comes, Steve 
uller will have had a hand in iL 
Fuller, a little-acclaimed player 

.. 'ho has also been with the Los 
, mgeles Kims and the Kansas City 

-Tuefs, is testimony to the theory 
iat a National Football League 
; ■jam is only as good as its backup 
uarterback. 

■ ■ Fuller is the backup to the Bears’ 
ritty Jim McMahon, who has been 
lactive since Nov. 4, recuperating 

- nom a kidney injury, and who is 
ot expected to be able to play for 
t least several more weeks. 

The Bears, with an 8-4 record, 
re within one victory, of the Na- 
onal Conference’s Central Divi- 
‘ ion title. In filling in for McMa- 
, on. Fuller bas completed 38 of 55 
-asses for 431 yards and a touch- 

• .own, his first scoring pass in near- 
/ two years. He has not been inters 
epied. 

Most backup quarterbacks will 
41 you that it was all in the day^s 
fork. But to Fuller, now in his 

• ixth year, it was more. 

“It was exciting to gel a chance 

- 3 play again," he said. “Sometimes 
'. ou lose touch with the reason you 

lay this game in the first place. A 
uy can make a fairly decent salary 
‘ s a backup, but you've got to play 
r you begin to slip away from 
'hat is really going on with the 
jam. Now when we have a victory, 
feel more like celebrating with the 
uys." 

/ Given the Vikings' wayward 
... ourse this season. Fuller should 
ave that feeling again Sunday af- 
•' srnoon. (Harrah's Reno Race & 
pons Book has made Chicago a 
' >ur-poim favorite.) 

THURSDAY 

New England Patriots (8-4) at 
taBas Cowboys (7-5)— The loser 
J this game is almost assured of 
lissing the playoffs. Of the two, 
ie Patriots are playing better, with 
' iciories in three of their last four 
iames. The Cowboys seem to be 

- rumbling, with inconsistent play 
l quarterback. (Dallas by 1} 


SUNDAY 

INTERCONFERENCE 
Kansas Chy Oriels (5-7) at New 
York (Sants (7-5) — The Giants 
have recently won the big rates and 
lost the little rates. This is the first 
of four little ones against teams 
that have non-winning records. 
The Chiefs have lost their last 
thine , but in the last two of those 

NFL PREVIEW 

they have fairly well shat down the 
opponents’ passing, lhe Giants’ 
r unning game shows up about ev- 
ery other week. (New York by 7.) 

Atlanta Falcons (3-9) at Gnem- 
uati Beogab (4-8) — Poor Atlanta. 
It has lost its best runner (William 
Andrews), best kick-retaraer (Billy 
Johnson), and now its quarterback, 
Steve BankowskL The Bengal*, 
meanwhile, still have renewed 
hopes fra the playoffs, tr ailing the 
Sieelers by only two games. (Cin- 
cinnati by 6 16.) 

Buffalo Bffls (Ml) at Washing 
Ion Redskins (7-5) — After stun- 
ning the Dallas Cowboys last Sun- 
day, are the Bills capable of 
another shocker? The Redskins 
should be buoyed, however, by the 
return from the injured-reserve Kst 
of running back Joe Washington 
and Charlie Brown, the team’s deep 
threat (Washington by 1314.) 
AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
Seattle Seabawks (10-2) at Den- 
ver Broncos (11-1) — Th e ieams 
are meeting for the first time this 
year and then play a g ain the final 
weekend, in Seattle. The two teams 
are alot alike: Aggressive defenses 
that force and recover fumbles, in- 
tercept passes and give up t fewer 
points than any other teams in the 
league except Chicago. On offense, 
they both favor ball-control styles, 
although John Sway of the Bron- 
cos has shown that he can be a 
dominating passer. This game 
could weD depend on how effec- 
tively the Seahawk secondary con- 
tains Hway. (Denw by 2 fc.) 

IndianapoSs Colts (4-8) at i/» 
Angeles Raiders (M) —■ It has 
beena lost season! rathe Colis, 
and it could be one for the Raiders. 
Los Angeles is dangerously dose to 


falling ooi of the playoff chase. The 
problem is twofold: Marc Wilson 
has still been bothered by an in- 
jured throwing hand, and the line 
has been unaccountably inconsis- 
tent. (Los Angeles by 15.) 

Houston OBers (2-10) at Cleve- 
land Browns (3-9) — The Oil ere 
have won two straight But they 
could have some trouble with 
Cleveland, who have have one of 
the best defenses in the league. 

(Cleveland by 6V4.) 

San Diego Chargers ( 6 - 6 ) at 
P itts b u rgh Steders ( 6 - 6 ) — The 
Steders, who once had a com- 
manding lead in their division, can 
ill afford any more losses, given 
Cincinnati's soft schedule. The 
Steders’ defense has played well 
this season, but the best quarter- 
backs have given it trouble. Tbe 
Chargers have Dan Fouls, one of 
the best (Pittsburgh 2ft.) 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

San Francisco 49ers (11-1) at 
New Orleans Saints (645) — By 
winning their last four games, the 
Saints could keep alive their 
off chances. But that is 
The Saints continue to play errati- 
cally. (San Frasdseo by 8 .) 

Los Aagdes Rams (7-5) at Tam- 
pa Bay Buccaneers (4-8) — The 
Rams are in the running fra a play- 
off berth. But they seem to lose 
when they should win, and win 
games they should not. The Bucca- 
neers w 21 be no palsies, because 
they sometimes play better against 
better teams. (Los Angries by 2ft.) 

Philadelphia Eagles (5-6-1) at St 
Loots Cxrifinab (Mj) —The Cardi- 
nals are slumping badly. They have 
lost three in a row, and only an 
unlikely series of events involving 
the top three learns in the division 
and toe Rams would get them into 
the playoffs. Worse yet tbqr are 
catching an Eagle team that is play- 
ing its best football of the season. 
(Si Louis by 5.) 

MONDAY NIGHT 

New York Jets ( 6 - 6 ) at Mina 
Dolphins (11-1) — The Jets have 
not beat the Dolphins in Miami 
since 19t®. Three weeks ago in New 
York, the Dolphins passed fra 407 
yards, their second-highest total of 
the season, in a 31-17 victory. (Mi- 
ami by 14.) 



New Coach, Old Results for Canucks 


The Snicks’ Bernard King drives past Paul Thompson of the 
Cavaliers. King scored 40 points Wednesday in New York’s 
109-101 victory, the Shrieks’ first trimnph on tbe road. 


The Associated Press 

CALGARY, Alberta — Ed 
Beers scored two goals to lead the 
Calgary Flames to a 64 victory 
over Vancouver, spoiling the 
coaching return of the Canucks’ 
general manager, Harry Neale. 

The Canucks fired their rookie 
head coach. Bill LaFoige, just 
hours before game. 

Elsewhere in the National Hock- 
ey League, it was Detroit 4, Hart- 
ford 2; Los Angeles 8 , New Jersey 
1 : the New Yore Rangers 3, Buffa- 
lo 2; Washington 3, Pittsburgh 3; 
Philadelphia 4, Boston 3; Minneso- 
ta 7, Toronto 1; and Edmonton 7,. 
Winnipeg 5. 

The Canucks said LaForge was 
fired, just 20 games into the season, 
because the team felt his coaching 
enthusiasm was not matched by the 
players’. 

“It was basically a shocker, 
there’s no doubt about that," La- 
Forge said. *T thought we would 
have more time. We had a team 
meeting [Wednesday] and it vas 
definitely a lot of shod:. I think the 
players were a little bit surprised 
and I hope a little bit disappoint- 
ed." 

The team's captain, Stan Smyl, 
said the players “knew something 
was going to happen, but we didn't 
expect this." 

“If we’re going to rescue this 
season, the change had to be made 
now," said Neale, who nonetheless 
added that he “feels badly because 
20 games probably doesn't repre- 


sent a fair, decent opportunity." 

Neale thus takes over the coach- 
ing reins for tbe second time in less 
than a year. He replaced the fired 
Roger Neilson last January. 

The Canucks have not had a win- 
ning record since Phil Maloney was 
behind the bench during the 1974- 
75 and 75-76 seasons. 

LaForge. who at 33 is the youn- 
gest coach in the NHL, was hired 

NHL FOCUS 

by Neale last May after guiding the 
Kamloops Oilers to the champion- 
ship of the major junior Western 
Hockey League. 

“It’s apparent Bill LaForge’s ap- 
proach has missed our in >m , both 
individually and collectively 
Neale said. “I’m admitting I made 
a mistake [in believing] that [his] 
approach would work with our 
dub and I'm going to do my utmost 
to correct iL" 

But Neale added: “It should be 
pointed out that Bill was beset by a 
terrible set of circumstances. Our 
injury si tuaiion was the worst in the 
league and he never had a full team. 
Also, 10 of onr first 15 games were 
on the road. But over the first 20 
games, it simply wasn’t good 
enough." 

Laforge had led the Canucks to 
just 10 points on four victories, two 
ties and 14 defeats. 

Neale said he still feds LaForge 
has “potential” as a coach and will 


be offered a position in the Van- 
couver organization. 

LaForge said he would wait until 
he meets with management before 
making a decision on the offer. 

LaForge tried to bring an aggres- 
sive style to the Canucks, who are 
one of the most penalized teams in 
the NHL. - 

He stressed pride, hustle and de- 
termination during training camp 
and had the losing team in scrim- 
mages run in equipment (without 
skates) outside the arena as a form 
of discipline. 

His practices often were based 
rat simp le fundamentals that he 
thought the players were not exe- 
cuting in games. 

Bens scored both of his goals in 
the second period as the Flames 
moved to a comfortable 6-1 lead, 
before the Canucks began a come- 
back in the final frame. 

Patrik Sundstrom. Marie Kirton, 
rookie Petri Skriko and Smyl re- 
plied fra the Canucks, who have 
never won at the Olympic Saddle- 
dome in Calgary. 

But Neale and Vancouver goalie 
John Garrett were heartened by the 
third-period comeback. 

“We were tight, very tentative in 
the first," said Neale. “We played 
much better in the second, even if 
they got the goals." 

“In my view, we have some rea- 
son for optimism,” Garrett 
said.“We finally had some zip and, 
with a little luck, we could have tied 
iL” 


Nuggets Win 
With Defense 

Compiled by Our 5b# From Dispatches 

LOS ANGELES —Calvin Nan 
scored 32 points Wednesday night 
to lead the Denver Nuggets to their 
seventh consecutive victory, a 112 - 
106 decision over the Los Angeles 


SCOREBOARD 


Basketball 

Hockey 


NBA Standings 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
Atlantic DhrtshM 


in the National Bas- 
ketball Association, it was Atlanta 

NBA FOCUS 

122, Utah 90 in the first of 12 Hawk 
in New Orleans; Boston 135, 
State 91; Washington 97, 
Kansas City 92; Philadelphia 112, 
Indiana 107; Milwaukee 108, Chi- 
cago 98; New York 109, Cleveland 
201; Detroit 114, San Antonio 101; 
and the Los Angeles Lakers 102, 
Phoenix 97. 

The Nuggets used solid defense, 
not their high powered offense, lo 
move into a tie for first-place with 
the idle Houston Rockets in the 
Midwest Division. 

The Clippers played evenly with 
the Nuggets fra the first two quar- 
ters andended the half trading, 54- 
50. The game con tinual much the 
same way in the second half. 

■ Bill Walton’s tm in with 1:06 cut 
the Nuggets’ lead to 108-105. But 
Wayne Cramer hit a 10-foot hook 
from the right baseline to give the 
Nuggets a five-point lead, 1 10- 105, 
wim 30 seconds left. 

“It was one of those games where 
the offense took a barkrat [0 the 
defense," said Denver’s coach, 
Doog Moe. ^In games Hke thai you 
just close your eyes and hope you 
get the nm in the last couple of 
minutes and fortunately we ald.” 

(UP I, AP) 
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WEDNESDAY’S RESULTS 
GaMan State IS 94 3D 99- 91 

BKtaa 34 39 34 37-I3S 

Parish 7-84-4 Bird 9-114-417; Short 7-143- 
3 18, Whitehead 4-11 1-1 13. RetxwnU; C-oWen 
Slat* 39 (Smith ID), Boston 49 (McTttie 81; 
Asslsts: Golden State 30 (WIKan Si; Bottoms 
(Johnson 7). 

NmYartt XI 23 31 29-199 

CMvrimtd 31 31 17 29-191 

Klnol4.2SB.1140, Walker 1MB1-32I; Hinson 
B-71 78 23, Hubbard 6- 136-9 13. Rebounds: New 
YOrt 47 IKino W; Cleveland 43 (Turpin 9J. 
Assists: Now Yorli 27 C sparrow ID; Cleve- 
land 34 (Huston 81. 

Kaosai City 19 37 19 97—99 

Washinvtaa 91 94 34 91—97 

Room son 9-11 4-4 20. Gus Win 10 ms 7-32 3-S 
17; E. Johnson 13-31 8-8 34, Ol hording 7-100-0 
l4.RWtoundS! KmosCItvSa (Thompson 151; 
WtaMngion S4 (RoWnson, Modern 111. As- 
sicte: Kansas City 34 mwniOlf woshttateo 
34 (Got Williams 4). 

PhilOdelMJa 2f 39 23 30—112 

Indiana m » 34 21—107 

Malone 8-20 10-18 2*. Erving Mt 4-5 22; Kel- 
Iom »M7 3-4 27, H, Williams 8-14 2-3 18.Ro- 
Koundsj Philadelphia 40 IMolanelt); livUaaa 
* I H, Will tarns 1!}. Assists: PhlhxleJphla 24 


(Cheeks 41; Indiana 16 (Thomas 4t. 

Detroll 22 2S 31 33—114 

San Antonio 37 21 25 2D— 101 

Lalmbeer 12-18 *4 28. Tvter9-ID W 20; Gil- 
more 11-18 3-S 5 S. Gervln lO-Z 4-s 24. Re- 
oaands: Detroit 59 (Tvler 12); San Anlonta £1 
(Gilmore 12). Assists: Detroit 28 (Thomas 
12); Son Attonta 34 (Moore ID), 
athmm w 27 23 27— ts 

Milwaukee 27 71 JO 30-101 

Pressev 10-U 73 27.Cummlna& 4-17 10-13 33; 
Jordon 11-22 13-14 35, Wootrttoe 8-13 B-10 U 
Rebounds; chicaoo 59 (S. Johnson 14); Mil- 
waukee 50 (Cummlncrs 151. Assists; Chicago 
19 (Whatley 4); Milwaukee 23 (Press** 7). 
Utah 17 27 34 22 — 99 

AMhtta K 25 29 34-122 

O. Wilkins 11-19 9-10 31, E. Johnson 8-14 3-2 
18; Bailey 7-15 1-2 IS wOklns 5-13 3-2 12. Re- 
bounds: Utah SB (Eaion 10); Attonta 44 (D. 
Wilkins, Ro(Uni9l. Assists: Utah 71 (SteeHon 
91; Atlanta 34 (Rivers 71. 

LA. Lakers 25 32 U 19-192 

Phoenix JT 29 25 21—97 

s.scorr 9 - 153-4 71, wortnv a-13 4-6 is; Nonce 
19-33 3-540, Edwards 5-8 4-5 14. RetHMmdi: LW 
Angeles 41 (Worthy 12); Phoenix 45 (Nance 
131. Assists: Los Angelas 33 (E, Johnson 8); 
Phoenix 30 (Mocv 9). 

Denver IS 24 19 39—112 

LA. aipoers 29 31 31 25— 104 

Nett 13-18 4 -8 32, English 11-23 5-7 27; M. 
Johnson 11-18 7-13 29, Smith 9-13 4-4 20. Re- 
bounds; Denver 59 (Natl 14); Las Angelas 53 
(Donaldson ii). Assists: Denver 31 (Lever 
111; Los Angeles 34 (Nison 13). 
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Cotta rv 

12 

7 

1 

25 

103 

78 

Las Angeles 

10 

7 

3 

S3 

83 

72 

Winnipeg 

8 

8 

3 

18 

71 

70 

Vancouver 

4 

15 

2 

10 

71 

125 


Soccer 


WEDNESDAY'S RESULTS 
Buffalo 1 0 1 j 

N.Y. Hangars I j g j 

McPhee (4). Ftorek (l), Regers (7); Per- 
roauit (8), Cvr (2J. Shall on goal: Buffalo 
(Hanlon) 9-10-13-33; Net* York (on Saw* 1 4- 
IM— 72. 

Washington 1 9 2 8—3 

Pittsburgh 1 0 2 8-3 

Stevens (3). Loughlln (2J, Carpenter (Ml; 


Bullard is). Young 2 (141. Shots on atwl: 
Washington (an Herron) 4-31-21-1—49; Pitts- 
burgh 15-8-13-1—37. 

Boston g g 1 3 

PhUodeWita 1 3 (—4 

Prone (131. Slnlsaio (9). Karr (19). Ron Sut- 
ter (3); Paderson (2), Bourne (51. Blum (1). 
Shots 00 goal: Boston (Lindbergh) 7-13-13— 
33; Philooetnhla (on Keans! 12-10-6—30. 
Hartford I | 

Detroit 9 3 3—4 

Slttler 2 (2>. Y sermon 17). Lambert (21; 
Molone (2l.Boutette (2>. Short on ooal: Hart- 
ford (on Stefan) 7-2-13-21; Detroit (on Mil- 
ten) 6-20-14-43. 

Toronto • t g_i 

Minnesota 3 1 ( — 7 

Broten {«), Payne (71. McCarthy 2 (SL 
Maruk (9J, Platl (31. Acton (41; (tom (SI. 
5hats on goal: Toronto Ion Metoehe) 4-7-15— 
34; Minnesota Ion Beeler) 18-6-10—34. 
Winnipeg • 11 j— s 

Edmonton 2 2 3-7 

Household 2 (3), Hunter (3). Sherven (81. 
Gretzky (191. Kurrl 2 (2IJ; Turnbull (71, Mo- 
CLean (5). Mullen 17), Bosctunan 2 (A), Shots 
MI Mai: Winnipeg (on Moog) 9-MJ— Jl; Ed- 
monten (on Behrend) 19+9-27. 

Vancouver 6 I 3-4 

Catearv 3 3 0—4 

Kromm (T9I.Loob (7), Pap] Iraki (4), BeergS 
(Bi. Tambeiiinl (in: Sundstrom (51. KlrlM 
(1). Skriko (5), Smyl IS). Shots on goal; Van- 
couver (on Lemellnl 11-11-13 — 35; Calgary 
(Oh Garret) 16-134-40. 

(tew Jersey 1 6 8—1 

Les Angetee S 3 1-4 

Nlctxtts (14), MaeLMIen 3 (Bi, Smith m, 
Taylor (9), Sykes 14). Sturt (3); Hhteins (6). 
Shots an goal: Mn Jersey (an Eilat) 54-14— 
Vi Lm Angeles (an Low. Reach) 8*12-29. 


WORLD CUP QUALIFICATIONS 
European Grow Four 
France 1, Bulgaria 0 


SPANISH FIRST DIVISION 
Barcelona 2. Hercules 0 
Gihm 1. Valencia 1 
Sevilla 0, Murcia 6 
Valladolid 3, Attellca Madrid 2 
Elche 1, Mataao 1 
Atnieile Bilbao 1. Real Sadcdctt 1 
Santander I. Bells 1 
Real Madrid 1, Ososuna 9 
ZanKkuo 1. Esnonol I 
Leaders: Barcelona 70 pts* Valencia 15. 
Real Madrid 15. Gitan 14. Atfetlco Madrid u, 
Sevilla 14 Root Soctedod 12. Bette 12, AfllMIc 
Bilbao 12. Ecaanol IT. Santander 11, Zafoaoco 
1 1, Hercules 1 1, Valladolid 1 & Qsa&uno 1 0. MB- 
logo 10, Eictw B, Murcia 4. 


Transition 


BASKETBALL 

Association 

DETROIT— Activated Don RounaMeicLfor- 
word. Waived Terry Toogle, auanl. 

FOOTBALL 

teattenal Football League 
Cleveland— signed George Ltila, tock- 
le> and Darryl Leeds, tight end. Waived Jim 
Dumont, linebacker, placed Rickey Bolden. 
tivM end. on the knlured reserve ugl, 
°allas— P taced Carl Howard, comer- 
oaefc. on inhired reserve. Re-signed John 
Warren, punter, 

DENVER— Waived 2ach Thomas, wide re- 
ceiver. 


NEW ORLEANS — Activated flrod Edo 
man. auanl, and Eugene Goodlow. wide n 
eelver, from inlurcd reserve. Placed Jan 
Tieo. tight end. and Kenty Duckett, wide n 
Ceteer. on Inlured reserve. 

PITTSBURGH— Stoned Bennie CumfaK 
ham-Hahi end.andDenvneWeadruH.corM, 
bock, to muHI-vear cont r acts. 

HOCKEY 

NBtloofll Hockey League 
N.Y. RANGERS— Recoiled Robbie Flore) 
center, and Chris Kontas. ten wlno. from Net 
Haven ot the American Hockey League. 

Philadelphia— S igned Craig PMh 
light wing, to a tr ee aaaitf contract. 
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Extras atthe Opera: A Silent but Dedicated Corps 


PEOPLE 


Helpful Survival Hints 

« „ n Not me, l hadn’t known lhaL I 


fancy's Remark on 

'Stuns' MkhadReat 


_ — _ , VI«, n» I hnfln l Known uiai. » 

By Russell Baker ^ ^ «, u don’t 

N EW YORK - Because of the . a ^ or al Nauoad 
rapidly increasing papulation ^ Sunday afternoon, and 

and breakdown of just about every- I do know it, it just makes 

thing. Americans require far more mene|VOUt 


survival information than used to 
be the case. I am old enough w 
remember when the only advice 
you needed to survive quite happily 
could be summed up in three sen- 


tences: 

Look both ways before crossing 
the street. 

Don’t pick up hitchhikers. 

If you go by bus. carry your own 

lunch. 

All right, that was back vn the 
Bronze Age. and it’s true that after 
the country became so nch that 
adolescents began driving thar 
own cars io high school you had to 
be much more cautious. Still — 

1 was never aware unul the week 
before last that you shouldn’t fly to 
New York on Sunday evening. My 


now*atTdo faiow it, it just makes 

me nervous. 

□ 

These are two more essential 
pieces of information necessary for 
survival in the overcrowded, col- 
lapsing 1980s. The list of essential 
survival information is growing so 
long that I forget crucial parts or it 
from time lo trow- 
Not long ago, for instance, tike | 
an idiot, I accepted an up**** 
a social do in Midtown Manhattan, 
knowing that the thing would end 
at 11:15 P.M. 

Naturally, when I came out, it 
was impossible to got a an l had 
known it would be, but Td amply 
forgotten. Every veteran of the ur- 
ban collapse knows you can t get a 
taxi in Midiown Manhattan be- 


friend Witkin was astonidi^io. * 

everyoneknowsyouonnmrergeta 


order to gel out of Washington s 
National Airport. 

□ 

“it was terrible, Wilkin," l told 
him. “I'd come in from the Virginia 
boondocks with a rental car at the 
verv instant 189.000 other people 
with rental cars arrived to turn in 
their machines." „ 

“Don’t lay it on with a trowel. 

said Wilkin. . 

“After 17 hours of standing m 
line, 1 finally got rid of my rental 


pud anywhere in Manhattan when 
it rains and during rush hours. 

These survival guidelines lor 
modem life shape our lives just as 
the income-tax law shapes lives, as 
the tax law compels people to be- 
come real-estate speculators rather 
than poets and to shun friendships 
with anyone who is not deductible, 
so the survival rules keep the cun- 
ning among us out of Midtown 
Manhattan at 11:15 P.M. 


By Esther B. Fein 

Men- Yurt, Times Service 

N EW YORK - Gilbert Ire- 
land hasn’t taken a vacation 
in 21 years. The four weeks Berg- 
dorf Goodman gives him annual- 
ly are lovingly divided into an 
hour here, an hour there, lhathe 
spends at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, transforming h unsen 
from a store window dressq int o 
a Parisian bohemian, a Oreeti 
slave or a wailer. „ . 

“This is my 21st season, said 
Ireland, who is 61 “Some day I 
may spend my time off on an 

exotic beach. But for now 1 Td 

rather cut up my time and be in 
any opera that I can." . w 
Every season hundreds of New 
Yorkers perform as supernumer- 
aries in operas at the Metropoli- 
tan and across the Lincoln Center 
plaza at the New York Stare The- 
ater, where the New York City 
Opera performs. Their roles as 
extras are as varied as me reper- 
tories. and their lives 25 divergent. 

“This year 1 have an artist wno 
works at a museum, a paralegal, a 
auv who writes for a science nc- 
uon magazine, a few word proces- 
sors and lots of starving actors, 
said Judith Jarosz, assistant direc- 
tor of supernumeraries for ury 



Backstage al the Met, supernu- 

— £-~£2 e 

XT- rows of addin' uni- 
forms. peasants’ capes and wait- 
ers’ aprons. 

An intercom pipes in the p«- 
Formance in progress. o«»- 
sionatiy the mellifluous music is 
interrupted by a stage manages 
voice directing the extras to their 
next scene. . „ ■ , 


president Ronald Reagan’s rid, 

son, Michael, was "surprised , 
saddened” by Nancy Rea^ 
statement that his father has I 

come estranged/rom him, hap 


licist says. 


■I was absolun 


stunned by 

that CbDe« and I receiyed-M f 

sres.tsga 

irangement and there has 
three years" between the presod . 
Stesonheadopt^teai 
ned to actress Jane WymMLijj 
chad was in Omaha. Nebraska,! 


- to pp 


w 


“People ^ .fc.f'ScJm celebrate Thaaksovmg with 

carry spears,' sad Bill Mtf-oun. Collem. his wife. 

an isisurat stage raa^ettta fl 

Met who supervises the supemu- T,;kwx Coundl of Am 


Shv HradtriiM htaw *«* Treat 


Supernumerary Philip Fries 
who fill the stage of the Mel, seen "• 


(rigjit), Met assistant stage manager Bill McOmrt 


Met who supervises uk 

meraries. “They are quite impo£ 
taut as characters in the opera, 

membeT af the chiton sdmft 
but when he gpi dder lus voKe 
changed and now, at 15, he is a 

“^K'mcandit'sarral 
conversation piece m y P“i 
cuts." he said. “They go around 
saying, ‘Our son performs at the 


The Tailors Council of Arne* 
likes to see men dr^ con«j 
lively and led its bcst-drc^dA 

with President RonaW Rea& 

udevision host Monly HaD, eg 

dian Don RfcBes, actor latty ft 
mm and singer Kenny Rogen. 
□ 


Opera. “But most of the people but silent. 

2? not particularly opera buffs. “Ore day I’m a prosututt and 


are not particularly opera buffs. 
They just want to be on stage and 
see what it feels like to be in front 


V^IIC uaj * " I ;j 

the next day I’m a nun. she saia. 
“Where else could you get instant 
coaversion tike that?" 

Her persona changes ^th Uk 


■ « iw, numerary in the Metropolitan 

“That was my starring rote, he fijsl performance in ite 

boasted, “and I never uttered a CctUer house in 1966, 

sound." “Antony and Cleopatra. _ 

Ireland decided w become a ^ ^ored in saence in col- 


"What a sap." munnured Wit- 
kin. “So you went to the Eastern 
shuttle for New York." 

“How did you knpWT 
“You got on the shuttle with this 

huge crowd." 

“Seated six abreast, no room Tor 
elbows, very tittle air to breathe. 
But I figured I could iake.it. Wit- 
kin, because in an hour I'd be in 
New York where I could stand, and 
walk, and breathe again. I could 
put up with anything for an hour, 
but — " 

“But then they announced that 
New York was so packed with air 
traffic that it couldn't let another 
airplane in for an indefinite period, 
and you’d have to sit there in 
Washington, and sit there, and sit 

there until — " ' 

“How did you know, Witkrnr 
“Everybody knows you don t fly 
into New York on Sunday eve- 


It was doubly humiliating being 
caught there at ihe forbidden hour 
because I was with a woman 1 a 
hoped to impress with my savoir- 
faire . Taking her home by subway 
at that hour would have been out of 
the question for anyone not sup- 
ported by the bodyguard of Attila 
the Hun. 

Well 1 took her to a bus stop on 
Broadway, and 45 minutes later we 
arrived near the warehouse district 
at 14th Street and Ninth Avenue. It 
was pure bravado on my pan, tor l 
wanted to show her that I knew 
there was one place — this veiy 
intersection — where you could al- 
ways get a cab in Manhattan, ex- 
ceot when it rained and during rush 


or 3.000 people. , conversion like inai. 

“You can't do that on Broad- pg^na changes WI “J_ 

wav." she said, “because youd of r the Metropolitan Opera 

hare to be in a union, and you ^ Jf - Siinon Boccanegra •« 
can’t do it in the ballet, because j. performed, she espouses 


supernumerary when a. friend leg ^^son said,' -but jvhen 

w bo had suppled h^™to f ra Hot on that stage it was like the 


opera tidtets lost his jobat the old 
Metropolitan Opera House on 


^Shetoew the singing would be 
. u,,i “the theater of it 


hare to be in a umuii. House . jf “Simon docwurs- « . . „j d he was “too oiu io sw 

can't do it in the ballet, because performed, she espouses re- “ ^ d nol nch enough 

stwarsa Staspajs - . 

■jaK*..-- 


5 39th Street and Broadway. Ire- impress ive, but “the theater 5v) 
i 5 land said he was “too old to stand P captured her. She did 


is Wlllll ... i 

Few shows a season while she 


opera companies encourage peo- 
ple io spend an evening at the 

opera on stage. “We take a lot of 

pride in choosing people, and we 
don’t want people who want to 
try it out for a day, Jarosz said. 
“If thev love opera Lhat much we 
say. ‘Great, buy a ticket.’ This is a 

commitment.” 


ssgprass jar-asra® 

-„Tf^L taB u, .fccov^ agsS'S 

whole new world of creativity that are paid a mrni- 

I had never been exposed to, saia 


3 teW SOUWB a . .. 

worked full-time as a public rela- 
tions manager. But 


tions manage!. 

“semi-retired" to perform in more 


saying. ‘Our son penorae at uie 
Met.’ You know parents. 

He admitted that between re- 
hearsals, performances and 
homework, he does not gel mm* 
sleep. “I don’t think I could pull 
this off anywhere else but New 
York," said John, a sophomore at 
Hunter College High School “Be- 
sides, that's sort of the point of 
doing it — it’s the Metropolitan 
Opera House." 

A few people who hare per- 
formed as supernumeraries had 
never heard opera before, let 
alone hearing of the Metropolitan 


^ I , i MW. the fitness exp«{ ‘ 

matched his 70 years against 
rowboats Tuesday, eraerjpng , 
lorious from a dnUy swim offLosLj: 
Beach, California, dun^ which If 

and fool for a mile and fulfilled A , 

“dream of a lifetime. jfo ' 


tmtion to the cnticalissue of wort^ 

hunger" Tbe SiaOOO^axd 

ners included Frank Starr, W 


newspaper coverage fora 
“Hunaer," in tbe Baltimore Sin 
CmiL heat ohotoiourad ; 


Anthony Snan, best photojound ; 
ism for his Ethiopian senes in. A i 


the Metropolitan are paida mmi- 
mum of S10 for each rehearsal 


°^ln most performances, she is a 
background figure. But earlier 
this season she received unexpect- 


aiviiv “-o r _ _ icm int uu - •« 

Opera House. Last yrar when the ^ Wiliam Shawatf^ 
company performed Handels for ^ best book, “The Quality 
“Rinaldo," McCourt needed ex- J" Cambodian Holocaust aa( 


Bootsin. 57, who recently moved ^o^ce. and the pay m- ed applause when she mde her 
to New York from Los _ Angeles, depending on any special entrance in Manon Lescaut^ 

- ‘ t- " * illO- tki. 


-I find rayscir r^ding^e libret- she phyed a 

tos when I’m at home. ~ orwalking on stilts. At the wealthy woman * 

inland was a flower vendor re- nenole are con- coac h with the simple h^non 


y.*Ureat,Duyaui.Mu Irda nd was a flower vendor FavOpmseven people are con- coach with the sun»e 

mmitmenL centlv in Puccini’s “Bohime, bui -,i3Tefiiii.time extras and the Lescaut, sung by Mirella Freni. 

Jarosz does not even likei«^ Jfename was not in the program “£^^$335 an hour for Uen M^renson stepped outof 
e term supernumerary because, ., ^ of Pa blo Elvira. 5S for each full ,h e coach, resplendent in an de- 


tras who ’could flip and twirl for 
the battle scene in the finals He 
hired an acrobatic group fro? 1 
Newark, New Jersey, called Flip 
City- 

“Thev had never been near an 
opera." McCourt recalled. “They 


showed up with these big tape __ 

riSEssSs gssswsi? smssssk tg&agusx *t«sd»4«(d i suh 

saysfflSc stsaaar"- earaassw *Ssss.-asatt ssar^S^ 1 . . 


Mercy, Cambodian Hotacau^aj 1 >■ 

ssasSBsssiE^sg- — 

ton Post for the best rartoons-Pwi 
cv Airndd. former director of tii-inp j 4i t ; - - 
Foodand tea=mh Action Coilll 1 
millee, will receive a speca - - 

$ 20,000 cadi aw^d. ^ 't- 11 - 


cept when it rained and during nan 

k°She was not impressed. In fact, 
she spoke sarcastically of my sur- 
vival skills. Next time, let her go 
out with Wilkin. 


and creates an “anyone can do it 
altitude about the role. I prefej; 
to call them character mimes, 
she said. 


win) sang Marcello, or Myra Mer- S550 jf ^ appear in costume, the audience room and one --- , -v- ^ ^ atjanaow' 

*s.-sai5 s-~- asSfiSSsaasii 
"SreK.sS”'- issirsS2!"-' ? ' 


predate anonymity," be raid. 
Once he was listed in the cred- 


Dietrich, the City Opera’s direc- 


Lds Bootsin. who operates a . ^“jrr^Hnod'sslave, tor of supernumeraries. M ‘ cs 

health food company, is one of ^ n P “S^roe" Judith Mortenson was a super- nice. 


nils 1UJ 1/16 —1" — - — . . J_ • 

playing the score from Rinaldo. 
They were so enthused by the end, 
we took them on lour with us. 


style because she was fed up 
criticism. 


the scores 


Menasah. in “Salome. 


York Vines Service 


MOVING 


ALLIED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BMOTON ON ACT S Sportel^ 
19401 exwndad » Deeemty 31. 
1984, <mt 600 pw* 1 ?; ‘WSS 
decofatawam. far ida. GALME 
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REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

USA RESIDENTIAL 


VAN LINES INTI 

OVER 1.000 AGHVTS 
OS ji. - CANAM 

350 WOB»-WgE 

fftff ESTIMATES 


1900 - 2000, 8 me Bonapert*. Pens 6. 1 
325 84 20. — 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

raKNCH PROVINCES 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 

PARIS & SUBURBS' 


■irOHOUCS ANONYMOUS # ruM _ rma nMt Farlostic S _ 

* fodhiL Gwvft 'JSEZJFtSZfm P*"* Notre Draiw 

k Bow 39 48?*- rated. 145 «jtv r^ortmenr on 2 tods 

LONDON, ENGLAND. Ctow pryrfwy Byn. wdy. faxM reception- + 3 bedroom* 

M ^&sSior’.Sw» as.wSgffa»w _ 

OOMnE DES 15 CHAWTY SWS BIARRITZ. SMART HAT “ 

rss 17, PLACES DES VOSGES 

SUN. N.Y. T1MH - Ewxjet ^7. Modtf_ 3/4 roams fc*»irio« ^ 


■Mg 

I iss 9PAIN - — - 


real ESTATE 
FOR SALE 
Switzerland" 


PARIS D-banto. Mtenurtwmrd 


rated, doube rewpnan, 

«v"-t etessersf-B 


.on, terToai, 200 
anV. pool, sea 
47 La Craisette, 
138191? 


(01) M3 23 6* 

FRANKFURT J£ l 


HlANWUKl sootm. LAIS. 
(069)250066 

MUNICH »“ 

(089) 142244 

LONDON Hitl Msefafl 

(01) 953 3636 

BRUSSELS: zfagfar sa. 

(02) 425 66 14 

GB4EVA Grauer SA. 

(022) 32 64 40 

SPAIN F.«Bi Startler 

(01) 2757348 

CAIRO Allied Van Unta brfl 
(20-2) 712901 

USA Allied Van line* Wl Carp 
(0101) 312-681-8100 


^■^394893 

iONDON, ENGIAND. Dim pntady 
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REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


Madr«f 3/4 roorro, luamoi* fiflfaa*. 

ptovwa KAinroav Visit today 1 p.m.- 4 pm 

sheep fmn, 


nM 9-bedroom 

inn the *eo, sriutad m ffeenrone on 

rfOM sqm, of land v mri prrta wie- 

rota, 

^ modem bom rmd «»««. 
compirfetr hmmhed.ond 


nuiefum 


REAL estate 

FOR SALE I 

~ Switzerland ~ gj q Aparhnevils 

ui«TH>om)imiNmr.Doofaleyaw 9 

Small Apartments 


w ta mo 


m ^r«md d tSik n Tefc STATE 40 KM West P °ta "SI Mort ' W?!^? 9omto5p^, Itondi^'b^i'qi^y. and in 


CXOPjTho^ SUNNY SWITZBUAI® w^estafeMmHmjn 

^J 60 I & s r3^r P lake lugano XTcSiffi 

iS^WnSSCHAWm^ 

cKS sTfajrt fa**- kirchere. Vdd* to 

•S^w4-T* Mono “ P 3 ! * 73 35 fromSf : 453,900 up fa 5F375J0p _-cmh . t 

nr |93) 30 S3 2 4. Ti l 23^00. °» m*rw:C ^^^x*89S06 

nyn wniA ND tote Werert iS^Imhef fa" 17 ' LuxeratWB ' — ~ 

SWHZJJUatei further tjgA GENERAL 

ZURICH Switzerland h^a^homelto. near new t«.nmi 

92 SE 3 SS& 


REAL ESTATE . 
FOR SALE 

USA RESTBENTIAL 
WASHINGTON O.C. fWoric and 

92521 NeurBy Cedar, France 

NYC _WJTMb SI. « 5~e™deDn 


30 53 24, 


SWITZERLAND 

ZURICH Switzerland 


S1.125J00B Tern* reflDMB^etgj orty30 nta crwovfr^ ZuftaOowil 

JS3H-S& 


ond in arcKtaCr I 
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BELGIUM 

«W PBOPH1TY -25 tan hom By- 

02/344 fi 54. 11* 64036. Wn* Bes- 

SlSptafaj^Ave.Bruflmorn. 

1060 BruaeH. Bdgum 


INTERDEAN 


hotwwattonaibwve 


FOR A RB ESTIMATE CAU 


AMSTERDAM: 

ATHEN5: 

BAXCOONA: 

BONN: 

BREMEN: 

BRUSSaS: 

CADIZ: _ 

FSANKRJW: 

GENEVA: 

IONOON: 

MAWBO: 

MANCHESTHt 

MUNICH: 

NAPIES: 

PARIS: 

ROME: 

V1BMA: 

ZURICH: 


(071) 89.93J4 
(01 1961.11T2 


CARIBBEAN 

KMSAIE-TOlCHs^rfStM^ 

bland. 4+ acre* on h#wp wuh 36U 
desree prmwrmw 
mounfam obow ma&H*** 

bane. 9^521 NewUy Cede*. Fmnce 


Decorator 

l«900a 
bane. 925 


961.12-12 
652311 T 
66062 
70591 
95.63 
863144 
2001 
85.30 


FRENCH PROVINCES 


YOUR CONTACT W WtqV Btg- 
AL ESTATE btouse: vdh character. Onang 

g 5 ® 

vaSgCBiEX. Teb WH 9201 58. . 

UM mMT TWOPEZ. Itoidertid estate. 

Slur, ffiSg* ’^"'jirSJSoSog 

MWwdayO^ CAlWB^raTL^m^^ 
J4036. Write Bes- toina. 3 bedromm. 9 ty °9 e - *"*2£ 

iS-^geSs 

— GRE AT BRITAIN 

I550N - HAMPSTEA D SWBa 

oacess » beceh- ultra modem fun *n« . gf* 
d. wmmjS P9® 1 ' from £175^00 ^€295^0. 

ROV1NCES fa raowr,, porden. 5 bedrooms. jZ 

bothreonn, roonv *rfr/d^ 


endosed land, beoutjfd 6 rownOT —— - BET»MG^< nee, 

sqji* hou» on2 leweb, 2 1 idea, if voonrehecd- 1 

fakhen. Borage far 3 | 5p^5pten«iaea, ^ ^ ^ 

heatma mat vwron fcrml and calm 




ness, resiaurom + room service. 


UMITH) OPPOKTUNTTf TRUMP TOW® : 

jntreux/ Lake Geneva CONDOMINIUMS ggsKWaaaa)gg a k- . .. 

'jxsXive&z . 

-saaeagf^* ' MpfaBteg^ v--. - 

feagg'Bf ca aBisac ■eweasg-v : 

$%§£$&? gsiiss 

^5^= sesame" 


USA GENERAL 

NEAR NEW YWtnrnM ItW 
Urique tocole. 47 ntejram rfr 
European style ewjw* 
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